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A promivent Unitarian minister has recently written a book 
(whose title will be found above), in which he has, with a good 
degree of candor and frankness, stated his impressions as to 
what constitutes the basis of the so-called evangelical faith— 
what there is of good and what of evil in it, and what are its 
prevailing tendencies. It is not for the sake of reviewing this 
book that we write the present Article ; but to examine Unita- 
rianism—its history, its present aspects, and probable destiny, 
ina somewhat similar way. And we will endeavor to treat 
the subject with an equal measure of candor. We desire to 
yecord our own honest impressions upon this subject, as outside 
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but not indifferent spectators of what is going forward. All 
will agree that Unitarianism, in its historical development, and 
especially in the attitude in which it now stands before the 
Christian people of this country, is an interesting and some- 
what curious subject for contemplaticn and study. 

First of all, it will be well to take notice of some of the more 
prominent aspects of Unitarianism as it now presents itself to 
general inspection. And in doing this, it will be perhaps the 
shortest and easiest way, to interweave certain comments as we 
pass along, as also to note the changes that have taken place 
since the days of the Unitarian fathers. In recording our hon- 
est impressions, as those standing outside the circle—mere 
lookers on—we shall be likely to differ not a little from those 
within the circle. One may be too far off from an object for an 
accurate survey, but it is possible, also, to be toonear. A man 
involved in the noise and smoke of battle—sharing in its con- 
fusion and wild excitements—knows much less about the con- 
test as a whole, than he who stands retired on some neighbor- 
ing height and overlooks the scene. Of certain aspects of the 
strife, he gains a far more vivid conception than the outside 
observer; but he fails in respect to the general plan and move- 
ment of the battle. Let it be fairly understood, then, at the 
outset, that the aim of this Article is not to flatter and compli- 
ment, neither is it to abuse. It is to show how Unitarianism 
looks, at the present time, from our post of observation. 

It would be useless to pretend to give the present doctrinal 
basis of Unitarians. Many of their own writers attempt this, 
but we find ourselves utterly incompetent to apprehend the 
result. ‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for us.” It may, 
indeed, be understood, in some good measure, what is the doc- 
trinal belief of individual men among them, but to find out 
what the ground-work and underlying basis of Unitarianism is, 
that is another matter altogether. The editor of the Christian 
Examiner, Dr. Bellows, in the number for November last, 
says: “There are within the Unitarian ranks all shades of 
opinion about Jesus Christ, from a modal or Sabellian Semi- 
Trinitarianism, through high and low Arianism, Socinianism, 
Priestleyism, down to pure Humanitarianism and Naturalism.” 
* * “There is no place of safety in the Unitarian body, for 
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any Christian who isafraid of fellowship with such men as Theo- 
dore Parker. We have a hundred men, I presume, in our pul- 
pits, who look up to him as one of the beat Christians, and one 
of the greatest spiritual forces that Divine Providence has vouch- 
safed to our denomination or our generation. * * * Let 
me add, too, that to pat Dr. Channing and Theodore Parker, 
differ as they did in theology, into opposite categories, is a 
mistake in every way.” 

The above, according to our general observation, is a correct 
and truthful statement, and being so, it would manifestly be 
preposterous for us to try and set forth the doctrinal basis of 
Unitarians. But it has occurred to us, that if they would 
eliminate every thing in which they disagree, and weave the 
residuum into a Confession of Faith, it would not be so long 
that the most strenuous opposer of creeds need be greatly 
frightened at it. 

In speaking of the general aspects of Unitarianism, at the 
present time, perhaps the most natural fact to be first noticed 
is the division now prevailing in the body, separating the mem- 
bers into old school and new—the right and left wing—conser- 
vatives and radicals—or by whatever other names the parties 
may be called. Dr. Bellows says: ‘*The Unitarian body is 
divided, perhaps, nearly evenly, between what may be called 
the old and new school of thinkers—persons on the one hand 
more in sympathy with Dr. Channing; and persons on the 
other hand more in sympathy with Theodore Parker.” At the 
late National Convention at Syracuse, a question arose which 
seemed to try the strength of the two parties, and the conser- 
vative or old school wing prevailed by a vote of about two te 
one. But we have always supposed in that trial of strength 
that the radicals stood at a great disadvantage. The issue it- 
self was a peculiarly audacious one—no less than an effort to 
rid the preamble and first article of the Constitution of an 
offending clause, in which the members were designated as 
“disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Would a Christian 
man, living at a distance, guess exactly what the difficulty 
was? It was the same in substance that troubled some of the 
Athenians of old when they heard Aristides called “The 
Just.” They would not bear this ascription of Lordship to 
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Jesus Christ. This, in its very nature, was an extremely anda- 
cious question for the radicals to introduce, and on which they 
could not so well hope to gain a victory as on some others, 
Then again it was an effort to take a clause out of the Consti- 
tution, which is quite a different thing from deciding not to 
put a given clause in. One may sericusly hesitate about up- 
rooting a tree standing in some inconvenient place near his 
door-way. The associations of the past come in to save it, 
But if the question were merely about setting out a tree, then 
it would be easily decided. For these reasons we have sup- 
posed that the public could not gain the exact measure of the 
strength of the two parties by that debate and vote, and 
the passage from Dr. Bellows, quoted above, confirms this 
opinion. 

But we need also to make a further analysis of this conser. 
vative wing. The men who compose it may indeed be “ more 
in sympathy with Dr. Channing” than with Theodore Parker, 
but most of them, if we mistake not, have silently traveled a 
great way off from Dr. Channing and the early Unitarian 
fathers, in several important respects. There are, it is true, a 
few ministers that have been generally numbered with the 
Unitarians, who start back with alarm at the way things are 
moving, and some of them, when the roll is called, seem will- 
ing to be left out. These men are more conservative—they 
are nearer the Evangelical stand-point of doctrine even than Dr. 
Channing was, but these are not so numerous that they cannot 
easily be counted. The practical divergences of the others 
from the earlier standards of thought and action will come 
out more fully as we go on. 

' But what shall be said of the religious status of those who 
have so far departed from the New Testament language and 
style of thought, that they are jealous of the titles and honors 
which are there continually ascribed to Christ? An apostle, 
even in simple narrative, out of reverence and love he bore to 
the Redeemer, could find time tostop, and throw in, by way of 
parenthesis, the ejaculation, “ He is Lord of all!” But here 
were men, who from their antecedents might claim to be called 
Christians, striving to take away that name of majesty and 
power from One of whom another apostle says: ‘“ Wherefore 
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God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name 
which is above every name—that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 

It does not appear that either the conservative or the radical 
party had any just conception how strange a question they 
were discussing, or how singular the spectacle which they pre- 
sented to the Christian world. They have been alike brought 
along step by step, from their starting point half a century 
ago, until it seemed to them apparently a very natural and 
proper thing that they should be there, in solemn convention 
assembled, debating the question whether Christ could right- 
fully have Lordship ascribed to Him—whether that Being, who 
often called himself Lord, and who is continually named by 
this name from the beginning to the end of the New Testa- 
ment, was not evjoying honors to which he was not entitled. 
And pray where do these men go for information as to who 
Obrist was—what his rank and station? Would they ever 
have known Him at all except for the New Testament record ? 
And do they attempt to set the revealed Christ utterly aside, 
and to evolve another from the depths of their own con- 
sciousness ? 

They seem to admit that there was such a person, but how 
do they learn that fact even except by the Book that con- 
stantly calls him Lord? The world will be likely to conclude 
that it has quite as august and symmetrical a Saviour in the 
revelations of the Evangelists and Apostles, as in the Christs 
that the Parkerites educe, each for himself, from the interior 
folds of their own remarkable being. 

And this brings us to consider another aspect of Unitarianism 
atthe present day. It has almost entirely ceased from the use 
of the Bible, as a book of sacred authority and binding force. 
It is no longer made the ground of ultimate appeal on points 
of religious doctrine. Even what is called the conservative 
party, with a few exceptions, has reached this state and condi- 
tion. Men that are called sound and grave divines, in their 
references to Scripture, have so many “ if and ands”—so many 
suggestions about want of authenticity for this and that, that 
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the Word of God has almost entirely ceased to be of divine 
and commanding authority among them. Indeed, it is most 
noticeable in the sermons of Unitarians at the present day, 
that, thongh the text is usually taken from the Bible, proof. 
texts are rarely brought forward. We have an abundance of 
what Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown think about the invisible 
things of God’s kingdom—matters which they know nothing 
of, except as the Bible has directly or indirectly shed its light 
upon them. But there is seldom any attempt to rest back 
upon a “Thus saith the Lord,” as that which must end the 
matter, and settle all strife. In a sermon preached by Dr. 
Bellows of New York, Dec. 6th, and published in the “ Lib. 
eral Christian,” of Dec. 29th, though the title of it is, “ Uni- 
tarianism : what it is and what it requires ;” and though it ocen- 
pies six columns in the paper, yet, beyond the text, we have 
not discovered in it the slightest reference to any particular 
passage of Scripture whatever. Probably it never occurred to 
him to make any such reference. But one is interested to know 
whether in religious things there is any authority or not far- 
ther back than Dr. Bellows, or the man who for the moment 
happens to be speaking. Indeed, matters have unconsciously 
come to that pass, that it would probably be regarded as rather 
droll than otherwise, if one of their young preachers should go 
to work, after the old-fashioned way, to prove his points, by an 
honest marshaling of prooftexts. We do not deny that there 
are afew men among them who still follow the old style of 
preaching, treating the Bible as the Book of God, and appeal- 
ing to it as authority final and decisive. But most of the 
younger ministers, and not a few of the older ones, are entirely 
guiltless of owning any such dependence. Complimentary ref- 
erences to the Bible, and even high-wrought eulogies you may 
often hear, but little of careful examination to see whether this 
or that doctrine is found there. 

On this point we give our impressions after a somewhat ex- 
tended observation, and if we have stated the case stronger 
than the truth will warrant, we shall be happy to know it. In 
many sermons, the Bible is used for ornamental and belles 
lettres purposes, without any thought of making it a court of 
ultimate appeal. 
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Now this is a fact of great significance, and seems to show 
quite clearly, that for a long time back, Unitarians have had a 
certain half-way conviction that their religious system could 
not very safely be rested upon the Bible. No denomination is 
likely to throw away the support of a book encircled with such 
time-hallowed associations—a book that has left a track of 
living light along the ages wherever it has traveled, if they 
feel entirely sure that they can securely ground themselves 
upon it. The very fact that they turn away from it—that 
they harshly criticise and find fault with it—that they are con- 
stantly trying to undermine the credit of this writer and that, 
and destroy the obvious import of one and another passage— 
this fact will be taken by a common sense world as proof, that 
they do not find the Book in its present shape suitable for their 
purposes. They are opening it here and there, and they stum- 
ble upon passages continually that do look as though Christ 
made an atonement for sin, and that he was a Divine Person, 
and thev find it easier on the whole to give forth their own 
wisdom, and let the Bible mostly alone. We know of no 
other way of explaining the general attitude of Unitarians to- 
wards the Bible, than by supposing that they have long carried 
within themselves the secret conviction that the Book, just as 
we have it, is not a good and safe basis for them to stand upon. 
Open the Unitarian papers, and if a scientific discovery has 
been made anywhere in the world, which seems to damage the 
authority of the Bible, you will be likely to find it reported 
with some favorable remarks. If some German Professor, 
whom “ rauch learning has made mad,” and who sits his sixteen 
hours a day, amid smoke and manuscripts, trying like an East- 
ern devotee to evolve wisdom from his “ inward parts,” thinks 
he has found an argument which will upset the authority of 
the “ Fourth Gospel,” or any other gospel, you may be tolera- 
bly sure that the fact will be duly noticed in these papers as 
one of the signs of the progress of the age. What means this 
readiness on the part of the Unitarians to catch and appro- 
priate everything which seems to militate against the authority 
of the Word of God, except that they do not find the Book on 
their side, and are glad to curtail its range and influence. 

But a denomination of Christians who have no absolute au- 
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thority for their faith, except what A, B, and ©, may chance 
to think and say about “unseen and eternal” things, is in 
rather a feeble condition. When such men preach, their hear- 
ers, if they have common discernment, will be likely to con- 
clude, that if it comes to mere human theories on the relations 
of the soul to God and the invisible world, they can make their 
own theories as well as anybody else, and they will be apt to 
indulge the privilege. 

Another noticeable aspect of Unitarianism at the present 
time is, that it has come to consort freely and lovingly with 
Universalism. A few years ago this was not so. Indeed one 
need not go back very far, to reach the time when Universal- 
ists were rather snubbed and repelled, if they attempted to 
make themselves too familiar. The Unitarians would have it 
understood that they were not Universalists—no, not by any 
means! They came, by regular descent from Plymouth and 
the May Flower. They occupied the old Puritan churche, 
with their high-backed seats, and looked up to a preacher in 
an old-fashioned pulpit, with a threatening sounding-board 
hanging over him. They inherited the ancient traditions and 
stately ordinances of the past, and nobody had any right to 
call them Universalists. It is true, even in those days, out- 
siders found it very hard to tell the mighty difference between 
them, and were sometimes tempted to use the old adage, “Two 
of a trade cannot agree.” But all that has passed by. A 
sense gradually seemed to come over both parties, that they 
were separately making no effectual headway, or even resist- 
ance to the “sects,” and that it would be the part of wisdom 
to unite their forces. Accordingly if one reads the Unitarian 
and Universalist papers now-a-days, he will find high courte- 
sies and civilities from week to week passing between them. 
In some instances the Universalist and Unitarian parishes in 4 
given town have become one. Conventions are called, to which 
men of both orders are expressly invited, and in manifold 
ways, it is made manifest, that the two denominations are 
drawing more and more closely together. 

Another feature of Unitarianism not exactly peculiar to the 
present time, though by long use it is becoming more chronic 
and fixed, is a habit of perpetual boasting—a constant procla- 
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mation of the immense range and sweep of its influence. 
Hardly a newspaper, monthly, or quarterly, belonging to the 
denomination can be opened, in which you will not hear of the 
astonishing progress that Unitarians are making,—that Ortho- 
doxy is a failure, &c., &. Even Dr. Bellows, in the sermon 
before referred to, gives us some fine specimens of this habit 
of boasting. He says: “ There are, I doubt not, fifty thousand 
Unitarian Christians in the city of New York this day—and 
most of them in Trinitarian churches.” What hinders them 
from coming out and declaring themselves? Is human 
nature such a poor and mean thing, that it skulks away after 
this manner and dare not follow its convictions of truth? Is 
the Protestant part of the city of New York under such an 
overshadowing despotism that these fifty thousand people dare 
not manifest their religious preferences? We never should 
have thought it, from the occasional glimpses we have had of 
the great city. In the opening of the sermon, Dr. Bellows 
has a very comely little figure suggested by his text, which 
proceeds after the following fashion. “This little city (see 
Eccl. ix. 14, 15, 16), with few men within it, is that forti- 
fied position which a minority in possession of truth in ad- 
vance of the times always seem to be holding, and which that 
great King, Majority, as steadily comes up against, and be- 
sieges, and builds great bulwarks against it, and seems just 
ready to overwhelm it. But that poor wise man—who is 
nothing less than Zruth itself—as regularly by his wisdom de- 
livers the city, no matter how imperiled it may seem. Yet 
no man remembers that same poor man! Truth in the hands 
of a minority gets little honor, even though it renders vast 
services and merits all praise—and so the sacred proverb holds 
good in all ages.” Well indeed! Isn’t it a bad and wicked 
world when things are always going forward after this man- 
ner? Are the Orthodox too hard upon such a world after all? 
Here are a few men who have been industriously waving the 
‘torch of Truth for fifty years, and cannot rally more than a 
feeble handful out of the uncounted masses to their side. How 
dense must be the moral blindness—how perverse the inward 
temper and spirit of such a world! One really needs to walk 
all around his figure of speech, view it carefully on every side, 
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before he decides to knock out the underpinning and launch it 
upon the great deep. 

No, this is not quite so bad a world after all as that. We 
Orthodox cake a livelier and more cheerful view of it. Things 
do not always remain small and feeble, simply because they 
are good. Evil habits and opinions and institutions sometimes 
get into trouble and have quite a discouraging time of it- 

Still “ boasting of things without his measure, that is of 
other men’s labors,” Dr. Bellows says again :—“ If the liberal 
Christians in America could be known to each other—could 
rise like one man at a given signal and discover in what for- 
midable numbers they exist, what a mass of intelligence, 
character, influence, and worth they carry—they might achieve 
a monstrous triumph in a twelve-month.” And why, pray 
tell us, do they not do it? Whatisto hinder? For ourselves, 
if we were in Dr. Bellows’ place, we would not own sucha 
miserable company of Nicodemuses, who dare not follow their 
religious convictions, in a land of religious liberty like ours, 
Let the mighty multitude rise up at once, and stand till they 
are counted! We might easily introduce similar examples of 
boasting from various quarters. But these will suffice to 
illustrate our meaning. 

Now the simple and dry matter of fact is, that we have had 
a half century of Unitarianism in this land, and the system has 
not progressed at all in proportion to the various Evangelical 
denominations. By the published statistics of the Unitarians 
for January, 1866, they had in the whole land two hundred and 
seventy-eight churches or societies. Many of these are very 
small. Some new churches are springing up at the West, but 
for every rising organization in these newer fields, there is one 
in the East, feeble and ready to die—hardly a breath of life 
remaining in it. Of these churches, one hundred and sixty- 
nine are in Massachusetts, and one hundred and nine out of it. 
Since Unitarianism started among us, the Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists alone have added to their churches, at least six times 
the whole number of Unitarian churches now existing in this 
country, and Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, and Presby- 
terians have made similar advances. With what patience then, 
can these denominations hear this perpetual story of wonderful 
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Unitarian progress and growth, when there is nothing to show 
for it? 

Another characteristic feature of Unitarianism at the present 
time is a newly kindled zeal for organization and propagand- 
ism. Accordingly there is not only an annual National Con- 
ference, and an annual arrangement for raising $100,000 for 
denominational purposes, but the general idea is still farther 
carried out in the recent formation of Local Conferences. This 
trick of organization was perhaps learned from the surround- 
ing “Sects.” Something seemed to be wanting, and it was 
thought best to make a larger trial of what organization and 
money might do. Whether it will be found to answer the 
purpose remains to be seen. When Aaron waved his potent 
rod, “the magicians of Egypt did so with their enchantments,” 
but it did not have the same effect. It would not be strange, 
amid the present divergences of the members, if a National 
Conference should soon become an unwieldly body to man- 
age—more provocative of war and division, than an agency 
for peace and united effort. And certainly these large gather- 
ings serve to publish abroad more widely and effectually, 
what were “quite as well hushed up among one’s friends.” 
Then again, the world is not very greatly impressed with the 
results in the financial line. Year before last, if we mistake 
not, the $100,000 was raised and a little more, but last year it 
fell short. It used to be a common remark that Unitarianism 
had the culture, the intelligence, and the wealth of Boston, and 
even of Massachusetts. But last year three hundred and 
eighty-three Orthodox Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setts, after paying their own expenses, raised for purposes of 
general Christian benevolence the sum of $392,244. And 
they did not have to hold a general Convention to do it. It 
came along in a very natural and matter of course way, and 
the same thing essentially will be done this year and for years 
to come, without any great noise or machinery, and with no 
sense of weariness or exhaustion. In the State of Connecti- 
cut, the Orthodox Congregational churches number two hun- 
dred and eighty-six. After meeting all home expenses, these 
churches raised last year, for benevolent operations, $257,164.60. 
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Eleven Orthodox churches in the city of Boston contributed 
last year, to various benevolent objects, $107,755.11. Boston, 
where the Unitarian wealth and intelligence are so largely 
concentrated, has nineteen Unitarian churches. Our Metho- 
dist brethren have been displaying remarkable energy the past 
year, in raising their Centennial fund. Single churches have 
contributed for this special object, almost the entire annual 
Unitarian fund. Bromfield Street Church gave between 
$70,000 and $80,000. Christ Church, Pittsburg, gave $80,000, 

No, we repeat, the world at large is not so much impressed 
with the feat of raising $100,000 a year, for religious work, as 
the Unitarians seem to be themselves. 

We might dwell upon still other aspects, but before going 
farther we desire to take up one topic which has been already 
touched, but which needs aseparate and fullerexpansion. Few 
people are really aware as yet, what this radical wing of the 
Unitarians is now saying and doing. We desire, if possible, 
by a few illustrations, to enable the readers of the New Eng- 
lander to know, what some men in our land now regard as the 
highest and best religious development of our times. There 
is published in the city of Boston a monthly Magazine, called 
“The Radical.” It is now passing through its second volume. 
In this work you have the thoughts of men, who are not 
afraid to speak out, and have determined that they will 
speak out,—who are not ashamed openly to avow their 
sympathies with men of every class and condition, who 
hate evangelical religion—men who are ready to say that they 
expect better things for society and the world, from what has 
generally been called infidelity, than from all existing church 
organizations of the so-called evangelical type. And if they 
did not directly say so, no one, after reading their writings, 
could doubt that they felt so. Their words are winged with 
a peculiar virulence and hate. One of these writers says :— 


“The cry of ‘Infidel’ that comes up from the churches has no echo in the in- 
vincible tendencies and intrinsic needs of the American people. The tide wave 
of its inward life obeys an attraction which those eyes do not see, nor that 
tongue confess. We do not convey the whole truth when we claim that the ‘In- 
fidelity’ of to-day will be the common sense of to-morrow ; that to Science be 
longs the Theology-ef the Future.” Radical, Vol. IL, No. 5, p. 259. 


\ F 3 : 
On the cover of the Radical for December last we find an 
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advertisement, which is not to be taken authoritatively as an 
utterance of the Magazine. Only, “straws show which way 
the wind blows,” and we quote from this morceau, with the 
understanding, that after the explanation given, our readers 
will take it for what it is worth. “I wish to become acquaint- 
ed with the character and methods of organization of the 
various free religious Societies of the West, including all or- 
ganizations of Spiritualists, Friends of Progress, Rationalists, 
Free Thinkers, Infidels, &c. I wish to open correspondence 
with officers or members of these societies in order to obtain 
from them copies of whatever declarations of ideas, aims, or 
principles, or constitutions they have adopted, with a state- 
ment, in the case of each, of the time of organization, present 
number of members, &c., with such information as will help 
me to form a just estimate of the character and importance of 
this division cf the religious work of our time.” 

We might quote many passages, going to show that these 
writers openly, unblushingly avow a deeper sympathy with 
what is known as infidelity, than with what is known as 
Christianity, and we use the word Christianity here in the 
broadest sense, to include what even a conservative Unitarian 
or Universalist means by it. 

3ut we wish to bring forward a few passages to show what 
these men think about Christ. When we read these pages, 
we can understand as we could not before, the spirit that ani- 
mated the Parkerite wing, in the debate at Syracuse. One of 
the coolest and most careful of these writers says :* “ A pre- 
amble, after warm three-fold discussion from year to year, is 
re-adopted to express the fundamental Unitarian faith by the 
single article of the Lordship of Jesus Christ. But the moral 
sense disowns this soleness of supremacy. To make him a finality 
is to make him a fetish; and we have a fetish now regularly 
installed in the Unitarian church, occupying room which only 
the adorable spirit should fill.” 

From another pen we have a theory of Christ’s life and death, 
showing the ambitious hopes which stirred his mind, and the 
plans which he revolved for gaining a name and plave among 





* Radical, Vol. IL, No. 5, p. 287. 
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men. He was possessed, it seems, of “ great spiritual force, 
and with this the peculiar physical habit which gives the power 
to heal disease.” And then the writer goes on to say: 


“This pious calculation affected deeply the thought of Jesus. He would de. 
scend to the lowest service that he might reach the highest throne. He would 
even submit to death, if he could not otherwise reach the messianic throne. He 
thought this might be, sometimes was sure it would be, but did not really pre- 
pare his mind for it, It was a trial that shook his faith when the cross rose in 
his path. The same fate as other aspirants before him? He could not drink that 
cup. He raised himself to hope that even this might conduct to that goal. But 
the cross was too much, He died with the old wail of the Jew mind upon his 
lips—‘ My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me f’” * 


The same writer, in the same article, p. 217, speaking of 
Edward Irving, says: 

“ The tale is too sad to tell, how a life glorious as pure spirit can make life in 
mortal flesh, was put wholly wrong by confidence in an unwarranted word of 
Jesus. Irving went down into the dark valley, leaning his giant spirit upon the 
mere word of the peasant rabbi of Galilee, believing with the faith of a great soul, 
that in the very hour of death miracle would raise him up; and he died unvis- 
ited,—the word on which he leaned had been broken on Calvary.” 


On the same page we find also the following: 


“Tt was impossible to favor, even in ite best form, the pretension of the Jew 
mind. The world might accept it for twenty centuries, until a better thought 
should be discerned ; the confident natural mind might live by it until spiritual 
reason should be broadly enough revealed to throw it off; but it could not be ac- 
cepted in the will of God. The man had chosen wrong when he said J and my 
Father, whether he said it in terms, or said it only in expectation that the super- 
natural would break through in his favor.” 


But enough of this. We might quote, from other contribu- 
tors, divers passages to the same general end. We might copy 
the preamble and articles of a constitution, creed, or confession 
of faith, or by whatever other name it may be called, which 
has been prepared and published for a model, and in which 
the name of Christ does not appear, and all reference to 
Christianity is studiously avoided. We might speak of one 
church organization at least, which disowns the name of Chris- 
tian, and of discussions in other localities looking to the same 
result. We might show how bitterly these men speak of the 
Ohristian Sabbath, and how they look with lofty hopes and 
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expectations to the German element at the West, partly because 
it makes Sunday a holiday. 

But we have traveled in this tangled wilderness long enough, 
and are glad to emerge again into the clear light, and to find 
that the Word of God, the great moral sun of this world, still 
keeps its steady place in the heavens. If these men only knew 
their state and condition, they would take up the expressive 
language of Isaiah and utter it with nnwonted fervor :—‘ There- 
fore is judgment far from us, neither doth justice overtake us : 
we wait for light, but behold obscurity ; for brightness, but we 
walk in darkuess. We grope for the wall like the blind, and 
we grope as if we had no eyes. We stumble at noonday as in 
the night: we are in desolate places as dead men.” 

This then is the general condition of Unitarianism in our 
land to-day. A few men (we speak now of preachers and rec- 
ognized teachers) stand where they stood of old. They have 
been held fast by the sacred associations and traditions of a 
former age. They use the Word of God reverently, and appeal 
to its pages for authority. They faithfully preach the doctrine 
of repentance for sin, and unfold clearly many important Scrip- 
ture truths. A larger number, though still called conservative, 
have wandered far off from the old standard, and are ready to 
apologize for that in others which they have not themselves as 
yet fully embraced. But about one-half the preachers of the 
denomination are down upon the low, hard level of infidelity. 
They have outgrown the need of Christ, and regard him as 
an incumbrance. Some express themselves more gently 
and mildly, others speak in bolder and more impious terms 
against him. We heard a sermon from a prominent preacher 
of the Parkerite wing, some years ago, on the text: “ Hence- 
forth know we no man after the flesh ; yea, though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him 
no more,”—the doctrine of which was that Christianity has 
outgrown Christ, just as a tree outgrows the seed from which 
itsprang. The men of this Radical wing would generally go 
to that extent at least. 

We wish now, in the concluding part of this Article, to sug- 
gest that the present condition of Unitarianism is, in part at 
least, a logical conclusion from the premises. After all our 
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wanderings through these labyrinths of error and darkness, 
we return, and find that we have a New Testament, which un- 
folds to us clearly a system of salvation, and the central idea of 
that system is, an atonement for sin. After all the early and 
later arguments and protests of our Unitarian friends, we 
really have no more doubt that this doctrine is there than that 
we have a New Testament. It stands out so plainly that it is 
hard to understand how any honest man, unless he have some 
peculiar obliquity of vision, should fail to see it. This atone- 
ment is not a commercial arrangement—to buy off from pun- 
ishment so many souls for so much suffering. It is not, in any 
proper sense, to appease the wrath of God, and reconcile Him to 
the sinner, for “ God so loved the world ” antecedently, “ that 
he gave His only begotten Son” to work out this redemption. 
It is that God “might be sust and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.” It is that the universal moral empire of 
Gud might receive no detriment while this process of free par- 
don for guilty sinners should be going on. It is that there 
should be nosecret sliding away from that spotless purity which 
encircles the divinethrone. It is not necessary that one should 
understand fully all the influences which go out from this ar- 
rangement to preserve order and holiness in the great world of 
intelligent being. God never asked Mr. Theodore Parker or 
any other man to tell exactly how this atonement by Christ 
would produce its effects in men here on the earth, or in un- 
counted spheres, and on the wider scale of eternity. Indeed it 
would be a very cheap and small device in comparison with 
what it is, if we who “are of yesterday and know nothing” 
could trace out the full sweep of its influence. What if the 
sun should not be allowed to shine, until our radical friends 
had first found out all the secrets of its light and heat, and com- 
passed the outmost bounds of its beneficentagency! And what 
a petty object this glorious orb must have been, if it had been 
created small enough, and brought near enough, so that they 
could stand here on the earth and at one quick glance snatch 
all its mysteries ! 

But it is needless to dwell upon considerations of this kind. 
We open the New Testament, and we find ourselves at once 
within the circle of a scheme for acting upon the human mind, 
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unlike any other with which we are acquainted. We know 
what the earth is, and what are its native-born ideas and insti- 
tutions,—its kingdoms and empires, with their slow moving 
but continuous machinery of law and punishment. We know 
what are the human methods of culture and discipline, by 
which the mind is trained and swayed, little by little, to our 
earthly standards of intelligence and virtue. We know the 
commercial and economical arrangements of human society, 
by which one thing is given in exchange for another so that 
the merchant has his reward, and the laborer his hire. We 
know what earthly honor and glory are—for what kind of acts 
and services men ascend to the pinnacles of fame and stand out 
conspicuous before the admiring multitudes. In short, the 
laws and usages of this world, in all matters pertaining to man 
and his welfare, we comprehend easily, at least in a general 
way. 

Sut we step within the sacred enclosure of the New Testa- 
ment, and we are in the midst of another and quite different 
system. We have the evidence of this fact, not alone in a few 
striking proof-texts, but everywhere. It lurks in all the little 
nooks and corners. It peeps out from unnumbered words and 
phrases. It shapes and pervades the parables. It fills with its 
peculiar philosophy all the epistles. It comes forth in the joy- 
ful exultations and peans of victery sounding through the 
Apocalypse. It is a “kingdom of heaven,” pervaded by laws 
and customs, unknown in earthly usage. This “ kingdom of 
heaven ” is likened unto an householder, who hires laborers 
into his vineyard, and can with perfect propriety say to the 
man who has wrought his twelve hours, and complains that he 
should have no more wages than he that has wrought one 
hour: “ Friend I do thee no wrong: didst thou not agree with 
me fora penny? Take that thine is and go thy way: I will 
give unto this last, even as unto thee. * * So the last shall be 
first and the first last.” It sends the poor Publican, with his 
past life confessedly corrupt and deformed, after one prayer of 
sincere penitence, “down to his house justified.” It has no 
favor whatever for the self-righteous Pharisee, whose standing 
in community has been high, and whose outward life has been 
fair and reputable. When the young man comes, in all the 
VOL, XXVI. 2 
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glow of health, and in the beauty and pride of an earthly vir- 
tue, it abruptly cuts him short, with “ One thing thou lackest.” 
t says to the penitent thief on the cross, after a life of sin and 
crime, “ This day shalt thou be with mein Paradise.” This is 
the “kingdom of heaven”—these are features of the system 
of grace and redemption, which Christ came to work out and un- 
fold, and it needs but the glance of a moment to perceive, 
that it is something different from any known human system 
or method for acting on the mind. And yet it violates no 
principle of absolute justice, though on a superficial view it 
might seem to do so. There is a mysterious and unknown 
factor (unknown as to its full place and power) entering in to 
this combination of influences by which everything is shaped 
to the laws of truth and eternal justice. Only it is a rapid 
and summary method of reaching results. It never could 
have been contrived and fashioned on the earth. It must 
come down from higher spheres of thought and being. 

Now the central idea of this “kingdom of God”—of this 
gospel system of grace and pardon,—is the atonement for sin 
by Jesus Christ. This is the keystone of the sacred arch, 
Knock it out, and as sure as effect follows cause, the whole 
arch is destined to crumble, and fall to pieces. It may bea 
long time in doing so. There are other fastenings besides this 
keystone that may prevail for a time. Some parts of the 
structure may be stayed up more effectually than others, by 
local causes and influences—by outward surroundings and ad- 
hesions. It may be a long time before “there shall not be left 
here one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down.” 
But amid the strains and heavings of nature, the law of gravity 
at last triumphs and your arch is a ruin. 

The key-stone of the Christianity of the New Testament,— 
of its scheme of grace and redemption,—is the atonement by 
Jesus Christ. Take that one doctrine away, and you have 
really nothing left but a system of barren naturalism. It may 
seem to be a more august and illuminated system, than one 
that should be born wholly of the earth. But it differs, at 
most, only in degree, not in kind. Christ may utter wiser and 
better precepts than did the sages of antiquity, but they 
uttered many wise and good ones. He may unfold more dis 
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tinctly the duty of repentance for sin. But the human reason 
and conscience, in all generations, have instructed men, that 
when they have done wrong, they ought to be sorry for it. He 
may indeed work miracles, but in this case it is only to attest 
that he is simply a better moral teacher than any that have 
preceded him. He may rise from the dead, and bring “life 
and immortality tolight,” but it is not a new and unknown 
truth that he brings to light, for the wise men of earlicr times, 
and of different nations, believed in immortality. It is only 
that he adds more light to the light of nature. In short, look 
at the matter as we may, all the supernaturalism there is in 
Christianity, after the doctrine of the atonement is taken out, 
is in the service of naturalism. 

It would be easy, had we space, to trace the successive steps 
by which Unitarianism has been steadily descending, year by 
year, down this logical plane, toward this low level of natural 
religion. The logic of some men drives them on to reach this 
conclusion much sooner than others. Theodore Parker hast- 
ened by rapid strides from the premises to the results. Regar- 
ed simply as the working of mere intellect, we might say, that 
such a man deserves far more credit than one who will not go 
where his premises point. But there is a logic of the conscience 
and the heart in these matters that we really respect and love 
more than we do the cast-iron tread of the intellect. We con- 
fess to a greater sympathy with the men who will not wan- 
der so far away from the temples and shrines where their 
fathers worshiped—who still love to linger amid the Christian 
thoughts, usages, and associations of the past. One often finds 
his heart touched with a strange and sympathetic tenderness, 
when he happens, in some occasional religious service, to meet 
with Unitarians who love the old ways of Zion and her comely 
ordinances—who feelingly read the old Christian hymns with- 
out caring much whether there are lingering in them traces of 
the atonement or not—whose hearts are stirred by the old 
tunes in which these hymns were sung by our common Christian 
fathers. In such moments we are ready to grasp these men by 
the hand, and say, “ why cannot we be one again, sitting to- 
gether in the same heavenly places, and walking to the house 
of God in company ?” 
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But logically, using this word now in the strict sense, Theo- 
dore Parker and the Radicals are right. They are where they 
ought to be from the premises on which they started. They 
are down in the wilderness of this world, amid brambles and 
bogs, where a few scattered rays from a divine revelation, it is 
true, reach them, in spite of themselves, but where they are 
trying to make their way mainly by the light of nature. They 
are manufacturing gospels and moral systems, at the rate of a 
score or two a year. This universe, in its full reach and ex- 
tent, with all its subtle laws, mental, moral, and physical, is 
rather a large problem for a finite mind, here on earth, to 
grasp. But they have mastered it. They know it all. Their 
reason is adequate to meet and answer all moral questions, 
Some of their writings, for pride and hate, make us think of 
the speech which Milton puts into the mouth of the fallen 
archangel. They have reached that point where they seem to 
take a strange delight in “trampling under foot the Son of God, 
and counting the blood of the covenant wherewith they were 
sanctified an unholy thing.” 

We look on and see all this with pity and sorrow of heart, 
but without the slightest fear or apprehension, as to the ulti- 
mate result, so far as the Gospel of Jesus Christ is concerned. 
It is no new thing for this system of grace and redemption to 
encounter enemies. From the first centuries of the Christian 
era, all the way along until now, its foes have perpetually 
thronged about its path, and threatened to bar all further 
progress. For eighteen hundred years they have been just 
about to rid the world of this old superstition. They have been 
as boasting and self-contident—as wise in their own conceit— 
as sure that the last days had come, as our Radical friends are 
now. A Gospel that has lived so long in such a world as this 
is, and has not only lived, but gone on vonquering and subdu- 
ing nations to itself from generation to generation, in spite of 
the rage and malice of its enemies, has a vitality, the secret of 
which is not revealed unto those who hate it. The Greeks of 
our day may call it “ foolishness,” as they did of old, but it does 
not vanish from the earth because the Greeks call it foolish- 

ness. Somewhere in the unknown years of the future a scene 
is to be enacted, which will probably appear in its appropriate 
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place and time, and will not be left out of the drama, lest it 
should prove offensive to our Unitarian friends of the Radical 
wing. The scene is thus described by an ancient writer: “ And 
I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round about 
the throne, and the beasts, and the elders, and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands: saying with a loud voice, ‘ worthy is the Lams that 
was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.’ And every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I saying, ‘ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lame 
for ever and ever,’” 











Artictz IL—DIVORCE. 
PART IL—DOCTRINE OF DIVORCE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Nornre places in a more striking light the sway of Christ 
over the mind of the Christian world than the fact that a few 
hints of his have been enough to turn the opinions and the 
practice of men into a new channel. This is illustrated by 
what he says of divorce; in giving commands concerning which 
he passes outside of his ordinary line of teaching, and enters 
into the region of positive external morality, instead of con- 
fining his precepts to the regulation of the thoughts and the 
affections. What he says on this subject is small in compass, 
it is a moral rule, and not a law for a state, it leaves more than 
one problem to be solved, and yet it has to a great extent con- 
trolled Christian law in an important branch of private re- 
lations, it has directed the discipline of the Church, it has 
helped to purify the family, and thus has aided the spread of 
the Gospel. It was, moreover, eminently needed at the time 
when it was made known. We hope to have shown, in our 
former Article, that the great looseness and corruption, in the 
marriage relations, of the three nations to whom the world 
owes most of its progress, called for a reform, that there was 
need that a higher idea of marriage, a deeper sense of its sanc- 
tity should be placed among men, and a community be formed 
where the practice should be consonant with the idea, This 
has been done by Christ through his church; and they who 
receive him as the Lord from heaven, when they reflect that 
he is abstinent and reserved on most points of external morality, 
wil! admire the wisdom which led him to be outspoken on this. 
We propose in our present Article to examine his words relat- 
ing to divorce which are on record, and then to proceed to a con- 
sideration of the Apostle Paul’s precepts on the same subject. 
The passages in the Gospels which bear on the subject of 
divorce are contained in Matthew v., 31, 32, xix., 3—9, Mark 
x., 2—12, and Luke xvi., 18. The second and third of these 
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passages were evidently uttered on the same occasion in reply 
to tempting questions put by Pharisees, and with some differ- 
ences of importance they have the same strain of thought. 
The passage in Luke is found in company with verses between 
which the connexion of thought is hard to be traced, and in an 
address or reply to the sneers of covetous Pharisees. When 
we compare this passage with that in the sermon on the mount, 
the disjointed thoughts in Luke have a light thrown upon 
them, and appear to be fragments of the same discourse. With- 
out the place in Matthew we could find no law of associa- 
tion in Luke, or at most could only guess at one. But with 
the help of the first gospel, v. 17, of Luke, “ and it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of the law to fail,” oc- 
curring as it does in Matthew chap. v., avd being an essential part 
of that wonderful sermon, is seen to have a vital union with 
v. 18, which treats of divorce. We conclude that they must 
be brought into harmony, or that Christ repeated his instruc- 
tions in similar forms on different occasions, in the one case 
delivering them to the people, in the other to the Pharisees. 
Which of these harmonizing theories is to be chosen it is not 
our business here to decide. We assume that our Lord ex- 
pressed himself at least twice on the subject of divorce, and not 
once only, for we assume that there was a connected discourse 
on the mount, and that the words in Matthew v., 31, 32, fit too 
well into that discourse not to have belonged to it from the 
first. 

The principal differences between these places of the gospels 
are the following:—1. Matthew in both his passages adds a 
condition under which divorce is permissible,—“ except on the 
ground of fornication,” “ but for fornication,”—while Mark and 
Luke express a prohibition of divorce which is altogether ab- 
solute. It is easy to say with Meyer that the condition, being 
understood of course, did not require to be expressed. But we 
ought to notice that St. Paul also, when he refers to our Lord’s 
teaching, inserts no condition whatever. We have then three 
witnesses to the absence of the condition against one for it, 
and the conjecture is not altogether improbable that it was 
added for the sake of greater clearness in Matthew, rather than 
omitted out of brevity by the others as being understood of 
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itself. Upon the meaning of «opvsia, and the condition itself, 
we shall speak hereafter. 

2. Mark has the important addition, “if a woman shall put 
away her husband and be married to another she committeth 
adultery.” Now as by Jewish law a woman had no power 
whatever to put away her husband, this certainly looks like an 
addition to the original words of Christ, intended for the re- 
lations of believers in the heathen countries, where wives could 
procure divorce as well as husbands. But here again Paul 
supports Mark in 1 Cor. vii., 10: “unto the married I com- 
mand, yet not I but the Lord, let not the wife be separated 
from her husband.” What if by the law of Moses the wife 
could not be active in a case of divorce, we know that this oe- 
curred in the family of Herod, and it is likely that Greek or 
Roman custom may already have begun to creep into Pales- 
tine; at least the license of divorce allowed by the rulers of 
the world could not have escaped the knowledge of our Lord. 
Why is it incredible then that he should have contemplated 
the case of a woman putting away her husband / 

3. In Matthew xix. our Lord says everything in the presence 
of the Pharisees. In Mark x. he gives out the principle of the 
indissolubility of marriage, and then in the house expounds 
the matter further to his disciples. Some critics see a mistake 
or inaccuracy here. If there were any, it must be laid at Mat- 
thew’s door, for the words of Mark, “ and in the house the dis- 
ciples asked him again of this matter,” give proof of fresh clear 
recollection. But is there anything forced here in the sup- 
position that our Lord went over again to his disciples with 
what he had said just before, so that there was no need on the 
part of either evangelist to give an account of the whole con- 
versation. In Matthew the disciples felt perplexed by what 
he had said, and put him further questions. They would not 
readily do this before the carping Pharisees, and so Mark’s 
statement that the subject was continued in the house is justi- 
fied, and his account of what was said in the house rendered at 
least probable. 

Having thus discussed the form in which our Lord’s words 
appear, let us now look at their purpose and their import. 
Here the first thing to be noticed is that our Lord acts the part 
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not of a civil legislator, but of a supreme moral teacher. He 
does not establish a law concerning divorce, but declares that 
the existing code permits certain things which must be con- 
demned as wrong, as violating high ethical rules acknowledged 
by the law itself. Every moral teacher, not to say every moral 
man, must take the same position in regard to the laws of his 
country. These may, in fact they must, fail to forbid, even 
when they do not allow, many things which sound morality 
condemns. The law is an external, general, coarse, imperfect 
rule, commanding often what the ethical code requires, and 
as frequently permitting what that code prohibits. If there 
were any permissions of the Jewish law which ran counter to 
true righteousness, if it afforded any facilities for transgression 
which ought to be cut off, it was the business of Christ to notice 
them and to animadvert against them. Herein he differs in 
no respect from any other moral teacher. Nor are these verses 
touching divorce peculiar in this respect. When he cites the 
lew talionis of the Old Testament, “an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,” he tells his hearers that justice as expressed 
in the law might permit this to be done, but there was some- 
thing higher than justice ; “ resist not evil ” was a better law of 
life, a law necessary for anyone who would be his disciple. 

Now it might happen, as it has happened, that some of 
these rules propounded by our Lord would reform and trans- 
form iegislation. Such, owing to the fact that marriage has 
most important civil, moral, and religious relations, would in- 
evitably be the result of the utterances concerning divorce. 
Still they are not properly legislation, but they are principles 
which in lands under a Christian faith must leaven all legis- 
lation. 

Secondly, the tone our Lord uses, and the ground on which 
he pats his restrictions of divorce, show at once a remarkable 
depth of thought and the consciousness of an authority such 
as pertains to a divine messenger. The man who beyond all 
others was nourished by the scriptures and reverenced the 
scriptures, criticises a provision of the Mosaic law, and taxes 
it with imperfection. In so doing he boldly lays down a prin- 
ciple of the ntmost importance and of far reaching conse- 
quences,—that the Mosaic economy, although given by God, 
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was rudimentary, transitory, and accomodated to the state of 


a nation not yet capable of the highest kind of civil polity, 
There is in his words even the germ of an abolition of the old 
economy, the beginning of a judgment pronounced against the 
old rites, in short against the old religion in its external forms; 
for if divorce was permitted on account of the hardness of the 
people’s hearts, why might not the forms of the ceremonial 
law be accomodated to an early stage of their progress and be 
unsuitable for a more advanced stage. Thus our Lord with- 
out seeming to do so, drove that entering wedge into the law 
which Paul and his school drove further, until all men saw 
that it was done away in Christ. 

Nor is the reason which our Lord gives for his new morality, 
in the matter of divorce, less remarkable. The freedom al- 
lowed by the law, he says, was inconsistent with the true pri- 
meval conception of marriage. Law, a patch-work of expe- 
dients, needs not to conform to the true conception of human 
relations,—that is to say, there are times, there is a state of 
feeling, a “hardness of hearts,” which stand in the way of 
pertect legislation, although the nearer the law approaches to 
that standard, the greater the proof and the greater the securi- 
ty of the genuine culture of the people. But morality must 
conform to the true idea, and it is the highest merit of a moral 
teacher, if he has the idea bright in his own mind and is able 
to set it forth to his fellow-men. Christ had this idea. The 
man who never drew trom experience any judgments concern- 
ing the human relations of which he here speaks, whose vocation 
was too high for the entanglements of family life,—he corrects 
the judgments of men by a reference to the essential nature of 
marriage ; it is the state of life in which two have become one 
flesh, it is a state founded by God at the first creation of man, 
it is therefore a union made by divine authority which human 
authority may not sever. 

Before proceeding to the special rules which our Lord lays 
down, we remark that he does not side with either of the two 
schools which then divided opinion among the Jews on the 
subject of divorce. The doctrines of Hillel* of course he 
utterly discards, but he does not give his adhesion to those of 
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Shammai any more than in the conversation with the Samari- 
tan woman he pronounces altogether for the Jews against her 
nation. In fact it is altogether probable that his rule is far 
stricter than that of the sehool of Shammai, and he shows no 
interest in the explanation of Deut. xxiv., 1—5, about which 
the rabbis wrangled. His interest is moral, his views are gen- 
eral and human, not Jewish and Mosaical, while his line of 
thought must have surprised the tithers of mint, anise, and 
cummin. 

What then does he lay down? His rules may be all com- 
prised in the following propositions : 

First, that the man who in conformity with the permission 
or sufferance of the law puts away his wife by a bill of 
divorcement,—“ saving for the cause of fornication”—and 
marries another, commits adultery, or, as Mark has it, commits 
adultery “ against her,” or to her injury. 

Second, that the man who thus puts away his wife causes 
her to commit adultery, that is, by placing it within her power 
to marry whom she pleases leads her to form an adulterous 
connexion, inasmuch as she is still his wife in the eye of God. 
Matthew alone preserves this declaration. 

Third, that the man who marries her who has thus been put 
away commits adultery. This rule is contained in both places 
of Matthew, and in Luke, but not in Mark. 

Fourth, that the woman who puts away her husband and is 
married to another commits adultery. As we have already 
had occasion to say, Mark alone has recorded this declaration, 
but is sustained by the Apostle Paul. 

The general principle, serving as the ground-work of all 
these declarations, is, that legal divorce does not in the view 
of God and according to the correct rule of morals authorize 
either husband or wife thus separated to marry again, with 
the single exception that when the divorce occurs on account 
of a sexual crime the innocent party may without guilt con- 
tract a second marriage. 

In the application of these precepts for the guidance of the 
church of Christ, it will not be doubted that whatever is said 
only of the husband may be said ceteris paribus of the wife 
also, Had the case of a woman divorcing herself from her 


. 
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husband never been put on record by Mark, the reason of the 
rule would have applied equally to her, and the fact that 
Jewish law never gave the woman the power to commence 
proceedings in a divorce would hav® sufficiently accounted for 
all silence respecting cases of that description. This case is 
plain enongh, but there are questions of some importance and 
of sorhe difficulty growing out of our Saviour’s words which 
need to be considered. 

We notice in the first place the fact that nothing is said of 
the remarriage of a party—a woman for instance—divorced 
on account of her crime. It has been gravely argued in our 
country and our time, that inasmuch as the married pair are 
no longer one flesh after crime, the guilty one is free to marry 
again, yes, even to marry the tempter or seducer, and that this 
is no violation of the law of Christ. We admit that Christ 
observes silence on this point. He could not say that sucha 
guilty author of a divorce committed adultery by marrying 
again, for she is now free from her husband. But it would 
have been idle to refer to such a case, for in the first place it 
had nothing to do with the immediate point on which Christ 
expresses an opinion, and in the second place such a person 
would have been punishable by Jewish law with death. To 
claim for an adulterer and an adulteress the protection of law ina 

hristian state, so that, when free through their crime from 
former obligations, they may legally perpetuate a union begun 
in sin, is truly to put a premium on adultery. A Herod on 
that plan, after sinning with his brother’s wife, would need 
only to wait for legal separation to convert incest into legiti- 
mate wedlock. 

Another question of importance relates to the meaning of 
wopveia in the two passages of Matthew. Is it synonymous 
with worysie or does it embrace unchaste acts not going to that 
length? Can it include acts committed before marriage, of 
must it be confined to sins which violate the marriage cove 
nant? Interpreters might be named who have given latitude 
to the word in one or the other of these respects. In regard 
to the question of time, it is enough to say that our Saviour’ 
whole strain of remark assumes that the parties have become 
one flesh, and that one of them by the violence of crime ha 
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been torn away from the other. He does not go back of the 
commencement of marriage to enquire what previous crimes, 
frauds, deficiencies or closeness of relationship made the union 
illegitimate ab initio. That he leaves to the civil law. He is 
not giving a lecture on marriage or making canons for church 
discipline ; he is merely answering a question in regard to the 
termination of a marriage already existing. How then can 
we conceive him to have referred in his precepts to an ante- 
nuptial condition of things. To this which is entirely conclu- 
sive, we might add a consideration which is only corroborative 
and has no independent force of its own, that in corrupt states 
of society a most alarming license would be given to divorce 
by making such a precept embrace a whole lifetime, especially 
if the rule were applied alike to both sexes. 

The word then relates to what has transpired s¢nce marriage. 
We add that it must refer to some outward act. It cannot in 
its proper sense denote a mere quality, and, if ever used with 
a breadth of meaning to embrace sensual Just, it must be in 
the company of words which made its sense clear, like “ in his 
heart,” Matthew v., 28. It must intend a positive outward act 
which all would understand to be a violation of the obligations 
of marriage, a departure in essentials from its idea, otherwise 
we cannot account for the omission of the condition in Mark, 
Luke, and St. Paul’s writings, and its appearance in Matthew 
alone. It must point to crime wrought by one of the married 
pair with a third person, not to wanton conduct in which the 
married pair unite, which might be called impurity, or lewdness, 
but never sopveia in any proper sense. We have then, in assigning 
it a meaning, to choose between the narrowest sense in which 
it is strictly synonymous with adultery, or a broader sense, in- 
cluding as well crimes more grave and bestial than adultery, 
as acts of attempted but interrupted crime. It seems hardly 
worth our while to decide whether the narrower or wider sense 
ought to prevail. Many of the best interpreters regard the 
word as equivalent to the more specific poryeia, and we are will- 
ing to accede to their opinion.* 


* Origen seems to understand it thus, Tom. 14 of his comment on Matthew 
(iil., 322, 823, ed. Lommatsch). So Greg. Naz. says (Or. 37), that Christ allows 
separation only from the répyn, because she vobebe ré yévos, Basil in his 21st canon 
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But why should an exception like that in the two passages 
of Matthew be made, if wopve/a is the sane as adultery, when 
the latter crime was punishable with death and thus divorce 
would seem to be superfluous. A conjectural answer might 
be drawn from the altered circumstances of the Jews in their 
later times, when intercourse with the more polished heathen, 
in whose eyes sexual crimes were not very heinous, tended to 
relax the strictness with which the law was enforced, and when 
the right of capital punishment was taken away from their 
courts by the Romans. But a better solution of the difficulty 
lies in this, that the husband was not bound, so far as appears, 
to denounce his guilty wife, but that it was the business of the 
local police to bring crimes before the local courts—the elders 
or presbytery of the commune—for their adjudicature. Thus 
the husband, even in such cases, might give the ordinary bill 
of divorcement, leaving it to common fame to bring the matter 
before the police magistrates.* This view of Jewish usage gives 
a better explanation of Jer. iii., 8, than we gave in the last 
number of the New Englander. God is there spoken of as 
putting adulterous Israel away, and as giving her a bill of 
divorce, and if our present explanation is the right one there 
was no deviation in this from the usage in actual cases of adul- 
tery. The husband put away his wife, and on the magistrates 
devolved the duty of bringing her to justice. With this agrees 
what is said of Joseph in Matthew i., 19. He was a just man, 
and therefore unwilling that the supposed crime of his be- 
trothed should go unrebuked, and yet being reluctant to ex- 
pose her, he made up his mind to put her away se as not to 
attract public notice. Justice was satisfied in his view, so far 




































cited by Suicer, voce répvos, used that word in the same way, and Balsamon re- 
marks that he calls the adulterer a répves. Euthymius in bis commentary on 
Matthew v., 82, explains the one word by the other. All the most recent com- 
mentators of highest credit do the same. For opinions allowing a wider sense to 
the word, Tholuck (Bergpred. ed. 3, p. 229) who himself adheres to the sense 
which is here defended, and Alford in his note on Matthew v., 32, may be con- 
sulted. We may add that in Hosea ii., 3, where it is said of the wife whom he 
bought in symbol, “thou shalt not play the harlot,” there is the same substitution 
of the more general for the more specific term. 

* Comp. Saalschiitz, chapters 4 and 6 on the judges and the Shoterim. 
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as he was concerned, when he abrogated the contract by a 
private separation.* 

But there are frightful crimes against nature, odious even to 
the heathen: supposing these not to be included in the term 
eoveia, Will they furnish no ground for divorce? All that needs 
to be said here seems to be that death is the penalty for such 
crimes by Jewish and most other laws, so that the separation 
would be inevitable ; that our Lord had no occasion to speak 
of gross crimes of very rare occurrence about which there could 
be no difference of opinion ; and that if both he and the Phari- 
sees admitted these crimes to be more than adultery, his ex- 
ception by right reason would include them. 

There ought to be, however, some reason why ‘opvsia, the 
generic word, is here used instead of the more specific porysia. 
That reason can hardly be the rhetorical one of avoiding the 
repetition of the same word. Nor can it well be what Tholuck 
suggests, in his commentary on the sermon on the mount, that 
the generic word gives more indication of the moral category 
of the offense. Still less is DeWette’s solution satisfactory— 
“that porysia is avoided because the verb poryaedu is afterwards 
used in a wider sense.” Perhaps the explanation may be found 
in the consideration that as the same offense could be called by 
the one name in relation to the husband, and by the other in 
relation to the paramour, the word was naturally suggested. 

The one exception made by our Saviour excludes all others, 
unless it can be shown that they are embraced under the same 
reason to an equal or greater extent. Meyer and Tholuck 
therefore justly rebuke DeWette for his loose assertion that in 
allowing one actual ground of divorce our Lord allowed more 
than one. The exception, when the indissoluble nature of 
marriage is the starting point, is of strict interpretation, or else 
sich as all, at the time when it was made, would admit with- 
out its being mentioned. And this remark brings us to the 
passages in the two other evangelists, and in Paul where no 
exceptional case is stated. The reason for these unqualified 





* The notion at one time pretty common that éixacos here means mild, clement, 
's now nearly exploded—The betrothed was treated as a wify by the law. 
Deut, xxii., 23, 
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statements of the eacred writers is not—as Meyer well observes 
—that Christ conceded somewhat at first to Jewish marriages 
contracted before his church was established,* but that the two 
Evangelists and the Apostle regard the exception as a matter 
of course, and pass it over in silence. This they might well 
do, if the exception related to so great a crime as adultery, 
which of itself actually caused the married pair to be no longer 
one flesh, which violated the idea of marriage. 

There is nothing in these passages, nor in our Saviour’s 
principle in regard to marriage, nor in other passages of the 
New Testament, that can fairly be regarded as forbidding the 
innocent party, against whom the crime of adultery has been 
committed, to contract a second marriage. This severe opinion 
arose in the early church. Augustin advocated it in his treatise 
de conjugiis adulterinis, although in his retractations + this 
nobly honest man donbts whether he has cleared up the matter 
in that work. The opinion became current and passed into 
canonical law. The Council of Trent, in the seventh canon on 
matrimony, pronounces a curse on him who taxes the church 
with error for teaching “that he commits adultery who puts 
away an adulterous wife and marries another woman, and that 
the woman commits the same crime who puts away an adulterous 
husband and marries another man.” But this canon, which 
rests on a view of marriage not entirely scriptural, receives no 
sanction from the New Testament. It is most clear that the 
words “ except it be for fornication ” (Matt. xix., 9) allow divorce 
in that particular case, and that in the divorce spoken of liberty 
of remarriage is implied. The question is what must the par- 
ties to the conversation have understood by putting away, as 
our Lord here uses the word. How could they have guessed that 
he meant separation guoad thorum only, which was not known 
to the law? Is it not evident that they were compelled to give 
that sense to his words which divorce had in the law of Moses 









* A worthy Catholic scholar, Hug, throws this out, and it would help the 
absolute indissolubility of marriage according to the view of that church, but it 
would require us to believe that “except it be for fornication,” in Matt. xix., is 
an interpolation. Of this however, although the reading varies, there is no good 


evidence. ° 
+ Lib. ii., chap, 57, 
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about which they were talking. The permission then to put 
away a wife in this one case involves a permission of remar- 
riage to the innocent party. , 

After the same analogy the parallel crime of the husband 
separates the married pair to the same extent, and involves 
permission of remarriage to the innocent wife. This is gener- 
ally conceded by those who do not hold with the Catholics that 
marriage cannot in the absolute sense be dissolved by crime. 
But a difficulty here arises. What sense shall we attach to 
the word adultery—the narrower Jewish sense, or the broader 
one, which the word now generally carries with it? Among the 
Jews the wife and the husband were not on an equality; the 
husband might commit whoredom with an unmarried woman 
without being an adulterer; the wife was an adulteress when 
she fell into similar transgression. What then would our Sa- 
viour have meant, had he uttered the words used by Mark (x., 
12), “and if a woman put away her husband,” with the quali- 
fication found in Matthew, “saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion?” If wopvsia could mean any lewd conduct inconsistent 
with being one flesh the case might be clear, but this is, to say 
the least, doubtful, and we Lave not been able to admit it. As 
far then as the use of words is concerned we could not infer 
that our Lord gave the same liberty of remarriage to the wife 
thus injured as to the husband similarly wronged. But when 
we consider that he must have viewed the husband’s crime 
with an unmarried woman as a great one, as an equal violation 
of the marriage covenant with the wife’s, as an equal breach of 
the original law or declaration that “they twain shall be one 
flesh,” which excludes all sexual impurity of both alike with 
anyone else, we believe that he would have placed both part- 
ners on the same ground, and given liberty of remarriage in 
that one case to the wronged woman. And yet, in the absence 
of any words from our Lord, we do not hold this opinion 
with the same confidence as we hold that the liberty of remar- 
riage for the man, when the woman is the offender, is clearly 
to be gathered from our Lord’s precepts. 

But may it not be said with Augustin * that the precept of 





* De adul. conj., near the beginning. 
VOL. XXVI. 15 
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Paul, “if she depart, let her remain unmarried,” can only be 
reconciled with the words of our Lord on the supposition that 
this departure had taken place on the ground of the adultery 
of her husband. She could then put him away or depart from 
him, but according to Christian law had no liberty of remar- 
riage; and she might be reconciled to him so as to live with 
him again. The same would be true mutatis mutandis of the 
husband, and thus forgiveness for the highest matrimonial 
crime would be in accordance with the spirit of the gospel, but 
remarriage be opposite both to its genius and its positive rules, 
Or, to express the argument in a word, Christ allows putting away 
only on account of adultery. But Paul conceives of a separation 
of one member of the church from another who is a husband or 
wife. Therefore this separation must be on the ground of 
adultery. But the party leaving the other must remain un- 
married. Therefore the man or woman separated from a 
guilty partner must remain unmarried. 

The only way of meeting this argument is to deny that sepa- 
ration is understood by Christ and Paul in the same sense, and 
to take the ground that the case of adultery was not before the 
Apostle’s mind. Christ was arguing with the Pharisees on 
such divorces as were attended with a licence of marrying 
again, and denies that any such could take place except in one 
specific instance. Did Paul draw the rule tighter, and deny that 
remarriage was lawfu! even in that specific instance? Or did he 
contemplate such separations of an informal sort, begun with- 
out even the idea of remarriage, as might have occurred with- 
in the Christian Church? To us it appears that he meant 
such separations by his word xwp3%, and he says in effect, if 
separated let her not commit adultery by marrying again, 
which she would do if she had left her husband for a cause 
falling short of adultery. 

We now pass on to that important passage in the first of 
Corinthians, where the Apostle Paul handles the subject of 
divorce. Two cases are here noticed, one for which the Lord 
had given commandment, where both the parties were Christian 
believers, and another which had not been provided for by the 
Saviour’s authority, where one of the parties was an unbeliever. 
In regard to the first case, the Apostle must refer to the com- 
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mandment contained in the extant words of Christ, or to some 
other of similar import. We have already observed that he 
coincides with Mark in speaking of a wife divorcing herself 
from her husband, and with both Mark and Luke in omitting 
the exception which Matthew twice inserts in hisGospel. How 
the exception came to be admitted we have tried to explain, 
and the explanation will derive additional weight from a similar 
omission in Rom. vii., 2, where, when it broadly said that the 
wife is bound by the law to her husband as long as he liveth, 
the Apostle puts out of sight the husband’s freedom of divorcing 
the wife which the law itself concedes to him. 

The commandment of Christ is limited, as we conceive, by 
the Apostle to the case where both partners in the marriage 
are believers, because only in such a case could it be regarded 
es the practical iaw of the household, whatever might be the 
law of the land, and in such a case its infraction would always 
fall under the jurisdiction of the church. In the other case one 
of the parties would profess submission to a commandment to 
which the other attached no binding force. It may be that the 
Apostle regarded marriage to be as indissoluble in itself for 
partners of diverse faith, or even for two heathen, as for two 
Christian believers. The principle uttered by Christ of the 
“one flesh,” he may have fully received as applicable to mar- 
riage in general, and yet there was need of discussing a second 
case, not because the principle here was different, but because 
it contained difficulties which needed to be considered by them- 
selves. We must not impute to the Apostle the opinion that 
Christ’s precept was not as broad as the reasons on which it 
was based, but the gospel in its spread met persons whose sub- 
jective state could not be controlled by the precept: there was 
need therefore of advice for those whom such persons affected 
by their conduct. 

The Apostle’s repetition of the Gospel precept, besides the 
prohibition there found, contains the decision of a case that 
may have existed at the very time in the Corinthian Church. 
Let not the wife separate herself from her husband. But 
should she even have separated herself,—which seems to imply 
that instances of this kind had occurred and were known to 
the Apostle,—let her remain unmarried or be recunciled to her 
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husband. Here the latter words imply that the separation 
was due not to any crime on the husband’s part, but to dissen- 
sions between the married pair. And the Apostle allows the 
wife who has gone so far—such is thesense of xai—as even to 
withdraw from her husband and to live apart, the choice be- 
tween remaining unmarried and returning, after an amicable 
settlement of the difficulties, to the former condition. Here 
the verb denoting separation is somewhat indefinite in its 
sense. It can denote simple withdrawal from the husband’s 
house and society without any formal act by which remarriage 
would be legalized, or it can include the declaration of a pur- 
pose of divorce besides. We question whether it means so 
much as this, although it is used as the equivalent of aoinus, 
For the Apostle says, “ let her be reconciled,” which seems to 
imply that mere peace between the parties and return to the 
husband was all that she needed to do, as not having already 
taken the step of a legal separation. Yet, on the other hand, 
the expression, “let her remain unmarried,” implies the power 
of sooner or later contracting a /egal marriage with another 
man. But whatever may be thought of this, it is obvious that 
the Apostle conceives of a state of things in which a woman 
separated from her husband, and that, it may be, permanently. 
shall have no right, according to the Lord’s commandment, of 
marriage with another man. In other words, we have here an 
dctual separation @ mensa et thoro without a separation a 
vinculo matrimonii. This third state between absolute di- 
vorce and the full marriage union has then the sanction of the 
Apostle,—not of course as something desirable, but probably 
as a kind of barricade against divorce and a defense of the 
Saviour’s commandment. It may be introduced therefore into 
the law of Christian lands. 

From cases where both parties were Christian believers the 
Apostle passes on toa new kind of cases, doubtless frequent 
enough, for which Christ had not provided,—those in which one 
of the parties had received the Gospel, while the other still 
continued a heathen. In regard to all such cases the Apostle’s 
words involve, without expressing fully, the principle that the 
believing party is not to initiate any steps which will termi 
nate the marriage union, but must remain passive, while all 
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active proceedings are expected to emanate from the other 
side. Thus should the unbelieving husband or wife be content 
to dwell with the Christian partner, the latter may not put the 
other away. This is the first case that is noticed and it was 
doubtless of frequent occurrence. Here Paul meets a feeling 
to which the new faith itself might give rise. So great was 
the transition from the foul worship of impure divinities to the 
faith in Christ and in a God of holiness, that close connexion 
with a heathen, however ignorantly or innocently begun, 
might seem unclean and unhallowed. To this he replies, with- 
out mentioning the feeling itself, that the heathen partner is 
hallowed by the believing one, that marriage and the marriage 
bed preserve their sanctity because one of the parties is a con- 
secrated person. Otherwise the children would be unclean, 
whereas all admit that they are consecrated. Without stop- 
ping to discuss the Apostle’s meaning here, it is enough if we 
say that he draws a broad line between a family where both 
parents are heathen and another where one is a Christian. 

But the heathen, whose husband or wife had become a 
Christian convert, might be soured or alienated for that very 
reason, and might insist on terminating the union. The de- 
cision in this second case is expressed in these words: “ But 
if the unbelieving depart let him depart.” That is, if he sep- 
arates himself from his Christian partner (or is in the act of 
separating himself, as some explain the tense), let him take his 
course unhindered. A believer has not (by his profession) been 
brought into slavery, is not under bondage iu such cases, is not 
subjected to the obligation of keeping up the marriage relation 
and of preventing the disruption by active measures of his 
own. Such bondage would subject the believer to a state of 
warfare, but God’s call to him, when he invites him into the 
Gospel, is in the form of peace. And moreover let not the 
believing party think that he ought to take on him this pain- 
ful obligation in order to convert the heathen partner. For it 
is wholly uncertain whether by living with such a partner, 
when he is bent on separation, any such result will be 
attained.* 


* The clause “but God has called us to peace ” is difficult. We have given 
the antithesis, represented by dé, as pointing to a state of strife which Paul only 
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This is an important passage, as furnishing the authority, if 
there be any in the scripture, for divorce with remarriage on 
the ground of desertion. In rendering its meaning, as we have 
done, we have unavoidably shown a certain amount of bias on 
that question, because otherwise the connexion of thought could 
not easily be presented. We will now return on our steps, glane- 
ing as briefly as possible at the leading interpretations of ver. 15- 
16, then looking again at the connexion, and finally, endeavor- 
ing to discover how the decisions of the Apostie can be brought 
into harmony with those of the Lord. 

The greater part of the commentators, although by no means 
all, understand od dedoiAwras, “is not under bondage,” to deny 
the necessity of remaining unmarried, and infer from it the 
lawfulness of taking another husband or wife under the con- 
ditions specified by the Apostle. The Catholic Church, so strict 
in the matter of divorce, allows, and that in good part on the 
authority of this passage, both divorce and second marriage to 
a Christian separated from a heathen by the agency of the 
latter.* The prevailing view among the Protestants also has 
drawn a justification of divorce in cases of malicious desertion, 





hints at, for it seems to us to be implied in the word ywpiZera:. The expression 
“in peace,” as the original is literally rendered, many make equivalent with 
into peace, Winer teaches us that Paul never uses év as equivalent to eis, and 
explains it “‘ so as to be in peace,” which is really admitting what he condemns, 
DeWette follows him, Harless and Meyer give the solution adopted in our para- 
phrase .—“ God has called us in peace,” i, e. God’s call has come to us in the ethical 
form of peace. The words “for what knowest thou—whether” were taken by 
nearly all the older commentators as implying the possibility that by living to- 
gether with the heathen the Christian might save him or her. It would then be 
a dissuasive against separation. But logic will not bend to this rendering. We 
ought to have for it a different context. It would require ri dé instead of ri yap, 
and the words scarcely admit of the version “what do you know but that,” 
or “how do you know that you will not.” Foran attempt of Tholuck to defend 
this way of understanding the interrogation, see his Bergpred. fourth edition, p. 
252. Billroth, Riickert, Olshausen take itin the same way. It would strengthen 
our side to follow them, but this seems te us an inadmissible construction. Nor can 
v. 17 weigh in opposition. The condition in which the believer actually is, is 
one of desertion, not one of cohabitation with a husband or wife. Let him or her 
then remain in this state of desertion, The case is like that mentioned in v, 27. 

* We may have to revert to this again; at present it is enough to say that ia 
passages of the Canon Law relating to this subject (Decret. Grat. ii, Caus. 
xxviii, Qu. 2, C. 2, and Decretals, iv., 19, de divortiis, Cap. 7), this text is cited 
as the authority. It should be added, however, that the opinion entertained in 
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whether the guilty party be a heathen or not, from this com- 
mandment of the Apostle. To some the bondage which the 
Apostle speaks of is that of remaining unmarried, or the alter- 
native obligation of either remaining unmarried or being re- 
conciled, so that the duty, where one of the parties is a heathen» 
is just the opposite of that prescribed in v.11. Others draw 
this right of remarriage as an inference from the scope of the 
passage, rather than rest it upon any particular expression. 
And the question may be asked with some force, why, if re- 
marriage is not allowed, does the Apostle consider his com- 
mandment to be a new one. Is all the difference between the 
case in v. 11, and that in v. 15, that in the former the separated 
party must, and in the latter need not be reconciled to the 
other ¢ 

We will first look at the meaning of od dedoiAwra., The verb 
has been compared by some with déerai, which in several 
places is made use of by the Apostle to denote the marriage 
bond (vv. 27, 39, Rom. vii., 2). But in truth there is no con- 
nexion between the two words. The one denotes an obligation 
merely, and the other a severe or painful obligation, an unfree 
subjection resembling that of slavery. It might without ques- 
tion be used on the proper occasion by an author who wished 
to express a harsh necessity of remaining unmarried. But the 
sense would lie not in the word, but in the context. 

What then is the bondage which the context here points 
out? Meyer correctly answers that ov dedodAwras does not deny 
the obligation to remain unmarried, as Grotius and others as- 
sert, but the necessity of continuing the married state; and so 
he remarks that the place gives no express answer to the ques- 
tion whether Paul concedes remarriage to the Christian party. 
Stanley on the passage remarks in the same strain, “ that this 
is not so much a permission of separation as an assertion that, 
if on other grounds a separation has taken place, there is 
no obligation on the Christian partner to insist on a union.” 
So too DeWette says that “ the positive side of this notion [7. e. 
of the notion of separation, viz.: remarriage] is certainly not 





the ancient church concerning heathen marriage facilitated this allowance of re- 
marriage, where the parties had been heathen. 
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brought forward by the Apostle, although it may be supplied 
by correct inference.” Norcan we forbear to introduce a pas- 
sage from Neander’s commentary on Corinth. vii., for which our 
readers, we are sure, will thank us. ‘ Protestant exegesis,” he 
says, ‘has understood the Apostle to the effect that in such a 
case the Christian party would be authorized to enter into a 
new marriage. But this is not at all contained in the words. 
The Apostle simply means that in things pertaining to religious 
conviction no one ought to be the slave of another, that the 
Christian partner cannot be forced to stay with the heathen, if 
the latter will not allow to the other the exercise of his religious 
convictions. In such circumstances a separation can be allowed, 
but of an allowance to contract another marriage there is not 
a word here said.” And we close our citation of authorities 
with an extract from Tholuck’s exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount. (p. 233, 3d ed.) “The words ‘is not in bondage in 
such cases,’” says he, “ have a direct reference only to living 
together,—and in verses 10, 11, xwpiZscdas is so used that with it 
reconciliation is thought of as still possible.” And in the 
greatly altered 4th edition (p. 253), he expresses his opinion 
that “we cannot find in the case of malicious desertion so 
called, which the Apostle adduces, a justification of remar- 
riage.” 

With this view the Apostle’s reasons agree, and show most 
clearly that whether he regarded remarriage in such cases as 
lawful or not, he can here have had no thought of it in his 
mind. The first of these reasons is that a compulsory cohabi- 
tation with an unbeliever who disturbs his partner’s peace is 
not in accordance with the call of the Gospel. Here then re- 
luctant living with a quarrelsome heathen, not any ultimate 
step such as remarriage, was in the Apostle’s mind. The other 
reason is that the probability of converting such a heathen 
partner, so bent on separation, is not so great as to make re 
maining with him against his will a Christian duty. Here 
again nothing but dwelling in marriage relations with the 
heathen husband or wife is thonght of. The Apostle’s mind 
goes no further than that point, if we have fairly represented 
his train of thought, and this we have done in harmony with 
the opinions of the best modern interpreters. The Apostle 
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then says simply this: ‘if the heathen is fixed on separation, 
let him take his course. You are permitted to suffer this 
in order to preserve your peace. You are not bound to 
stay with him to secure his conversion, for this is an uncertain 
thing. 

But, it may be asked, why did the Apostle think it worth his 
while to give a decision in such cases, if the decision amounts 
only to a license of non-cohabitation, without granting the 
power of remarriage? And does not the contrast of the cases 
in verses 11 and 15, show that the obligation required in the 
former verse—either to remain unmarried or to be reconciled— 
had no existence in the case of which the latter verse treats; 
that here, in fact, the believer is neither bound to remain un- 
married nor to be reconciled to the infidel partner. 

To the first of these fair objections we answer that a new 
case of duty, unknown among the members of a believing com- 
munity gathered out of the Jews, came up where a church 
was gathered in gentile lands. Some there were who in their 
abhorrence of false gods and of idolatrous worship regarded 
a yet unconverted husband or wife as unclean; the contamina- 
tion spread over the family relations, and a wife, for instance, 
looked with inward horror on a husband who sacrificed to Zeus 
or to Aphrodite, although he had been kind to her, and had no 
thought of separation. Others there were, whose heathen hus- 
bands, after interfering with their dearest rights and hopes, 
determined to separate from them, but who were morbidly 
conscientious lest by consenting to such separation they should 
hinder the conversion of the unbeliever. Was it not well worth 
the Apostle’s while to tell persons so situated how they ought 
to act ? 

To the other objection we answer that it is fair to infer that 
neither of the injunctions of the eleventh verse can be applied 
to the fifteenth, unless it can be shown, as we seem to ourselves 
to have shown, that the context proves the Apostle to have 
had no thought of remarriage in his mind. 

To this we may add that there is a certain improbability, 
inherent in the case itself, that the Apostle would have given 
such a permission. The word xwpi%era: denotes any separation, 
whether attended with a formal statement of a purpose of 
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divorce or not, in other words, it includes divorce and deser. 
tion. And the exemption from “ bondage” began to exist as 
soon as the separation commenced. Now would the Apostle 
have given a license greater than any law of the loosest Christ- 
ian State gives, when he must have been cognizant of instances 
in which husbands or wives, who had thus deserted their part- 
ners, had become converts within a few months, and were thus 
ready to be reconciled and to live in Christian wedlock? 
Would he not have added some qualification or advised some 
delay ? 

The view here presented brings the precepts of our Lord 
and that of the Apostle into harmony, or at least shows that 
there is no necessary contradiction between them. The Christian 
wife or husband must accept as a fact what the unbelieving 
partner has done, but the marriage, so far as the Apostle lets 
his opinion be known, may still have been indissoluble, and 
the injured believer must remain in a state of desertion. All 
other ways of reconciliation, which proceed on the assumption 
that Paul permitted remarriage, are failures. Will any one say 
with DeWette in his Commentary, that both Christ and Paul 
permit remarriage, when the parties are separated in fact! 
But Christ, at the most, only allows it in cases of adultery, and 
if Paul allows it in other cases he enlarges the rule. To say 
that Christ, when he said “ except on account of fornication,” 
only gave a sample of several exceptions which he regarded as 
valid, is to trifle with his words, and to leave the door open for 
any degree of laxness. Will it be said, as Meyer says, that 
Christ did not have mixed marriages in his mind, but only 
marriages within his church? We reply that he laid down 
universal rule, and gave a reason of general application for his 
rule. If those Pharisees whom he addressed in Matthew, 
chap. xix., admitted the force of what he said, they would be 
bound to take it as the rule of their life, even if they could 
not admit his claims to be the Messiah. Why should the 
Christian partner in a marriage be released trom obeying 4 
command of his Lord, because the heathen would not subinit 
to it? Or will it be said that Paul, and perhaps Christ, did 
not regard heathen marriage as marriage in the proper sense, 
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but only as a kind of contuwhernium, to which the laws that 
govern Christian marriage were inapplicable. But the Apostle 
nowhere indicates that he holds any such opinion. Marriage 
with a heathen was, indeed, in his view a violation of Christian 
duty for one who was already a believer (2 Cor. vi., 14); but 
marriage contracted in a state of heathenism was a condition 
in which the heathen was called the husband or wife of the 
converted partner, in which the Christian was to remain if the 
heathen did not dissolve the union, in which the unbeliever 
himself partook of a kind of sanctity and the children were 
holy. To apply the rules of Ezra’s time to the times of the 
kingdom of God, to require that the idolater must be separated 
from the believer in the nearer relations of life was not in ac- 
cordance with Paul’s strain of thinking. Marriage among the 
heathen, it is true, was far frum conforming to the ideal pre- 
sented to us in the earlier scriptures, where the man is con- 
ceived of as cleaving to his wife so closely as to bring her 
nearer to him than father or mother, and as becoming one flesh 
with her. But there was some purity left, there were examples 
of illustrious conjugal fidelity, and there were vices against 
marriage that “ were not so much as named among the hea- 
then.” If on the whole it fell far short of the ideal, so too in 
a heathen family the parental relation failed to come up to the 
ideal, and yet the Apostle, without doubt, regarded that as the 
source of important and permanent obligations; and if he bade 
bond servants to treat unbelieving masters with all honor (1 
Tim. vi., 1), much more would he have recognized the duties 
of the natural relation of parent and child. 

The result then to which this exposition has brought us is 
that Paul advances beyond our Lord’s position in a single par- 
ticular,—in conceiving of, and, to acertain degree, authorizing 
separation without license of remarriage. That he goes so far 
is clearly shown by v. 11; that this leads him into any depar- 
ture from our Lord’s principles cannot, we think, be made to 
appear. / 

We had hoped to bring into connexion with this exhibition 
of the scripture doctrine of divorce several other important 
topics, without consideration of which our essay must remain 
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incomplete, such as divorce on the ground that the marriage 
was null ab initio, the office of the church in divorce, and cases, 
sometimes of a perplexing nature, which can arise where state 
law is laxer than the morality of the Bible. But we must defer 
all this for some future Article, and we hope also to be able 
to give a brief sketch of the state of opinion and of law in 
the principal Christian countries touching this important 
subject. 





Church Communion by Council. 


Articte Iil.—CHURCH COMMUNION BY COUNCIL. 


CoNGREGATIONALIsM is rather an ellipse than acircle. Its 
two foct are, the principle of the independence of the local 
Church of all authority but that of Christ; and the principle 
of the sisterly equality, friendliness, and helpfulness of these 
independent local churches—manifested in constant com- 
munion with each other. 

This communion is ordinary or extraordinary, as occasion 
prompts. Ordinarily it expresses itself in the recognition of 
each other’s officers and members ; in exchanging members, at 
mutual convenience; and, generally, in all reciprocal charity 
and vodperation for the promotion of each other's welfare, and 
for the furtherance of the common cause and kingdom of God. 
Extraordinarily it has two functions; first, that of tendering 
advice to a church lacking light or peace, or both; and, 
second, that of admonition, and of procuring the self-justify- 
ing withdrawal of communion, where scandal exists, and is 
shielded by impenitent persistence, in the face of all suitable 
and scriptural loving labor. 

The method of this extraordinary communion is by Eccle- 
siastical Council. Inasmuch as neighboring churches cannot 
conveniently assemble en masse to take into consideration the 
need which any sister church may have of light and peace,* 
they meet by delegation ; and this assembly of the delegates 
of their appointment is held to be the churches themselves in 
council, 

Councils for light are usually held when a band of believers 
propose to form themselves into a new church, or when a 
church proposes to ordain or dismiss its Pastor; and it is 
desired to know whether such action, in the reasons of it, will 
satisfy the judgment and receive the fellowship of neighbor 
churches. Such Councils may be held also for purposes of 
general consultation in regard to the welfare of the churches, 





* Cambridge Platform, xv. 2, (2). 
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and the prosperity of the cause of Christ, like those at Cam- 
bridge in 1637, and 1646-8, those at Boston in 1662, and 
1679-80, that at Saybreok in 1708, that at Albany in 1852, 
and that at Boston in 1865. 

Councils for peace are held when any difficulty within a 
church proves too much for its own adjustment. Should 
matters proceed to such a length of obduracy as to make all 
the conciliatory labors of the Council of no avail, and to in- 
volve disgrace and danger to the common cause, the Council 
would issue in solemn admonition; and, if worst comes to 
worst, it may recommend to its constituent churches—each, 
for itself, by solemn vote—to withdraw all communion and 
fellowship from the offending body, until it shall repent. 

Congregationalists hold that this method of ordering affairs 
between Churches, by Council, and not by Presbytery, or any 
Court or Prelate, is scriptural, while all other methods are un- 
scriptural ; and that it is adequate to every possible emergency, 
as they do not conceive other methods to be—as they assert, in- 
deed, that long and wide experience has proved them not to be. 

They find many Scriptures which seem to them to involve 
for local churches the duty of just such mutual affection, 
counsel, and admonition, as are enjoined upon individual 
Christians ; and they conceive that the natural way of carry- 
ing out the spirit of those precepts is by precisely such 4 
theory of church communion as distinguishes themselves from 
Independents, properly so called, While, in the fifteenth of 
Acts, they find in thesending of Paul and Barnabas, with 
“ certain others of them,” from the Church at Antioch to the 
Church at Jerusalem, to submit the question whether the 
Mosaic rites were still in force over the conscience of a Christ- 
ian Jew; in the discussion of that question by “ the Apostles 
and Elders with the whole Church,” and the advice resulting, 
which was dispatched in the name of “the Apostles, and 
Elders, and brethren,”* by Judas and Silas; both the proof 








* Tischendorf sustains the common reading of this text, as do Scholz, 
Meyer, DeWette, and Lange. Wordsworth mildly protests, but leaves it stand- 


ing; while even Dr. Pusey does not presume to say more than that the omission 
of the «ai of is “a reading extant in the second ceutury, for which there is coo 
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that, while Apostles retaining the authority of inspiration were 
still within reach, it was God’s will that his churches should 
seek light, and peace, by mutual counsel, and the precedent 
that gives scriptural warrant to Councils called by churches in 
the Congregational manner, to the end of time. 

Ecclesiastical history bears no trace of this way of church 
communion, after this, for the next hundred years or more; 
nor was it to be expected that it should do so, for such Coun- 
cils, if held, were, doubtless, in those troublous times, secluded 
from the general eye, and there was no contemporary historian 
interested in them to register, or refer to, them. The first 
reference to such communion, in that modified form which 
grew to what the Church of Rome knows by the name of 
Council, is believed to be found in a passage of Tertullian,t+ in 
which, after reference to the powers of a bishop at that time, 
he adds that Councils of the churches were accustomed to be 
held among the nations of Greek descent, for consultation 
upon matters of special import, and that their decisions were 
treated with the greatest respect. Colmant argues from this 
passage: (1), that Councils were then regarded as resting 
upon merely human authority ; (2), that at the close of the 
second century they were known only in nations bearing the 
name of Greeks; (3), that they had their origin in Greece, 
and were suggested by the Amphictyonic Council; (4), that 
already certain places were assigned for their lawful sessions ; 
(5), that they were devoted not to minor and local, but to pub- 
lie business; and (6), that the bishops, in them, decreed not 
in their own name but in that of their churches. 

It was but a very short time before these popular, represen- 








siderable authority.” [Councils of the Church, 32.] In connection with the un- 
disputed cdv 5A» ri ixxAnoia, of v. 22, there cam be no reasonable doubt in the 
minds of persons not having strong reason to wish it otherwise, that the common 
reading is the genuine. [See, for concessions on this, Joyce’s Englands Sacred 
Synods, 8; Brett’s Church Gov't, 348-5.] 

* Aguntur preterea per Grecias illa certis in locis concilia ex universis 
ecclesiis, per que et altiora quseque in commune tractantur, et ipsa representatio 
totius nominis Christiani magna veneratione celebratur, dc. [De Jejuniis, xiii. 
Opera, ed. 1839, ii. 195.] 

t Ancient Christianity Exemplified, 476. 
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tative, deliberative assemblies were seized by the spirit of 
Episcopal ambition ; the laity first silenced and then exclud- 
ed ;* and the whole working of the organization so transformed 
as to make a Council but a method by which the decrees of a 
few hundred bishops, enforced by the severest threats of the 
civil power, became the rule of faith and of conduct to all 
Christendom.t+ 

When the Reformation dawned upon that tedious night of 
superstition and barbarism in which Rome had shrouded the 
world, it was not to be expected that the primitive doctrine of 
Councils should be rediscovered, until that theory of the inde- 
pendence of the local Church under Christ, out of which it 
grows, and of which it is the correlate, should first reassert 
itself, and gather adherents. The old Synods, or Convocations, 
still kept at their work in England, after they had formally 
discharged the Papal supremacy ; only shaping matters to the 
views of Henry the VIIL., instead of Clement the VII.t 

It has often been affirmed, and perhaps usually believed, that 
the first reassertors of the original doctrine of the Christian 
. Church as being a local company of confederate believers, re- 
acted so violently from the corruptions of the Ecclesiasticism 
which surrounded them and threatened their lives, as to lose 
sight entirely of the justness and value of any confederation 
or visible communion between the churches.§ It has been 
sometimes held to be a tenet of original Brownisti, that each 
local church is so absolutely independent, as neither to seek 
nor acknowledge communion with any other. But Browne 
himself favored “a joining or partaking of the authority of 
Elders, or forwardest and wisest, in a peaceable meeting, for re- 
dressing and deciding of matters in particular churches, and 
for counsel therein.” The anonymous Brownist tract entitled 
“ A True Description, out of the word of God, of the Visit 





* The first pretext was that the laity were present to assent to what their bet- 
ters had decreed. The very form of subscription to the result of Council which 
thus grew up is extant. The clergy signed thus,—“ Ego definiens subseripsi.” 
the laity,—“ Ego consentiens subscripsi.” (Field—Of the Church, Ed. 1635, p. 
646.) 

+ Spittler, Gesch. Kanon. Rechts. Sec. xiv. t Joyce, 351-455. 

§ See for example, McClure’s Life of John Cotton, p. 148. 
| Points and Parts of all Divinity, A. D. 1682, (4to. pp. 112). Def. Ii. 
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Cavron” (of date 1589), the authorship of which is assigned 
by Joseph Hall* to Robinson’s pastor—though whether Clyf- 
ton or Smyth was intended, is uncertain—in several passages 
implies a theory of the fellowship of individual churches essen- 
tially like that now known to Congregationalism, especially in 
the provision to warn “ all other Faithful”+ in the case of the 
excommunication of the unworthy. Barrowet makes it a 
point against the “ Pontificals” that they object to what he 
holds as the true way—that “the doubts of the Churches 
should be decided by an assembly of other Churches, which 
they call a Synod anda Council.” So, in another treatise,§ he 
urges that the Elders of a particular church should, in some 
eases, be ordained “by the help of the Elders of some other 
faithful Congregation ; one Church being to help and assist 
another in these offices.” The “ Confession of Faith of certaine 
English people, living in the Low Countries, exiled,” of date 
1596, has the foliowing for its xxxviiith Article,| viz:— And 
although the particular Congregations be thus distinct and sev- 
erall bodies, every one as a compact and knit citie in it self, yet 
are they all to walke by one and the same rule, and by all 
meanes convenient to have the counsel and help one of another 
in all needful affaires of the Church, as members of one body 
in the common faith, under Christ their onely head.” John 
Smyth, of Gainsborough, and afterwards of Amsterdam, ex- 
plains the charge of rigid separation from all other churches 
made against the Brownists, thus:4—‘ We Separate from al 
Churches vppon several reasons :—1. From some (such as are the 
English Churches) we Separate for the Falsehood of them—and 
that is a just cause in any indifferent man’s judgment; 2. from 
other (such as are the Reformed Churches) wee Separate not for 





* A Common Apology of the Church of England against the Browniste, 
p. 14, 

+ Hanbury, i, 33. 

t A Brief Discovery of the false Church. [A. D. 1590,] p. 188. 

§ A plain refutation of Giffard’s Short Treatise, dc., A. D. 1591. [Ed. 1605] 
p. 129, 

| 4m Apologie, or Defence, of such trve Christians as are commonly (but vn- 
justly) called Brovuniste, dc. [A. D, 1604,] p. 26. 

{ Parallels, Censvres, Observations, aperteyning to three several writings, 
de. [A. D. 1609,] p. 128. 
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that they are false, but for that being true they are corrupt— 
and herein our Separation is not total but for a tyme, til we 
have performed our dutyes vnto them: when we have ther. 
for admonished them of their corruptions and they repent, 
then we joyne in communion with them; if they repent not 
wee leave them to the Lord: and wee must needes keep our- 
selves vnspotted, and take heed that we partake not with 
other men’s sinnes.” About the same date when Smyth was 
writing this, Henry Jacob, on behalf of the Separatists, was 
addressing to King James “ An humble supplication for Tol- 
eration, and Liberty to enjoy and observe the ordinances of 
Jesus Christ in the administration of his Churches in lieu of 
human Constitutions.” In this he says, “we do humbly en- 
treat that we may not be so interpreted as if we disclaimed all 
sorts of Synods. It is the Ruling, and not the Deliberative 
and Persuasive Synod, which we except against. That a Sy- 
nod should enjoin us to receive and entertain a constitution 
enacted by themselves, we hold it unlawful: to be moved 
thereto by way of persuasion, grounded upon a clear demonstra- 
tion of utility and advantage growing thereby to the Members, 
we do in nosort dislike.” * And, four years after, he said again, 
“we willingly take that Apostolike practise in Acts 15, both as 
being a Synod, and also a good patterne of Synods for ever. 
Neither do wee indeed mislike any Christian Synods, but 
greatly approve of them: thoughsome out of malice do object 
to vs the contrary. Alwayes the Apostle’s practice we take 
for our rule.”’+ ; 

Ainsworth’s doctrine on this subject has been already hinted 
in the xxxviiith Article of the Confession of the English exiles, 
of which he was the author.t But he goes at large into the 
subject, in one of his controversial treatises, in which he not 
only shows his own opinion, but illustrates the practice of the 
Brownist Churches then in Amsterdam, and of Robinson’s 
Church at Leyden; introducing exceedingly valuable corrob- 
orative documents from the pen of Robinson and Brewster— 






















































* A. D. 1609, 4to pp. 48. No imprint of place or printer. p. 13. ‘ 
+ An Attestation of many learned, Godly, and famous Divines, de. de. (A.D. 
1618,] p. 117. 

¢ See Hanbury i. 49 (note). 
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which do not seem to have been elsewhere preserved. It is 
enough here to set down that Ainsworth asserts the “ A postoli- 
cal practice” of communion by Council, between churches 
lacking light or peace, to be not merely permissive, but “ in 
sted of Commandments unto us ;” that, in a particular case of 
difficulty, he “signified” that the help of the Church in Ley- 
den “ should be desired in the end, if we could not agree, but 
we would first use al means among our selves;” and that he 
would have been willing even to have called in the counsel of 
“the Dutch and French churches” by their side, only that 
“they could not discuss the controversie in our English tongue, 
to the understanding of our Congregation now troubled: no 
nor of al our Elders,” while still, on that account, he would not 
have “ absolutely refused,” if that plan of conciliation had been 
insisted on.* 

John Robinson’s own position, in which Elder Brewster 
appears to have fully concurred, it seems clear from the docu- 
ments above referred to, was exactly what would be inferred 
from his “ Letter to the Church of Christ in London,” where 
he says, that ‘he conceives it not orderly that the bodies of 
churches should be sent to for counsel, but some choice per- 
sons. Power and authority are in the body for elections and 
censures, but counsel for direction in all affairs, in some few; 
in which regard every particular Church has appointed its 
eldership for ordinary counsellors, to direct it and the mem- 
bers thereof in all difficulties; with whom others are also to 
advise upon occasions, specially ordinary.”+ It comes out in a 
letter of Robinson and Brewster to Ainsworth,t that, after the 
church in Amsterdam, of which Johnson was pastor and Ains- 
worth teacher, had been long divided and convulsed upon the 
question whether church power resided in the elders (accord- 
ing to Johnson’s innovation upon the previous faith of that 
church), or in the entire membership (as Ainsworth held, and 
as the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Articles of their “ Oon- 





* An Animadversion to Mr, Richard Olyfton’s Advertisement, de., dc. [A. D. 
1618,} pp. 108-110, 

+ Works, (Ashton’s ed.), iii, 382. 

t pp. 1838—186 of Ainsworth’s Animadversions, £e., before cited. 
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fession ” * fully taught), some thirty of the brethren at Amster. 
dam wrote to the Church at Leyden stating their unhappy 
position, and that, failing to see any hope of relief among them- 
selves, they had often desired the church to request the help of 
the Leyden brethren, but the elders would no way approve 
thereof, but would only permit their coming, of their own mo- 
tion, or at the request of the aggrieved, “ as men use to permit 
of that which is evill, and which indeed they cannot hinder ;” 
and beseeching them to come to their relief. The Church at 
Leyden, though thus earnestly requested, did not immediately 
comply, but their elders wrote to Johnson’s church, communi- 
cating the fact of this request, “desiring by them to be in- 
formed how things stood with them: and signifying withall, 
our unwillingness to interpose, but upon a dew, and necessary 
calling; and that also as much as might be, under the con- 
ditions of best hope of good yssue.” The Amsterdam Church 
replied, declining to approve the project of counsel of their 
Leyden brethren, “and would onely permit it, and that under 
the terms of jealousy and advantage.”+ The Leyden elders 
wrote back; ‘our purpose is, according to the request of the 
brethren which have moved us, and our duty; tosend, or come 
unto you; not to oppose any person, or to mainteyn any charge 
of errour, but by all brotherly meanes to help forward your 
holy peace (if so the Lord’s will be:) which how precious it is 
unto us we hope to manifest to the consciences of all men: 
then [than] which we know nothing in this world we have 
more cause to endeavour, both with God, and your selves. Of 
which our comming we pray you to accept, and to appoint us 
some such time, as seemes to you most convenient.” The majority 
of the church, under the lead of Johnson, maintained its attitude 
of stubbornness, whereupon Robinson and Brewster went to 
Amsterdam, as individuals, to exert their private influence; 
failing in which, at the request of Ainsworth and the thirty 
with him, they went again as formal delegates, “ being sent by 
the Church;” where, they say, “we did reprove what we 
judged evill in them, and that we confesse with some vel: 


— 





* An Apologie, de., p. 21. 
+ We confess our inability to get the exact sense of this clause ; but we quote the 
exact words of Robinson and Brewster. 
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mency.” ‘Three propositions for peace were considered, and 
rejected :—the first, that the two parties should continue to- 
gether, Ainsworth and his friends being satisfied with protesting 
against the doctrine and practice of the pastor and the majority ; 
the second, that the minority should be dismissed to the Church 
at Leyden—who were one with them in the subject under con- 
troversy—but should continue to live and hear at Amsterdam ; 
the third,—proposed by Robinson as a compromise—that all 
the church business should be first considered and resolved on 
by the elders, and then be submitted to the membership for 
confirmation only. The discussion issued in a motion made by 
Johnson himself for the “ free dismission ” of Ainsworth and 
his friends to the Church at Leyden ;—the Johnson party being 
clearly urgent that their opposers should leave Amsterdam. 
To this the Church in Leyden “ condescended, and so sent 
back the Officers for the further ratification of it, and for some 
other purposes tending to the establishing of peace amongst 
them.” That course was finally and fully agreed upon, 
but Johnson’s party subsequently “ reversed the agreement of 
themselves,” without acquainting the Leyden Church “ with 
the change of their mind, or reasons thereof.” The thing ulti- 
mated in a secession of Ainsworth and his adherents in Dec., 
1610, and the formation of a separate church in Amsterdam. 

In his answer to Bernard, Robinson has one passage which 
shows his general position on this subject: “ But it will be 
sayd, may not the officers of one or many Churches meet to- 
gether to discusse and consider of matters for the good of the 
Church, or Churches, and so be called a Church, Synode, or the 
like? I deny it not, so they infringe no order of Christ, or 
liberty of the brethren, they may do so, and so be called, in a 
sense,” * 

Ames states his view very distinctly: “ Yet particular 
churches, as their communion doth require, the light of nature 
and equity of rules, and examples of Scripture do teach, may and 
oftentimes also ought to enter into a mutual confederacy and 
fellowship among themselves in Classes and Synods, that they 


eee 





* A Justification of Separation from the Church of England, dc., [A. D. 1610,] 
p. 199. 
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may use their common consent and mutual help as much as 
fitly may be, in those things especially which are of greater 
moment; but that combination doth neither constitute a new 
form of a church, neither ought it to take away, or diminish 
any way, that liberty and power which Christ hath left to his 
churches, for the directing and furthering whereof only it 
serves.” * 

The views of Ames are still further illustrated by the follow. 
ing extract from Bradshaw’s English Puritanism, which he 
translated into Latin, and published with a preface of his own: 
“Christ has not subjected any Church to any other superior 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction than to that which is in itself, so that 
if any Church or congregation should err in matters of faith 
or worship, no other Churches or spiritual officers have power 
to coerce or punish them by divine right, but are only to coun- 
sel and advise them, &c.” + 

The exact position of the Leyden-Plymouth Church upon 
this subject, at the date of the settlement of this country, and 
for a generation after, is admirably set down by the clear- 
headed William Bradford in that “ Dialogue between some 
young men born in New England, and sundry ancient men 
that came out of Holland and Old England,” which he wrote 
in 1648, and which by the affectionate pen of his nephew, 
Nathaniel Morton, was transcribed in the first volume of the 
Plymouth Church Records. The “ancient men” are explain- 
ing to their juniors the Brownist peculiarities; and to the in- 
quiry whether those Separatists did not differ from other 





* Ecclesis tamen particulares, ut earum communio postulat, nature lumen, et 
equitas regularum, et exemplorum Scripture docent, possunt, ac sepissime etiam 
debent confeederationem, aut consociatioriem mutuam inter se inire, in classibus, 
et synodis, ut communi consensu et subsidio mutuo utantur, quantum commode 
fieri potest, in iis presertim, que sunt majoris momenti: sed ista combinatio 
neque constituit novam Ecclesie formam, neque tollere aut minuere ullo modo 
debet libertatem ac potestatem illam, quam Christus suis ecclesiis reliquit, cui 
tantum dirigende ac promovenda inservit. [Medulla Theologica, Lib. I., cap. 
xxxix., sec, 27.] 

+ We follow Neal's abstract of Bradshaw, rather than Ames’s translation. This 
Puritanismus Anglicanus is usually wrongly regarded as by Ames himself ; and is 
included as such in the Amsterdam edition of his works. [Neal’s Hist. of the Puri- 
tans, i,, 4832; Puritan, Angl., p. 6. See also Increase Mather’s Disg. Concerning 
Keel. Cowncils, Preface, p. v.] 
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Christians “ about Synods,” Bradford,* for the “ ancient men,” 
replies: “It is true we do not know that ever they [the 
Brownists] had any solemn Synodical Assembly. And the 
reason may be, that those in England lived dispersed, and 
could not meet in their ordinary meetings without danger, 
much less in Synods. Neither in Holland, where they might 
have more liberty, were they of any considerable number, be- 
ing but those two churches, that of Amsterdam, and that of 
Leyden. Yeti some of us know that the church [of Leyden] 
sent messengers to those of Amsterdam, at the request of some 
of the chief of them, both elders and brethren, when in their 
discussions they had deposed Mr. Ainsworth and some other 
both of their elders and brethren, Mr. Robinson being the 
chief of the messengers sent; which had that good effect, as 
that they revoked the said deposition, and confessed their rash- 
ness and error, and lived together in peace some good time 
after.t+ But when the churches want neither peace nor light 
to exercise the power which the Lord hath given them, Christ 
doth not direct them to gather into synods or classical meet- 
ings, for removing of known offenses either in doctrine or 
manners ; but only sendeth to the pastors or presbyters of each 
church to reform within themselves what is amongst them. 
‘A plain pattern,’ saith Mr. Cotton, in his answer to Mr. 
Baylie, page 95, ‘in case of public offences tolerated in neigh- 
bour churches, not forthwith to gather into a synod or 
classical meeting, for redress thereof, but by letters and mes- 
sengers to admonish one another of what is behoovefull ; unless 





* Bradford’s own opinion on the subject is hinted in the fact that on the blank 
leaves of his own copy of Robinson's Justification, dc., (now belonging to the 1st 
Church at Plymouth), in his own handwriting, appear several quotations on 
Councils: e.g., from Peter Martyr, “ When they decree against the testimony of the 
Holy Scriptures, they are not to be suffered. . . Such counsells must be hark- 
ened unto which cleave unto the word of God. . . In counsells y* voyces be not 
waiged but numbered, whereby it cometh to pass that often times y* greater 
parte prevaileth against y* less, and y® worse above y® better.” 

+ The slight discrepancies which appear here as compared with the account of 
the Amsterdam imbroglio which we have already given from the contemporary 
documents, find easy explanation, when we remember that Bradford was but a 
youth of searcely twenty-one, when the quarrel took place, and that thirty-eight 
years had elapsed afterwards before he wrote this dialogue. 
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upon such admonition they refuse to hearken to the wholesome 
counsel of their brethren.’ And of this matter Mr. Robinson 
thus writeth in his book, Just., page 200, ‘ The officers of one 
or many Churches may meet together to discuss and consider 
of matters for the good of the Church and Churches, and so be 
ealled a Church Synod,* or the like, so they infringe no order 
of Christ or liberty of the brethren ;’ not differing herein from 
Mr. Davenport and the principal of our ministers.” + 

Three things are here made clear : 

First, that the Mayflower Congregationalism held that every 
local church ought to manage its own affairs, and settle its own 
difficulties, without calling upon its neighbors, if possible ; but, 
when in need of light or peace, is both authorized and bound 
to resort to communion by Council for relief. 

Second, That in this it supposed itself to accord with the 
old Brownist way, and especially with the theory of the ven- 
erated Robinson. 

Third, that twenty-eight years after the settlement of Ply- 
mouth, twenty after that of Salem, eighteen after that of Bos- 
ton, twelve after that of Hartford, and ten after that of New 
Haven, this was understood to be the general sentiment of the 
elders and churches of these colonies. 

A rapid survey of the various utterances of prominent New 
England Divines upon this subject, down to the time of the 
Cambridge Platform, may perhaps wisely preface a glance at 
the practice of the New England Churches from the beginning 
until now. 

John Cotton claims first attention. It is clear that when he 
came over he was troubled lest he should not avoid the name 
of “ Brownism,” and sensitive as to the idea of Separatism in 
general.t He preferred to style his departure from the Eng- 





* By comparing this with the quotation which we have made of the same pas- 
sage, on a previous page, directly from Rubinson, it will be seen that Gov. Brad- 
ford has modified the sense by omitting the comma which Robinson put between 
“Church” and “ Synod,” 

+ Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth, pp. 
418—419. 

t See A coppy of a Letter of Mr. Cotton, dc., [A. D. 1641,] p, 3: and various 
passages in his Way Cleared. 
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lish establishment as not “a separation from them as no 
¢hurches, but rather a secession from the corruptions found 
amongst them.”* Remembering this position of his mind, we 
are prepared to understand his utterances. It has been usual 
to speak of his Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven as his first pub- 
lication bearing upon the church and its government. Some 
Questions and Answers upon Church Government, bearing 
his name, with the date of 1634, are however extant, which 
set forth fully his views as preached during the year after his 
arrival, to the extent to which they were then matured; but 
stopping short of any discussion of the communion of the 
churches.t Circumstances soon pressed that topic upon his at- 
tention, and, in 1643, the tract was reprinted in London, in a 
revised form, and enlarged by the addition of sixteen new 
questions, in the answers to some of which his more matured 
opinions were set forth.t The fortieth question ends thus: 
“ Tell me now whether any Church hath power of government 
over another ?” Ans. No Church hath power of Government 
over another, but each of them hath chief power within itself, 
and all of them equall power one with another. Every Church 
hath received alike the power of binding and loosing, opening 
and shutting the Kingdome of Heaven. But one to another, 
all of them are Sisters, all of them Sarahs, all of them 
Queens, none an Hagar, none of them Concubines, but by 
their own corruption or usuxpation of others. Finally, all of 
them are Candlesticks of the same precious mettall, and in the 
midst of them all Christ equally walketh.” The next question 
is: “ But if one Church have no power of government over an- 
other ; what course then is there best to reform such corruptions 
as may arise in any Church, whether in Doctrine or practice ?” 
His answer, after a preliminary paragraph, is: “Though one 
Church hath not power of Government over another, as subor- 
dinate to them, yet every Church hath equall power one with 
another, as codrdinate with them; and, therfore, look what 


_—_—_ 





* Way of Congregational Churches Cleared, p. 14. 

+ It isour impression that this tract is exceedingly rare. The only copy that we 
have ever seen is in the Library of Yale College, where it is bound up with others 
ina pamphlet of 32 pp. 

t The Doctrine of the Church, de. &c., [A. D. 1643,] 4to. pp. 13. 
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power one Brother hath over another in the same Church, the 
same power hath one Church over another in Brotherly coms 
munion. Asif one church shall heare of any offence in an- 
other, they may enquire the certainty of it, and therupon 
send letters and messengers to convince and admonish them of 
it. If the Church offending doe heare the Church admonish- 
ing, they have gained their Brethren and their desire; if the 
Charch hear them not, then that other Church may take one or 
two Churches more to assist them in the conviction of that 
sinne. If yet the Church heare them not, then, upon due no- 
tice therof given, all the Churches thereabout may so meet to- 
gether; and after judicious inquirie into the cause, may by 
the Word of God confute and condemne such errors, in doc- 
trine or practise, as are found offensive, to prevent the spread- 
ing either of the gangren of Heresie or of the leprosie of sin. 
And if the Church offending shall not yet hearken to their 
Brethren, though the rest of the Churches have not power to 
deliver them to Satan, yet they have power to withdraw 
from them the right hand of fellowship, and no longer to hold 
them in communion of Saints till they approve their repent- 
ance.”* We have taken space for this extract, because it shows 
that the essential ideas of “the third way of communion” of 
the Platform, were thus clearly in Cotton’s mind, at least five 
or six years before the Synod of Cambridge met, and some time 
also before the Keyes was written. 

In the Keyes he says: “ Though the Church of a particular 
Congregation, consisting of Elders and Brethren, and walking 
with a right foot in the truth and peace of the Gospel, bee the 
first subject of all Church-power needfull to be exercised within it- 
selfe ; and consequently bee independent from any other Church 
or Synod in the use of it; yet it is a safe, and wholsome, and holy 
ordinance of Christ, for such particular Churches to joyn to 
gether in holy Covenant or communion, and consolation 
amongst themselves, to administer all their Church affairs 
(which are of weighty, and difficult and common concern- 
ment) not without common consultation and consent of other 
Churches about them. Now Church-affairs of weighty and 





* pp. 11, 12. 
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difficult and common concernment, we account to bee the 
election and ordination of Elders, excommunication of an 
Elder, or any person of publick note and employment; the 
translation of an Elder from one Church to another, or the 
Ke. In which case we conceive it safe and wholesome, and 
an holy Ordinance, to proceed with common consultation and 
consent.”* At the close of the discussion he adds a caution— 
that “ this consociation of Churches be not perverted either to 
the oppression or diminution of the just liberty and authority 
of each particular Church within it self,” remarking, “all the 
liberties of Churches were purchased to them by the precious 
blood of the Lord Jesus; and therefore neither may the 
Churches give them away, nor many Churches take them out of 
the hands of one.”+ 

When vindicating the independence and self-sufficiency, 
under Christ, of the local church, Cotton spoke clearly and 
conclusively ; sometimes—for he really did feel that it was not 
quite safe to trust everything to moral suasion and the healing 
power of time and the grace of God, and so desired, somehow, 
alittle more authority over a church than he could logically 
develop from his own system—when unfolding the conserva- 
tive power of Congregationalism, he used language stronger 
than his premises would warrant,t and so involved himself in 
an inconsistency which his opposers were quick to see and 
seize. Thus the reviewer of the Keyes snaps him up: “ Grant 
but your Synod of Churches the key of authority, to bind an 
offending party or Church, and to release them upon repent- 
ance, and the matter is at an end. But if you grant no more 
but a doctrinall declarative power, you grant but what every 
Pastor single hath. And whether this be the Key of Authority, 
given by our Saviour to the Church, let every indifferent 
reader judge ;”§ and again, “ You destroy the liberty of the 
Brethren, afore granted, and give the Synod a binding power, 
Which you seeme to deny ; or else prevaricate, in this cause.” | 





* pp. 54, 55, + p. 57. 
; t Thus in the Keyes he says, that “a Church is subject to the determination and 
judicial sentence of a Synod for direction into a way of truth and peace.” p. 58. 
; § Vindicie Clavium, or,a Vindication of the Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven 
into the hands of the right owners, &c.,[A. D. 1645.] p. 88. 

| Jbid., p. 55. 
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In his Way of Congregational Churches Oleared [A. D. 
1648], Cotton restates his position in this matter in reply to 
his reviewer. He says—still, as we conceive, suffering unclear- 
ness of inward vision, through his vague impression that there 
must be authority somewhere—“ Neither was it my intend- 
ment to exclude lawful Synods (gathered, and proceeding ac- 
cording to the pattern, Acts, 15) from all participation in 
some part of the power of the Keyes. For they have a 
power to decide controversies from the Word, and to appoint 
a course for the preventing and healing of offences, and for 
agreement in the Truth according to the Word. But these 
Synods are not the ordinary standing Judicatories of the 
Church ; neither do they convene, nor exercise their directive 
Power, but when the particular Churches lie under variance 
or offence, or are not yet setled in a way of Truth and 
Peace.”* 

In his Hxposition of the 18th Chapter of the Revelations— 
preached 1639-40, bat not published until 1655—he quaintly 
says, upon verse 2: “ Beware of all secular power and 'Lordly 
power of such vast inspection of one church over another. Take 
heed of any such usurpation, it will amount to some mon- 
strous Beast. Leave every church Independant, not Independ- 
ant from brotherly counsel; God forbid that we should refuse 
that ; but when it comes to power, that one Church shall have 
power over the rest, then look for a Beast, which the Lord 
would have all his people to abhor.”+ 

The Answer of the Elders is one of the earliest of our New 
England church classics. Printed in 1643, it was written in 
1639, by Richard Mather,t was introduced to the Christian 
world by Hugh Peter, and consented to by the then elders of 
the Bay. Peter says in his address to the reader: “ We are 
much charged with what we own not, viz: Independency, 
when as we know not any Churches Reformed, more looking at 





* Way of Congregational Churches Cleared. Part II., p. 20. 

t An Exposition, de., de., p. 30. 

t “There is a book which bears the title of ‘ Answer of the Eiders,’ &., print 
ed in the year 1643, of which book my father Mather was the sole author, and 
he wrote it in the primitive times of these churches (viz: in the year 1639), a8 
himself assured me.” [Increase Mather’s Order of the Gospel, p. 73.] 
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sister Churches for help than ours doe, only we cannot have 
rule yet discovered from any friend or enemy, that we should 
be under Canon or power of any other Church; under their 
Councell we are.” (p. ii). The xviiith of the xxxii questions 
which the Elders answer, respects the views of the then New 
England churches in regard to the function and power of 
“Oouncells;” to which it is replied: “The consociation of 
Churches into Classes and Synods we hold to be lawfull and in 
some cases necessary; as namely in things that are not pecu- 
liar to one Church, but common to them all. * * * And 
for Synods, if they have such power that their determination 
shall binde the Churches to obedience (as you speake) it is more 
than we yet understand.”* It has been usual to quote from 
this connection+ that golden utterance ;: “ The sentence of a 
Synod is onely a certaine enquiring and giving of sentence by 
way of Ministery, and with limitation ; so that THE DECREE OF 
THE CoUNCELL HATH 80 MUCH FORCE AS THERE I8 FORCE IN THE 
REASON OF IT,” as a dictum of Mather; but the remark is 
really due to the discreet Amesius, ¢ only receiving here most 
cordial endorsement. 

In 1643, Master Herle issued a pamphlet out of Lancashire, 
in which he argued the unscripturalness of all church govern- 
ment which does not include the idea of jurisdiction, deter- 
mination, and censure over the local church; and insisted that 
“if the benefit of Appeales and consociation of Churches to 
their mutual! helpe in government should not be as free to us 
as to the Jews, how much more defective and improvident 
were the Gospel then the Law!”§ To this, in 1644, Richard 
Mather and William Tompson, of Braintree, replied ; and on 
this point they say: “ Consociation of Churches for mutuall 
help, we willingly acknowledge, so that this consociation may 
neither constitute a new form of a Church, nor take away or im- 
pair the liberty and power which Christ hath given to 





* Answer of the Elders, pp. 64, 65. 

t Ibid, p. 66. 

¢ “Vero tantum sit inquisitio quedam, et dictio sententie ministratoria et 
limitata, ita ut tantwm valeat decretum Concilii, quantum valet ejus ratio.” [ Bel- 
larminus Enervatua, tom, ii., lib. i., cap. 8. Amesii Opera, iii, 2, 19.] 

§ The Independency on Scriptures of the Independency of Churches, p. 7. 
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Churches; but serve onely according to the true use thereof, 
for the directing and guiding of the same.”* 

In 1644, William Rathband published A Briefe narration of 
someChurch-courses in New England, éc., &c., in which he 
gave what he gathered from various authors as the New 
England doctrine on this subject, viz: (1), “ They grant that 
Churches may and ought to consult and advise one with an- 
other, in any doubtfull matter incident, and ought to hearken 
to the good advice of one another; and, therefore, they soine- 
times allow combinations of divers Churches for const] tation ; 
but not imperative or coercive;” (2), “Each particular con- 
gregationall Church is the supreme judicature whose power is 
absolute and imperiall, and therefore may and ought to 
transact all things within themselves, without seeking or sub- 
mitting unto any authoratative concurrence of any other 
Churehes;” (3), therefore they hold it unlawful for synods, 
&c., to “take upon them authoritatively to determine or de- 
cree anything in matter of doctrine or practise,” &c.; (4), 
“if any Church among them doe erre or sinne in any notorious 
sort, the rest agree together to call them to an account, to in- 
struct, advise, reprove, admonish them, &c. If they prove ob- 
stinate, and obey not their advises and admonitions, &c., then 
they likewise agree together to desert them, and withdraw 
themselves from their communion,” &c.+ To this he adds, by 
way of comment—among other things—the following: ‘They 
love no imperative Synods or Presbyteries, but they have 
stoxe of imperative Churches who may command, yea, compell 
both members and Ministers to act, it may be what they like 
not,” &c.; and “ whiles they oppose excommunication Synod- 
icall, they seeme to establish it ;” closing by the judgment, that 
“ Popular Government and want of authoritative Synods [are] 
the cause of their many schismes, confusions, and contentions, 
which though by some dissembled, yet have been by others 
formerly espied, and now by some of themselves lately con- 


fest.”’t 


* A modest and brotherly answer to Mr. Chas. Herle, his book, &c., p. 17. 


+ A Briefe Narration, &c, p. 47. [4to. pp. 55.] 
¢ Rathband fortifies this assertion by reference to letters which good (Pres- 
byterianish) Thomas Parker of Newbury had lately written to some friends in 


England. 
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Thomas Welde, of Roxbury, who was then in England with 
Hugh Peter, as an agent of the colony, immediately replied to 
this volume of Rathband, with fullness and force. To the 
points above he objects—among other things—“ that ‘we have 
store of imperative churches,’ is another slander,—without 
ground, or proof, or truth. To persuade men to act without 
light, much more to ‘command’ or ‘compel,’ * * * though 
the thing required were lawful, are odious in the Churches of 
Christ.” ‘“ All we use to speak of our Church power is that 
it is ‘ ministerial ;’ which is far from ‘ absolute and imperial :’ 
words fitter for emperors of this world than the Churches of the 
saints.”* As to the insinuation that the way of non-communion 
was really Synodical excommunication, Welde argues :— 
“Though W. R. thinks they are both one, I cannot: for that 
[the latter] is positive, this, [the former] only negative: that, 
after a sentence passed; this, not so: that, a cutting off from 
Christendom, at least for the present, and a giving up to Satan, 
&ec.; this, only a cessation of conferring Church privileges, &. 
By the one, the Churches withdraw, and call in that only which 
they gave, the right hand of fellowship: by the other, the 
Synod or Classis take away that which they never gave or had 
power to bestow, the excommunicate’s membership in their 
own Church. So that, when we stand for the one—as having 
no rule to carry us further—we do not establish the other. * 
* * By non-communion, a man is only let go into the world 
where Satan’s walks are: by Synod’s excommunication, he is 
given up, and cast to Satan to terrify and vex him.” + There 
is a lasting force in his reply to Rathband’s sneer about ‘ pop- 
ular government,’ &c., which craves space for it here: 
“Blessed be God, that under that government of ours which 
you call—or rather miscall—‘ popular,’ the very neck of 
‘schisms’ and vile opinions, brought to us from hence, was 
broken; when here amongst you, where there is not such a 
government, they walk bolt upright amongst you, and crow 
aloud! You shall do better to lay aside this objection, till a 





* An answer to W. R. his Narration, dc., de., [A. D. 1644, to pp. 68.] 
pp. 63, 64, 
t Ibid, p. 67. 
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Presbyterian government have healed these sore breaches in 
these Churches here! ” * 

The Rev. Samuel Eaton, who was for a short time associated 
with John Davenport in the care of the church in New Haven, 
in 1645, five years after his return to England, in conjunction 
with Timothy Taylor, his then colleague at Duckenfield, pub- 
lished a defense of the Congregational way. In this there is 
denied “ the authority of Synods by way of jurisdiction in any 
case ;” and again it is said, “ A Synod of neighbour Churches, 
or their messengers, may judicially condemn those errours 
and schisms {which may be in any particular church], and im- 
pose ways of peace and truth; but yet not assume authority of 
censuring the delinquents, but leave that to particular Churches 
to be performed.” + 

Gov. Winthrop tells us, in his invaluable Journal, under 
date of 1July, 1645, that “ many books coming out of England, 
some in defense of Anabaptism, &c., and others in mainten- 
ance of the Presbyterial government against the Congregs- 
tional way,” the elders of the churches of all the united Colonies 
met that day at Cambridge, “where they conferred their 
councils, and examined the writings which some of them 
had prepared in answer to the said books, which, being agreed 
and perfected, were sent over into England to be printed, 
&e.”~ The Survey of the Summe of Church-discipline was 
the principal of these “‘ writings,” so that it stands before us 
not only with the value attaching to the revered name of 
Thomas Hooker, but also as bearing the apparently unanimous 
and careful endorsement of the entire eldership of New Eng- 
land, at that date. The forty-two pages of the fourth part, 
which is “Concerning Synods,” are supplemented by a note 
from those who, after Mr. Hooker’s death, sent over the second 
copy to the press (the first having been lost at sea), stating that 
the Treatise on Synods was left imperfect, and so some notes 
found in his study are appended, and continuing: “ Onely this 





* Ibid. 

+ A Defence of Sundry Positions, and Scriptures alledged to justifie the Cow 
gregationall-way, de. [A.D. 1645, 4to pp. 134.] pp. 51,90. This treatire 
seems to have been overlooked by the faithful and accurate Hanbury. 


t Savage’s Winthrop. (Ed, 18538.] ii: 304. 
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we should adde, that whereas there is a seeming denyall of a 
Synod to have at all any footing in the Scriptures, and yet an 
allowance of it from Acts 15: this is known to be the Author’s 
mind, which the whole discourse doth manifest, that he denies 
a Synod that hath juridicall power, which he takes for a Synod 
properly, as used in the present controversie [with Rutherford, 
whose book he has been answering]; and he grants a Synod 
that hath power of counsell, which is a synod more largely 
taken, and for such a Synod the fifteenth of the Acts is 
alledged as a patterne by way of proportion.”* That 
this correctly renders his opinion is made clear by these 
sentences in the appended notes above referred to:—* If 
Synods and such meetings be attended onely in way of consul- 
tation, as having no other power, nor meeting for any other 
end: then as they are lawfull, so the root of them lyes in a 
common principle which God in providence hath appointed 
for humane proceeding, and that is, he that hearkens to coun- 
sell shall be safe, &c.” + 

At the same Cambridge meeting above referred to, John 
Davenport presented ¢ his Power of Congregational Churches 
vindicated, &c. ; so that although it was not printed until 1672, 
—the first MSS. having perished at sea, like Mr. Hooker’s— 
its testimony may pertinently be put in here. The introducer 
of it to the English public—Nathaniel Mather—well said of 
it: “Two grand and pillar-principles of the Congregational way” 
“ran through this whole discourse, and are legible even in every 
line of it, viz. ; (1) That the power of churches is confined to their 
res propria ; (2) that there is not any Spiritual Church power, 
to which they are by any Institution of Christ subjected.” § 
The author | well sums up his ideas on this head, thus: “ In- 





* Survey, dc. Part IV., 43. 

t Ibid., p. 51. 

t See Felt’s Hecles, Hist. N. Eng., i., 540, 

§ The Power of Cong. Churches asserted, de. [A. D, 1672. 16mo. pp. 179.] 
Preface, p. iv, 

| It is noticeable that John Davenport, in the profession of faith which he 
made when admitted to the church at New Haven, copied for his 18th article— 
expressive of his views on the communion of churches—almost verbatim the 
88th article of the Old Hoiland original Brownist confession, already referred 
to on page 235. [See The Profession of the Faith of that reverend and worthy 
divine, Mr. J. D., dec., de. (A. D, 1642, 4to. pp. 8.) p. 8.] 
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tireness of Church-Government, in a particular Church com. 
pleated with its Officers, in re proprid, will well consist with 
that communion of Churches which the Scripture establisheth, 
The reason is, because both are the Ordinances of Christ, and 
Christ’s Ordinances do not interfere. As the Communion of 
Neighbour-families doth not cross the compleate Government 
of several Families within themselves, respectively, in things 
properly Domestical. And as communion among Kingdoms 
and Commonwealths hindreth not the intireness of Jurisdiction 
in each Kingdom and Commonwealth within it self, in its pro- 
per concernments; So it is in the communion of Churches, 


Therefore Church-communion must be only, in a way of 


Brotherly association, for mutual helpfulness, in matters of this 
nature, but not in way of subordination, or subjection of one 
Church to the Ecclesiastical Government, whether of another 
Church, or*of the Elders of several Churches assembled in 
Classes or Synods. The Communion of Churches, in the former 
way, is exercised according to Rule in sundry cases, [as, (1) 
care; (2) exchange of members; (3) occasional communion; 
(4) relief; (5) fellowship at ordinations, &c.; (6) consultation; 
(7) admonition and withdrawing fellowship, &c.] Communion 
of Churches in the latter way, of subordination or subjection to 
other Churches or Synods, in re propria, the Scripture no- 
where approveth. Not of one Church to another, for there is 
a parity among Churches, and par in parem non habet imperi- 
um. Nor of one Church to a Synod made up of the Elders of 
sundry Neighbour-Churches. * * * There are two cases, 
wherein the res propria of a particular Church may fal] under 
the cognizance and determination of other Churches or Synods: 
(1.) When they want sufficient light, or competent consent 
among themselves; * * * (2.) When that which is res pro- 
pria, in the thing done, simply considered, becomes res com- 
munis in the Cause or ground of proceeding. * * * If, 
therefore,a Church * * * become Heretical or Schismati- 
cal or scandalously corrupt, &c., the Neighbour Church, or 
Churches, or Elders and Brethren assembled in a Synod, * * 
have power, and it is their duty (1) to consider, * * * 
(2) to argue, debate, and determine according to the Word; (3) 
to publish thesame, * * and to give directions for reformation; 
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* * (4) the Church are to receive them [being found conso- 
nant to the word] with due reverence and submission as to the 
Ordinance of God ; (5) in case of obstinate persistance * * * 
the Churches offended are to withdraw from them the right 
hand of fellowship and Church-Communion, till they repent 
and reform.” * 

John Norton has left his opinion, in his answer to Apol- 
lonius, written in 1645, and printed in London in 1648; + as 
he shewed it when he preached to the church in Boston at the 
Wednesday Lecture, Sept. 2, 1646, and succeeded in persuad- 
ing that refractory body to send their elders with three mes- 
sengers to the waiting synod at Cambridge ‘to consult, con- 
ferre, and to consider of sundry questions, and cases of con- 
science, touching Christian religion, and y* practice thereof in 
these churches ;” ¢ by convincing them that the intent of the 
synod was not ‘“ to make ecclesiastical laws to bind the churches, 
and to have the sanction of the civil authority put upon 
them,” § but that synods are “ only consultative, decisive, and 
declarative, not coactive, &c.” | 


In the very beginnings of the Massachusetts colony, there 
seem to have been some tendencies toward a “strong govern- 
ment” for the churches, which were corrected by the tonic of 
the decided leaning of Mr. Phillips of Watertown, and some 








* Pour of Cong. Churches, d&c., &c., pp. 141-146. 

+ He says: Synodus non potest authoritative, hoe est, juridice dijudicare cau- 
sas ecclesiarum, ita ut particulares ecclesia sub ea notione earum decretis sese sub- 
jicere debent: neque possunt causas ecclesiis particularibus proprias cum jurie- 
dictione ceclesiasticd pertractare. Sententia synodica licet obligat directive non 
tamen juridice: quia non potest exercere jurisdictionem ecclesiasticam.” [{ Res- 
ponsio ad Totam Questionum Syll. a Clar. Vir. Dom. Gul, Apollon. propos. 
p. 114.] 

¢ Felt’s Heel, Hist. N. Eng. i., 578. 

$ Winthrop’s Journal ii., 329. 

| Jbid., 381. 

{| “It is said that Mr. Phillips, of Watertown,,was, at the first, more acquainted 
with the way of church discipline, since owned by Congregational churches; but 
being then without any to stand by him (for wo to him that is alone) he met 
with much opposition from sume of the magistrates, till the time that Mr, Cotton 
came into the country, who, by his preaching and practice, did by degrees mould 
all their church administrations into the very same form which Mr. Phillips 
labored to have introduced into the churches before.” [Hubbard's Gen. Hist. 
New Eng., p. 186. See also the Magnalia, B. iii., 82.] 
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who agreed with him, toward strict Independency ; and by the 
influence of the Plymouth men.* Subsequently to Mr. Cotton's 
coming, there appears to have been very little disposition to- 
ward Presbyterianism, except in the case of the Newbury 
ministers, Thomas Parker and James Noyes. The former had 
written home to England, “ My cousin Noyse and myself have 
seen such confusion of necessity depending on the government 
which hath been practised by us here, that wee have been forced 
much to search into it within these two or three years, &.” + 
While the latter had published in London, in 1647, a treatise 
in which he took decidedly Presbyterian ground. He says, 
“Synods and Councels have power of Lurisdiction, to declare 
and apply both implicite and explicite laws of Christ, &c. * 
* * The power cf many Churches over one is natural and 
naturally necessary, as the power of many Members over one 
Member, if it be true (which hath been proposed) that all 
Churches are but one Church and corporation under the Lord 
Christ.” + 

Cotton Mather intimates § that there was a general acquies- 
cence in the doctrine of Cotton’s Keyes, in New England, 
when the famous Synod met, in 1646, which, after two adjourn- 
ments of one year each, issued the Cambridge Platform. The tit: 
teenth and sixteenth chapters of that platform respect the mat- 
ter before us. The former lays down first the duty, and second 
the manner of church communion. The latter fully discusses 
the doctrine of synods. It is as follows :— 


oF sYNops, | 

1. Synods orderly assembled, and rightly proceeding according to the pattern, 
Acts 15, we acknowledge as the Ordinance of Christ: and though not absolutely 
necessary to the Being, yet many times, through the iniquity of men, and per- 
verseness of times, necessary to the well-being of Churches, for the establishment 
of Truth and Peace therein. Acts, xv. 2-15. 









* See 1 Mass. Hist. Coll. iii.,76; Clark’s Cong. Churches Mass., p. 8. 
+ Felt’s Hecles, Hist, New Eng. i., 494. 

t The Temple Measured, dc., [4to., pp. 95,] p. 54. 

§ Magnalia, Book v., 20. 

| The word “Synod” is here used—and seems to have been generally employed 
in the ecclesiastical parlance of New England—simp! v as a name for a council larger 
than the needs of ove particular church, or oceasion, suggest ; the differeuce be 
ing one of degree, and not at all of kind. 
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2, Synods being Spiritual and Ecclesiastical assemblies, are therefore made up of 
Spiritual and Ecclesiastical causes. The next efficient cause of them under Christ, 
is the power of the Churches, sending forth their Elders and other Messengers, 
who being met together in the name of Christ, are the matter of a Synod ; and 
they in arguing, debating, and determining matters of religion according to the 
word, and publishing the same to the Churches it concerneth, do put forth 
the proper and formal acts of a Synod, to the conviction of errors and heresies, 
and the establishment of truth and peace in the Churches, which is the end of a 
Synod. Acts, xv. 2, 3, 6, 7-23, 31, and xvi. 4, 15 

8. Magistrates have power to call a Synod, by calling to the Churches to send 
forth their Elders and other messengers, to counsel and assist them in matters of 
religion ; but yet the constituting of a Synod, is a church-act, and may be trans- 
acted by the Churches, even when civil magistrates may be enemies to Churches, 
and to Church assemblies, 2 Chron, xxix. 4, 5-11. Acts, xv. 

4, It belongeth unto Synods and Councils, to debate and determine controver- 
sies of faith, and cases of conscience; to clear from the word holy directions for 
the holy worship of God, and good government of the Church; to bear witness 
against mal-administration and corruption in doctrine or manners in any particu- 
lar Church ; and to give directions for the reformation thereof: not to exercise 
Church censures in any way of discipline, nor any other act of Church authority 
or jurisdiction, which that presidential Synod did forbear. Acts, xv. 1, 2, 6, 7. 
1 Chron. xv. 13. 2 Chron. xxix. 6, 7. Acts, xv. 24, 28, 29. 

5, The Synod’s directions and determinations, so far as consonent to the word 
of God, are to be received with reverence and submission; not only for their 
agreement therewith (which is the principal ground thereof, and without which 
they bind not at all), but also secondarily for the power whereby they are made, 
as being an ordinance of God appointed thereunto in his word. Acts, xv. 

6. Because it is difficult, if not impossible, for many Churches to come together 
in one place, in all their members universally; therefore they may assemble by 
their delegates or messengers, as the Church of Antioch went not all to Jerusalem, 
but some select men for that purpose. Because none are, or should be, more fit 
to know the state of the Churches, nor to advise ot ways for the good thereof, than 
Elders ; therefore it is fit that in the choice of the messengers for such assemblies, 
they have special respect unto such: yet inasmuch as not only Paul and Barna- 
bas, but certain others also were sent to Jerusalem from Antioch, and when they 
Were come to Jerusalem, not only the Apostles and Elders, but other brethren also 
do assemble and meet about the matter; therefore Synods are to consist both of 
Elders, and other Church members, endued with gifts, and sent by the Churches, 
not excluding the presence of any brethren in the Churches. Acts, xv. 2, 22, 23. 


It will be seen, at once, that this chapter—which, with the 
whole document, was essentially the handiwork of Richard 
Mather*—is but the classifying and arranging of those views 
which, as has been shown, prevailed almost unanimously in 


tee _—— 


* The Life and Death of that Reverend Man of God, Mr. Richard Mather, 
P. 82. See also the Magnalia, Bk. iii., p. 128. 
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New England up to this date; the only clause where any pro- 
gress is discernible* being the last of the fifth section, where— 
perhaps in deference to the “Newbury ministers,” and their 
friends; perhaps for its effect in Old England; more 
likely because of some premonitions of a general drift in the 
public mind at home, for reasons which will hereafter appear— 
there is an insinuation of some indefinite respect due to the 
decision of a Synod, over and above the “ quantum valet ejus 
ratio ” of Ames and Mather, “ for the power whereby they are 
made, as being an ordinance of God appointed thereunto in 
his word.” 

This Platform in the following year was commended by the 
Court to “ the judicyous and pious consideration of the several] 
churches within this jurisdiction, desiring a retourne from 
them at the next Gennerall Courte how far it is suitable to their 
judgments and approbation.”+ On the 19th June, 1650, the 
Court order “ Forasmuch as (it is said) that some of the 
churches were ignorant of the said order, and therefore little 
hath ben done in that particuler, this Courte therefore takeing 
into consideration how nessessary the perfectting of that worke 
wil be, and how much it will tend to God’s glory and peace 
of those churches, doe hereby order, that the sayd booke 
be duly considered off of all the sayd churches within this 
pattent, and that they, without fayle, will returne theire 
thoughts and judgments touchinge the particulars thereof to 
the next session of this Courte, to the ende that the said worke 
may be perfected to God’s prayse, and that a copie of this be 
forthwith sent to every one of the sayd churches.”{ On the 
22d of May, 1651, the Court took further order upon the sub- 
ject. It appears that “seuerall objections against the said con- 
fession of discipline, or seuerall partyculers therein,” had been 
sent in, whereupon, the Court instructed the Secretary to draw 





* Some progress is, however, discernible in the last clause of the last chapter 
of the instrument, (C.xvii., 9), where it is provided that the civil power shall be 
called in ‘‘as the matter shal! require,” in case of the “schismatical” or “ obsti- 
nate” and “incorrigible” walking of any church “in any corrupt way of their 
own, contrary to the rule of the word.” 

+ Mass, Col. Ree., iii., 178. 

¢ Jbid., p. 204. 
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up said objections, and present them to Mr. Cotton within one 
month, to be communicated to the elders, who were desired 
to meet and “ cleare the sayd doubts, or any other that may be 
imparted to them by any other person concerning the s’d 
draught of discipline.”* On the 14th October following, the 
Court took final action, in view of the answer given in by the 
elders to the difficulties and objections which had been referred 
to them, saying: “ The Court havinge perused, doe thankfully 
acknowledge theire learned paynes therein, and account them- 
selues called of God (especially at this time when the truth of 
Christ is so much opposed in the world), to giue their testi- 
mony to the said Booke of Discipline, that for the substance 
thereof it is that we haue practiced and doe beleeue.”+ 

The names of fourteen dissenters to this vote are endorsed on 
the margin of the record. Perhaps this intimates fairly the 
state of the public mind with regard to the Platform. It was, 
“for the substance thereof,” generally approved ; though some 
churches delayed assent to it, or endorsed it with a proviso.t It 
became, and to this day remains, in general, ‘ the exponent of 
the Congregational polity.”§ 


Turning from these enunciations of principle to the practice 
of New England, it is needful to remember, in the outset, that 
all which was settled in the beginning was the fundamental 
principle that churches needing light or peace should seek for 
it, under God, through communion by council; subordinate 
principles and details—as to how councils should be called, of 
whom composed, how managed, &c., &c., being left to the 
gradual suggestion of experience. The first Ecclesiastical 
Council ever held on these shores was upon the occasion of the 
formation of the first church at Salem. Morton describes it : 






* Mass, Col. Ree., p. 236. 

+ Jbid., p. 240. 

¢ As late as August 23, 1794, the church at Hassanimisco (Grafton’, Mass., 
voted to adopt the Cambridge Platform as its rule of discipline, ‘“‘ excepting the 
platform’s making it necessary to the being of a church that there should be ruling 
elders, and making lawful or expedient for lay brethren to lay on hands in the 
ordination of elders,” [Ms. Church Ree., Vol. I., p. 89.] 
§ Debates of the National Council, Boston, 1865, p. xi. 
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“ Mr. Higginson and Mr. Skelton, in pursuance of the ends of 
their coming over into this Wilderness, acquainted the Gover. 
nor, Mr. Endicott, and the rest of the godly People whom they 
found Inhabitants of the place, and the chief of the Passen- 
gers that came over with them, with their professed intentions, 
and consulted with them about setling a Reformed Congrega- 
tion; from whom they found a general and hearty Concur- 
rence, so that after some Conference together about this mat- 
ter, they pitched upon the 6th of August [1629], for their en- 
tering into a solemn Covenant with God, and one another, and 
also for the Ordaining of their ministers; of which they gave 
notice to the Church of Plimouth (that being the onely 
Church that was in the Country before them)* the people made 
choice of Mr. Skelton for their Pastor, and Mr. L/igginson for 
their Teacher. * * * When the sixth of August came, it 
was kept as a day of Fasting and Prayer, in which after the Ser- 
mons and Prayers of the two Ministers, in the end of the day, 
the foresaid Confession of Faith and Covenant being solemnly 
read, the forenamed persons did solemnly profess their Consent 
thereunto: and then proceeded to the Ordaining of Mr. Skelton 
Pastor, and Mr. Higginson Teacher of the Church there. Afr. 
Bradford, the Governour of Plimouth, and some others with 
him, coming by Sea, were hindred by cross winds that they 
could not be there at the beginning of the day, but they came 
into the Assembly afterward, and gave them the right hand of 
fellowship, wishing all prosperity, and a blessed success wnto 
such good beginnings.” + 

The next church—Mr. Warham’s, which, in 1636, removed 
to Connecticut, and settled Windscr—came to this country, 
and sat down at Mattapan in an embodied state. The third— 
the first of Boston (though formed at Charlestown)—was 
formed at a time and under circumstances which did not favor 





* See letter from Mr. Charles Gott to Governor Bradford (of date 30 July, 
1629), which may have been the “ Letter Missive;” which describes what they 
have done, and intend to do, and adds: “ Now, good Sir, I hope that you and the 
rest of God’s people (who are acquainted with the ways of God) with you, vill 
say that here was a right foundation laid,” &c., &e. Gov. Bradford’s Letter 
Book. [1 Mass. Hist. Coll., iii., 68.] 

+ New England's Memoriall, [1st Ed., 1669, 4to. pp. 208,] p. 74. 
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delay or ceremony, besides that they were (then) scarcely, per- 
haps, prepared to welcome any assistance in their organization 
from Plymouth. That which was organized on the same day 
(30th July, 1630), at Watertown, probably sympathized too 
strongly with their pastor’s theuries of independence, to invite 
any fellowship which required waiting and painstaking. The 
aecond instance of the communion of churches by council in 
New England seems, then, to have occurred at Watertown, 
ist July, 1631, when Governor Winthrop, Deputy Governor 
Dudley, and ruling elder Nowell, went thither to confer with 
Mr. Phillips and elder Brown, in regard to some opinions pro- 
mulgated by the latter, which were thought to be dangerously 
favorable to the Church of Rome. “The matter was debated 
before many of both congregations, and by the approbation of 
all the assembly, except three, was concluded an error.”* 
This, however, neither convinced nor silenced Brown, “a man 
of a very violent spirit;” and, the difficulty continuing, the 
Court wrote a letter to the church advising them to consider 
whether Brown ought to be continued in the Eldership. 
After some weeks the church replied, that, if those objecting 
would prove their objections, redress should be endeavored. 
Whereupon, on the 8th December, Winthrop, Dudley, and 
Nowell repaired again to Watertown, and offered to appear, 
(1), as the magistrates (their assistance being desired); or, (2), 
as messengers of the Boston Church ; + or, (3), as prosecutors, 
to prove the objections formerly made. Mr. Phillips desired 
them to sit as messengers of the Boston Church. “Then the 
one side, which had first complained, were moved to open 
their grievances; which they did, to this effect: That they 
could not communicate with their elder, being guilty of er- 





* Winthrop’s Journal, i.,70. 

+ It may be urged that these visits of Winthrop, Dudley, and Newell were 
rather official as magistrates, than as representing the Boston Church, of whose 
action in the premises, it may be said, there is po proof. But itis clear that if 
the Boston church had taken no action, they took interest enough in the matter 
largely to attend, as the “many of both congregations” implies. While Win- 
throp’s offer that they should sit as messengers of the Boston church, and Phil- 
lips’ acceptance of it, makes the matter look sufficiently like a council, to say the 
least, for those informal days, 
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rors, both in judgment and conversation. After much debate 
of these things, at length they were reconciled, and agreed to 
seek God in a day of humiliation, and so to have a solemn 
uniting; each party promising to reform what hath been 
amiss, &c.; and the pastor gave thanks to God, and the assem- 
bly brake up.”* 

The first general exercise of communion by council seems to 
have taken place,—in an epistolary form,—3d July, 1632, when 
the church in Boston wrote letters to the other churches, viz: 
Plymouth, Salem, Dorchester, and Watertown,+—for their ad- 
vice in three questions, viz: (1), Whether one person might 
be a civil magistrate and a ruling elder at the same time? (2), 
If not, then which should be laid down? (3), Whether there 
might be divers pastors in the same church? All agreed in 
answering the first question negatively, and the others doubt- 
fully. On the result of this advice, Mr. Newell, who had 
been both assistant and ruling elder, resigned the latter posi- 
tion in the church receiving it.t 

A few days later, the matter of the settlement of Thomas 
Welde, who had arrived by the William and Francis from 
London on the 5th of the previous month, was referred to the 
advice of the churches in Boston and Plymouth, ana, as wwe re- 
sult, he was ordained at Roxbury; a church being organized of 
settlers who had so far worshiped at Dorchester.§$ 

A similar Council, on a larger scale, including “the minis- 
ters and elders of all the churches,” was held 17th September, 
1633, to consult and advise as to the best place for Mr. Cotton 
to labor—who, with Hooker and Stone, had arrived in the Griffin 


thirteen days before.| 


* Winthrop’s Journal i., 81. The excitement, however, continued, if it did 
not increase, till it could be quieted only by displacing Brown from his station in 
the church; and, consequently, towards the end of the year 1632, he was re- 
moved from his office of ruling elder. [Francie’ Hist. Watertown, p. 19; Bond's 
Hist. Watertown, p. 123.) 

+ It is possible that the church at Roxbury had been formed so as to be inelu- 
ded in this list, but not probable; while Mr. Bachiler’s, at Lynn, which had 
been formed 8th June previous, it is not likely was noticed at this time, as there 
seems to have been, at Boston, a prejudice against him. 

¢ Winthrop’s Journal, i., 97; Felt’s Eccl, Hist. N. £., i., 159. 

§ Winthrop’s Journal, i., 98. 

| Jbid., i., 138. 
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In the November following, a circumstance occurred which 
sheds light upon the jealousy then existing among the churches 
here, lest some external jurisdiction should grow up over 
them, to abridge their liberties. It seems that the ministers 
in the Bay and vicinity had formed the habit of meeting once 
a fortnight, in course, at each other’s houses, for mutual inter- 
course and the consideration of topics of common concern- 
ment. Samuel Skelton, pastor at Salem, had questioned the 
wisdom of this course, and being now reénforced by Roger 
Williams, who had just returned to Salem from his two years’ 
ministry at Plymouth,* though not yet in office at Salem, ex- 
ception was taken against the practice, “as fearing it might 
grow in time to a presbytery or superintendency, to the preju- 
dice of the churches’ liberties.” But Winthrop remarks that 
“this fear was without cause; for they were all clear in that point, 
that no church or person can have power over another church ; 
neither did they in their meetings exercise any such juris- 
diction.”’+ 

The elders were often consulted, simply as amici curia, by 
the magistrates, and sometimes by the churches. This was 
not in the nature of a council, but it simply recognized the 
ministers as individuals of culture and character, whose good 
judgment was specially desired. Thus all the elders of the Bay 
colony, except Mr. Ward of Ipswich,convened in Boston, 19th 
January, 1634-5, at the request of the Governor and Assist- 
ants, to give the Court their advice, (1), as to what ought to be 
done if, according to the new Laudian scheme, a general Gov- 
ernor should be sent over from England ; and, (2), whether the 
scruples of Endicott and others at Salem, about the red cross 
in the flag, were well founded.t 

We think the first Council called to advise in a case of church 
difficulty, which met and acted much after the manner now 
common, was held at Sagus (Lynn), 15th March, 1635, where 
Mr. Stephen Bachiler had been pastor since, on the 
8th June, 1632, he had formed a church, beginning with six 








* Publications of the Narragansett Club, i., 18. 
+ Winthrop’s Journal, i., 139. 
t Jbid., i., 183, 
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members, without consultation with the otherchurches, or with 
the Court. Some of the members, not liking him, were subse- 
quently led to make a question whether they were a church or 
not, and withdrew from communion. He with the other 
brethren desired the advice and help of the rest of the churches, 
to be given by letter. They, seeing the infelicity, if not impos- 
sibility, of judging the case fairly as proposed, desired to hear 
the other side, and offered to go to Sagus, and there hold an 
impartial investigation. Mr. Bachiller, apparently averse to 
this, required the aggrieved to present a written statement of 
their grievances ; which they declined todo. Whereupon Mr, 
Bachiller wrote to the churches that, on this refusal, he and 
his church proposed to excommunicate the separated members, 
and they might “stay their journey.” But, as Winthrop 
says: “The letter being read at a lecture at Boston (where 
some of the elders of every church were present), they all 
agreed (with consent of their churches) to go presently to 
Sagus, to stay this hasty proceeding.”* Thething issued well. 
** Being met, and both parties (after much debate) being heard, 
it was agreed, that they were a true church, though not con- 
stituted, at first, in due order, yet after consent and practice 
of a church estate had supplied that defect ; and so all were 
reconciled.”+ 

Whether this Sagus matter was the moving cause, or not, 
does not appear, but almost contemporaneous with it, we find 
the following order of the General Court: “ This Court doeth 
intreate of the elders and brethren of every church within 
this jurisdic’n, that they will consult and advise of one vni- 
forme order of dissipline in the churches, agreeable to the 
Scriptures, and then to consider howe farr the magistrates are 
bound to interpose for the preservacion of that vniformity and 
peace of the churches.” t 

This latter clause suggests one of the greatest practical per- 
plexities which, from the very outset of their settlement, beset 


* Winthrop’s Journal, i., 187. 
+ It happened then as it has happened since, that the parties didn’t stay recon- 
ciled. The difficulties, which were only scotched, revived, and raged until Mr. 
B. asked, and received, a dismission. [Newhall’s Zynn, p. 148.] 
$ Mass, Col. Ree. i., 142. 
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our fathers. Beginning here preéminently as Christians, 
seeking asylum from a persecution intolerable at home, and in 
that capacity crystallizing into churches at local convenience, 
on arriving; the problem which they had to solve was how to 
evolve a State from the Church, and how to manage the con- 
nection during gestation, and until Providence should cut the 
umbilical cord, so as to be just to both. Winthrop said to 
Vane: “Whereas the way of God hath alwayes beene to 
gather his churches out of the world; now the world, or civill 
state, must be raised out of the churches.”* The first step in 
this direction was taken on the 11-21 November, 1620, in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, riding at anchor in Provincetown 
harbor, when the forty-one adult males of her company agreed 
together to become “a civill body politike,” and “ by vertue 
hereof to enact, constitute, and frame such iust and equall 
Lawes, Ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the 
generall good of the Colony,” unto which they promised “ all due 
submission and obedience.”+ These forty-one were not all mem- 
bers of the Scrooby-Leyden-Piymouth Church ; but the major- 
ity of them were. And herein that superior tolerance and 
breadth of view which always marked the Plymouth Colony, as 
compared with its richer and more powerful neighbors here, 
appears. When the records of “ The Governor and Company 
of the Massachusetts Bay in New England” begin, on this side 
the sea, to take shape as “ the Records of the Colony,” the first 
entry at the first meeting, “ att Charlton, Aug. 23, Ano. D’m., 
1630,” was: “It was propounded how the ministers should be 
mayntayned.”t{ And as soon as time and opportunity were 
afforded to consider well how the foundations of the State 
should be laid, we find the enactment: “To the end the body 
of the commons may be preserued of honest and good men, it 
was likewise ordered and agreed that for time to come noe man 
shalbe admitted to the freedome of this body polliticke, but 
such as are members of some of the churches within the 





* See North American Review, \xxxiv., p. 453. 
+ Mourt’s Relation, p. 3. 
¢ Mass. Col. Ree,, i., 73. 
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lymitts of thesame.”* It was their object to establish here a 
Christian nation, and it seemed to them that the only safe way 
of procedure toward that end was to require the men who 
should be directly concerned in the work to be, themselves, 
Christians. Their local church democracies gradually sug- 
gested, and grew into, thuse town democracies which are the 
peculiarity, as they are the glory, of New England.t The 
elders—and there remains precedent for it to this day in the 
Fatherland, in the seats which the bishops, as such, hold in the 
House of Lords—who were chiefly influential in the church by 
virtue of office as well as culture, it was inevitable should 
be consulted perpetually by the State, in virtue of their 
culture, in spite of their office. And when anything went 
wrong in any church, it was the most natural of all expedients 
to move toward calling in the notice, admonition and even con- 
straint of that civil power, which, in their theory, existed 
mainly for the sake of the churches. Some of the questions 
which thrust themselves earliest upon their thought were— 
whether the general good would permit the principle that any 
company of people who might desire to do so could sit down 
upon any vacant place of their choice in the colonies, and 
covenant themselves into a church by independent act! 
Whether the other churches had not a right, indirectly through 
the Court, to require such persons to take previous counsel as 
to the wisdom of such a procedure? Whether the magis 
trates had not the power and duty of intervention when ob- 
vious and damaging irregularities were taking place in any 
church? Whether the magistrates had not the power and 
duty of calling the churches to meet in Synod, when any sub- 
jects affecting the general welfare were clamoring for decision, 
&c., &e. No calm reflection cognizant of the circumstances, 
can fail to see that these problems, as population grew and in- 
terests became complex, must meet them at every turn; and 
must endanger the consistency both of church and State, 80 
long as both were in the mere gristle of experiment, and were 
80 intimately joined. + 





* Mass, Col, Ree., i., 87. 
+ Baylies’s Memoir of Plymouth Colony, i., 241. 
¢ “ Here, in these first developments of republicanism, we find the solution of 
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The case of Roger Williams illustrates their practical per- 
plexity on these points, at almost every step. Some of his 
opinions were thought to be so radically erroneous as to en- 
danger the very foundations of the civil government, as well 
as to imperil the general piety ; yet the majority of the Salem 
Church upheld him, so that it seemed to be impossible congre- 
gationally to reach him. The Governor and Assistants sent for 
him and labored with him for having taught publicly that the 
magistrate had no right to put an unregenerate man under 
oath, because it was causing him “ to take the name of God in 
vain.” They called in the elders, who “clearly confuted ” his 
position, and convinced Endicott, who had shared Williams’s 
notion, But, three months afterwards, they felt obliged to 
summon Williams again. He had been teaching, (1) that the 
magistrates had no right to punish “for breach of the first 
table,” except the civil peace were disturbed; (2) that they 
had no right to put an unregenerate man under oath ; (3) that 
a regenerate man had no right to pray with his unregenerate 
family ; (4) that a Christian ought not to give thanks after 
meat, For these errors, the other churches were just com- 
mencing labor with the Salem Church, when that church in- 
vited him, so teaching, to become their teacher. The Court 
were at a loss what to do. They sent out for the elders. 
Much debate ensued. All—magistrates and ministers—ad- 
judged these opinions “ erroneous and very dangerous, and the 
calling him to office at such a time, a great contempt of au- 
thority.” The elders advised the Court that “he who should 
obstinately maintain such opinions (whereby a church might 
run into heresy, apostacy, or tyranny, and yet the civil magis- 
trate could not intermeddle) were to be removed,” and that the 





avexed point in our early legislation—the strange confusion, as it strikes many, 
of things sacred and things secular, which has given rise to so many bitter sar- 
casme against our fathers, for attempting to unite Church and State. * * * 
It was not the Church allying itself to the State, but a State growing out of the 
Church, which occasioned the seeming jumble of ecclesiastical and civil affairs— 
4 condition of things almost inevitable while the great interests of religion, as 
centered in the church, were about the only subjects requiring legislation ; and 
while the State, as such, was in its non-age.” ([Clark’s Congregational Churches 
of Massachusetts, p. 13.) 
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other churches ought to request the magistrate to do it.* Ac- 
tion was however delayed, in hope of his changing his course, 
Soon after, in the name of the Salem Church, he wrote letters to 
the other churches, laboring with them to admonish the magis- 
trates because the Court had refused them the favor of some 
land at Marblehead, in consequence of their contumacy about Mr, 
Williams. Williams next wrote a letter to his own church, 
saying that he could no longer commune with the churches of 
the Bay, nor with his own church, unless they too would with- 
draw from all. On their declining to do this, he withdrew 
from them. In October, the Court again sent for him, and, 
all the elders of the Bay being gathered for counsel, he was 
labored with for his course, in connection with these two 
letters, but justified himself and wanted to debate the matter. 
Hooker was appointed to argue with him, but “ could not re- 
duce him from any of his errors.” It being obvious that he 
would not stay among them without constantly intermeddling 
with their civil, as well as religious affairs, in what seemed to 
them a disorganizing way, he was finally sentenced—all the 
elders but one approving—to depart from the jurisdiction 
within six weeks.t At his request he was allowed to stay un- 
til Spring, on condition that he would not meanwhile spread 
his notions. In January, however, the Court were notified 
that, notwithstanding the understanding on which he had been 
permitted to remain, he was gathering assemblies at his house, 
preaching to them even on the forbidden topics, and making 
arrangements to plant a colony on that faith in Narragansett 
Bay. They accordingly determined to send him to England 
in a ship then ready to sail. But on summoning him, he re- 
turned word that he “could not come without hazard of his 
life.” They dispatched a pinnace to apprehend and take him 
to the ship lying at Nantasket, when it was found that he had 
been three days gone—-whither, they could not learn; as the 
event proved, gone to found the colony of Rhode Island.t 
The first instance, of which we have record, of the refusal 
of a Council to recommend the action proposed by the parties 
calling it, and the staying of such action in consequence, took 








* Winthrop’s Journal, i., 188, 194. + Lbid., p. 204, 
t Ibid., p. 209. 
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place at Dorchester, 1st April, 1636. Warham and the 
greater portion of the original church having removed thence to 
Windsor, Conn., Richard Mather and others proposed to form 
a new church there; desiring the approbation of the other 
churches and of the magistrates.* The Council met, but, on 
examination of the candidates, with the exception of Mr, 
Mather and one other, it was feared that, although they were 
orthodox in their confession of faith, they were unsound in 
their religious experience. Some rested their faith that they 
were Christians “upon dreams, and ravishes of spirit by 
fits;” others, “upon the reformation of their lives ;” others, 
“npon duties and performances ;” whereby the Council appre- 
hended them to be wrong in these three particulars :—(1) that 
they did not hate sin because it was filthy, but left it because 
it was hurtful ; (2) that they had made use of Christ only to 
help the imperfection of their sanctification and duties, and 
not to make him their sanctification, &c.; (3) that they ex- 
pected to believe by some power of their own, and not only 
and wholly from Christ. The Council accordingly judged 


* The Court had just (83d March, 1635-6) passed the following order :—“ Foras- 
much as it hath bene found by sad experience, that much trouble and disturbance 
hath happened both to the church and civill state by the officers and members of 
some churches, which have bene gathered within the limitts of this jurisdiccion 
in an vndue manner, and not with such publique approbacion as were meete, it is 
therefore ordered that all persons are to take notice that this Court doeth not, 
nor will hereafter, approue of any such companyes of men as shall henceforth 
joyne in any pretended way of church fellowshipp, without they shall first ac- 
quainte the magistrates, and the elders of the greater parte of the churches in 
this juriadiccion, with their intencions, and have their approbacion herein, And 
ffurther, it is ordered, that noe person, being a member of any churche which 
shall hereafter be gathered without the approbacion of the magistrates, and the 
greater parte of the said churches, shalbe admitted to the ffreedome of this 
commonweaithe.” [Jass, Col. Rec. i., 168.] But this was, in 1638, explained 
thus to the Dedham Church, who objected to it: “Yt y* Court, or law, did no 
way intend to abridge such a liberty of gathering into church fellowship privately, 
as if it were unlewful, or as if such a church were not a true church rightly 
gathered ; but y* scope was this—y' if any people of unsound judgment, or erro 

neous way, &c., should privately sett up a church amongst them, y* commonwealth 
could not so approue them as to communicate that freedome and other priviledges 
unto them which they did unto others, or protect them in their government, if 
they saw their way dangerous to y* publicke peace, &c. ([Felt’s Zecl, Hist. N, E. 
i,, 369.) 

VOL. XXVI. 18 
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them “not meet, at present, to be the foundation of a Chureh— 
and thereupon they were content to forbear to join till further 
consideration.”* On the 23d of August following, the Coun. 
cil met again, and the Church was organized, and Mr. Mather 
ordained their Teacher.+ 

The first Council which, after discussion, put on record any 
dictum in the way of the establishment of a general principle 
for the subsequent guidance of the churches, appears to have 
been that called 6th April, 1637, at Newtown (Cambridge) by 
the church at Concordt for ordination of Peter Bulkley as 
their teacher, and John Jones as their pastor. A delegate 
from the church in Salem raised questions which were decided 
as follows: (1) that such as had been ministers in England 
were lawful ministers by the call of the people there, notwith- 
standing their acceptance of the call of the Bishops (but being 
come hither, they accounted themselves no ministers until 
called to another church); (2) that, upon election, they were 
ministers before they were solemnly ordained.§ 

The first General Synod held in New England met at Cam- 
bridge, to consider the doctrinal troubles growing out of 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s “ Antinomianism,” 30th August, 1637, 
and sat three weeks. It was not called by the Court; 
although the Court which met on the 5th September was ad- 
journed to the 19th, “because of the synode kept at Newe- 
towne for the setlingjof things in difference amongst vs” ;| 
and the charges of entertainment, and of the travel of the 
Connecticut members, were borne by the Massachusetts 
Colony. Cotton’s account is: “with consent of the Mag- 
istrates, a time, and place, was appointed for a Synodicall 
meeting, and sundry Elders were sent for, from other jurisdic- 


* Winthrop’s Journal, i., 219. 

+ On the 8th November subsequent, nearly the same difficulty happened at 
Sagus (Lynn) where, after two days’ discussion, “six, with Mr. Whiting, the pas 
tor,” were accepted, “ but with much ado,” by the Council, [Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal, i., 243.] 

¢ The church had been gathered—the magistrates declining to attend, be 
cause they thought they had not been invited with sufficient courtesy—bth 
July of the previous year, [Jbid., p. 225.] 

§ Jbid., p. 259. 

| Mass. Col, Ree., i., 202. 
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tions, and messengers from all the Churches in the Country to 
assist in this worke.”* Johnson says: “ where was present 
about twenty-five Reverend and godly Ministers of Christ, 
besides many other gracious,y eminent servants of his.”+ 
Weld says Mr. Hooker and Mr. Bulkley were moderators; that 
the magistrates were present all the time, as hearers and as 
speakers when they saw fit, but not as members ; and that the 
“ Opinionists ” were welcomed to come in and “ take liberty 
of speech.” The first week was spent in drawing up the 
specifications of eighty-two errors which ‘* were found to have 
been brought into New England, and spread under-hand 
there,” with a few lines of confutation of each. The other two 
weeks were “spent in a plaine Syllogisticall dispute (ad vul- 
gusas much as might be) gathering up nine of the chiefest 
points (on which the rest depended) and disputing of them all 
in order, pro and con.”{ “In the forenoones,” says Weld, 
“we framed our arguments, and in the afternvones produced 
them in publick, and next day the Adversary gave in their 
answers, and produced also their arguments on the same ques- 
tions; then we answered them, and replyed also upon them 
the next day.”§ The issue appears to have hardened the 
errorists, but to have checked the wavering, and enlightened 
the general mind. Still, the event proved that even the Sy- 
nod did not avail to stay the evil. The offenders persisted 
“not onely to disturb the Charches, but miserably to interrupt 
the civill Peace” and raise sedition, until the magistrates took 
hold of the matter,—‘for these grounds named, and not for 
their opinions,”|—and disfranchised some, fined some, and 
banished the incurable. 


* Way of Cong. Churches Cleared, p. 40. 

t Wonder-working Providence, [2 Mass. Hist. Ooll., vii., 1]. 

¢ Some of the messengers of the Boston Church retired from the Synod 
during its progress, because they felt constrained to object to some of its posi- 
tions; while Cotton protested that for them to dq so would be to “father upon 
Boston” the errors with which they sympathized, so far, at least, as not to be 
ready to condemn them. He told them they knew those points must come be- 
fore the Synod, and they should have notified the church, when they were elected, 
of their position in regard to them, [Way Cleared, dc., pp. 47, 48-] 

§ A Short Story of the Rise, Reign, and Ruine of the Antinomians, kc., de. 
(A. D, 1644.) Preface, p- 10. 

| Jbid., p. 11. 
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At the close of this Synod’s session Gov. Winthrop proposed, 
that, as they had enjoyed so much together and apparently 
done so much good, they should “have the like meeting once 
a year, or at least the next year, to settle what yet remained to 
be agreed, or if but to nourish love, &c.” But there was too 
much pure Congregationalism present to welcome such a sug- 
gestion, even from so honored a source. “It was not thonght 
fit to conclude it.”* 

A Council to heal divisions caused by misunderstandings be- 
tween the two ministers which were usual in the same church, 
in those days, was held at Dorchester, 2 Feb., 1640-1; 
where Richard Mather and Jonathan Burr were at issue. Burr 
had been suspected of “familism,” and the church, desiring 
satisfaction, requested Mather and him to confer, and together 
explain the matter to them. Mather reports to the church a 
list of Burr’s errors. Burr disclaims them. Mather retorts by 
maintaining them from his colleague’s writings. The church 
get divided, heated, and alienated, and finally call in the help 
of the Governor (Dudley) and Winthrop, with ten neighboring 
elders. They spend four days in the hearing, when they decide 
that Burr had used erroneous and inconsiderate language, and 
Mather had been too fast and earnest in condemning him for 
the same; “upon this Mr. Mather and Mr. Burr took the 
blame of their failings upon themselves, and freely submitted 
to the judgment and advice given, to which the rest of the 
church yielded a silent assent, and God was much glorified in 
the close thereof.” + 

In 1641, the “ Body of Liberties,” drawn up by Nathaniel 
Ward of Ipswich, was adopted—having been previously copied 
and sent round for the approval of the freemen ; being the first 
code of laws established in New England. The 95th clause is 
“a Declaration of the Liberties the Lord Jesus hath given to the 
Churches.” This contains eleven sections. The seventh sec- 
tion authorizes montlfy or quarterly ministers’ meetings for 
conference and consultation. The eleventh, is as follows :—* For 
the preventing and removeing of errour and offence that may 
grow and spread in any of the Churches of this Jurisdiction, 





* Winthrop’s Journal, i,, 287. + Jbid., ii., 28. 
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and for the preserving of trueith and peace in the severall 
churches within themselves, and for the maiatenance and exer- 
cise of brotherly communion, amongst all the churches in the 
Countrie, It is allowed and ratified, by the Authoritie of this 
Generall Court, as a lawfull libertie of the Churches of Christ: 
That once in every month of the yeare (when the season will 
beare it,) It shall be lawfull for the minesters and Elders of the 
Churches neere adjoyneing together, with any other of the 
breetheren, with the consent of the churches, to assemble by 
course in each several] Church one after an other. To the in- 
tent, after the preaching of the word by such a minister as 
shall be requested thereto by the Elders of the church where 
the assembly is held, the rest of the day may be spent in 
publique Christian Conference about the discussing and resolve- 
ing of any such doubts and cases of conscience concerning 
matter of doctrine, or worship, or government of the church as 
shall be propounded by any of the Breetheren of that church, 
with leave also to any other Brother to propound his objections 
or answeres for further satisfaction according to the word of 
god. Provided that the whole action be guided and moder- 
ated by the Elders of the Church where the Assemblie is helde, 
or by such others as they shall appoint. And that no thing 
be concluded and imposed by way of Authoritie from one or 
more churches upon an other, but onely by way of Brotherly 
conference and consultation. That the trueth may be searched 
out to the satisfying of every mans conscience in the sight of 
god according to his worde. And because such an Assembly 
and the worke thereof can not be duely attended to if other 
lectures be held in the same weeke ; It is therefore agreed, with 
the consent of the churches, That in that weeke when such an 
Assembly is held, All the lectures in all the neighbouring 
Churches for that weeke shall be forborne. That so the pub- 
lique service of Christ in this more solemn Assembly may be 
transacted with greater deligence and gttention.” * 

In this suggestion of the lawfulness and expediency of fre- 
quent and regular church conference in this manner there is a 


* See the “ Liberties,” [8 Mass, Hist. Coll. viii., 191—237,] See also Mass. 
Col. Ree., i., 840, $44, 346, 
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trace of the semi-Presbyterian tendency which existed in some 
leading minds; while the sentences which are italicised bring 
- out into sharp contrast the prevalent feeling of the independ- 
ency of all local churches of all control, save that of Christ. 

Nearly contemporaneous with this, though perhaps a little 
later in its date of authorship, is another document interesting 
for its testimony on this subject. It is the Modell of Church 
and Civill Power, which Roger Williams comments upon in 
his Bloody Tenent. He ascribed it to Mr. Cotton. Mr. Cotton 
denied the authorship: “that Modell was drawn up by some 
other fellow-Brethren, but not by me.”* He elsewhere indi- 
cates that several of the ministers of the Colony had a hand in 
its composition.t The thirteenth head of this Modell refers 
to such public assemblies of the churches, as the Body of 
Liberties contemplates. It takes the ground that the churches 
have power to assemble and continue such assemblies without, 
or even against, the consent of the magistrate; that in corrupt 
times the magistrate should assemble a Synod for reformation; 
that in reformed times he should give liberty to the churches 
to assemble at their own judgment; and it suggests that 
monthly meetings of some of the elders and messengers and 
annual meetings of all the elders and messengers may be 
well, but that “the end of this assembly be to do nothing 
by way of authority, but by way of ccunsel, as the need of 
churches shall require, * * * leaving the determination of 
all things to particular churches within themselves, who are to 
judge and 80 to receive all doctrines and directions agreeing 
only with the word of God.t Williams argues against such 
meetings, and acutely suggests that the reason why “ these 
worthy men” refer all matters back to the local church, after 
all, for final decision, doubtless is, “ there is a strong conviction 
in their souls of a professed promised presence of the Lord 
Jesus in the midst of Ais church, gathered after his mind and 
will, more than unto sech kind of assemblies, though consist- 
ing of far more able persons, even the flower and cream of all 
the churches.” § 


* Bloody Tenent Washed, dc., p. 150. 

+ Ibid, p. 192. 

¢ Bloody Tenent, [Hansard Knollys’ Society Edit.,] p. 338. 
§ Jbid., p. 347. 
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Thomas Lechford went home to England in 1641, and pub- 
lished his Plain Dealing in 1642. Being a lawyer, and an 
Episcopalian, he is, perhaps, a witness whose testimony has 
special value, making due allowance for his not unnatural 
prejudices. It will be seen that he takes advantage of some 
events which had then recently occurred, to advance conclusions 
which would not receive general assent. He says: “ Every 
Church hath power of government in and by it selfe; and no 
Church, or Officers, have power over one another but by way 
of advice or counsaile, voluntarily given or besought, saving 
that the generall Court, now and then, over-rule some Church 
matters: and of late, divers of the Ministerie have had set 
meetings to order Church matters; whereby it is conceived 
they bend towards Presbyterian rule.” * And again: “ Some of 
the learnedest, and godliest in the Bay, begin to understand 
Governments; that it is necessary, when Ministers or People 
fall out, to send other Ministers, or they voluntarily to goe 
among them, to seek by all good wayes and meanes to appease 
them. [He then refers to Hugh Peter’s going to Pascattaqua,t 
and Wilson’s going to Green’s harbor,t and Wilson, Mather, 
and others going to Taunton,§ to endeavor to settle church quar- 
rels.] It may be, it will be said, they did these things by way 
of love, and friendly advise: Grant that; But were not the 
counselled bound to receive good counsell? If they would not 
receive it, was not the Magistrate ready to assist, and in a 
manner ready, according to duty, to enforce peace and obedi- 
ence?” | 

A Council, the forerunner of many melancholy ones since 
called, was held at Concord, 28th July, 1642, to consider what 
action ought to be taken by that church in view of their in- 
ability to support the gospel. They had a pastor and a teacher, 
and not having been pecuniarily as successful as had been ex- 
pected in the outset of the settlement, they found the mainte- 
vance of the two “too heavy a burden for them.” The Council 





* Plain Dealing: or, Nevves from New England, p. 14. 
¢ See Winthrop’s Journal, ii., 34. 

¢ See Trumbull’s ed., of Lechford, (1867), p. 125. 

§ Ibid., p. 126. 

| Plain Dealing, pp. 53, 54. 
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advised them to “ continue and wait upon God, and be helpful 
to their elders in labor, and what they could;” and “that 
the elders should be content with what means the church was 
able at present to afford them, and if either of them should be 
called to some other place, then to advise with other churches 
about removal.” * 

The second general Synod was held at Cambridge, 4th Sept., 
1643; at which all the elders of the colonies (about fifty in all) 
were present, with such ruling elders as desired to sit with 
them. Cotton and Hooker were moderators. ‘ They sat in 
the college, and had their diet there after the manner of 
scholars’ commons, but somewhat better, yet so ordered as it 
came not to above sixpence the meal for a person.” + The 
main object of the assembling seems to have been to consider 
and discuss the aims and theories of Parker, Noyes, and the 
few who sympathized with them in the attempt “ to set up 
presbyterian government under the authority of the assembly 
at Westminster.” } Winthrop wrote of the result to Hugh 
Peter: “the way of our Churches was approved, and the Pres- 
bytery disallowed ;”§ and one of the members wrote to a 
minister in Old England, that it was a part of its judgment: 
“that consociation of Churches, in way of more general meetings, 
yearly ; and more private, monethly or quarterly ; as Consult- 
ative Synods, are very comfortable, and necessary for the peace 
and good of the Churches.”| Winthrop ad¢,, in his Journal; 
“The assembly concluded against some parts of the presby- 
terial way, and the Newbury ministers took time tu consider 
the arguments, &c.” 4 Parker’s view of the subject comes out 
in a letter which he wrote, 17th Dec. following, to a member 
of the Westminster assembly. He says: “ My cousin Noyse 
and myself judge that the ordinary exercise of government 
must beso in the presbyters as not to depend upon the expresse 
votes and suffrages of the people. There hath been a convent 





* Winthrop’s Journal, ii, 8». 

+ Ibid., ii., 165, 

¢ Huchinson’s Hist. Mass., i., 112. 

§ Reply of Two Brethren to A. S., de., (A. D, 1644, 4to, pp. 112), p. 7. 
| Jbid. 

Vol. ii.,7165, 
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or meeting of the ministers in these parts, about this question, 
at Cambridge, in the Bay, and there wee have proposed our 
arguments and answered theirs, and they proposed theirs and 
answered ours; and so the point is left to consideration.” * 

The third General Synod—if it did not fail to earn that 
name through the absence of messengers from the churches 
other than their pastors and teachers—was held at Cambridge, 
ist July, 1645; and was attended by all the elders of the 
United Colonies. The need of it arose from the fact that many 
books had been sent over from England urging Presbyterian gov- 
ernment, or, in some form, maligning the Congregational way ; 
and it was felt that some well considered reply to them ought 
to be made. Hooker’s Survey, and Davenport's Power of 
Congregational Churches, &c., were read, perfected, and agreed 
upon to be sent over to England, to be printed there.t 

This brings us down to the days of the Synod which matured 
the Cambridge Platform. The first motion toward this seems 
to have been made by the Commissioners of the United Colo- 
nies, at their meeting at Hartford, 5th Sept., 1644, on the sug- 
gestion of a letter from Governor Endicott. They proposed to 
the elders there present, “ whether the Elders may not be in- 
treated seriously to consider of some confession of doctrine and 
discipline, w* solid grounds to be approoved by the Churches, 
and published by consent (till further light) for the confirmeing 
y* weake among our selues, and stoping the mouths of adver- 
saries abroad.” { The Commissioners readily entertained the mo- 
tion, thankfully acknowledged the intent toward the public good, 
and promised to use their best diligence to further the sug- 
gestion, ‘as God shall giue a fitt season.” Not, however, 
until 15th May, 1646, did the Court of Massachusetts take 
action. Then it requested the churches in the United Colonies 
to send their elders and messengers to meet at Cambridge on 
Ist Sept. following, “there to discusse, dispute, and cleare up, 
by the word of God, such questions of church government and 
discipline as they shall thinke needfull and meete, &c. ;”§ the 





* Felt’s Heel. Hist. New Eng., i., 494. 

+ Winthrop’s Journal, ii., 804. 

t Acts of the Commissioners of the Unit. Ool., i., 28. 
§ Mass, Col. Rec., ii, 155. 
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churches who should send elders to bear the expense of the 
same. A jealousy soon manifested itself upon two points, viz. ; 
lest the civil authority had gone too far toward requiring the 
churches to send to this Synod; and lest the churches should 
be compelled to practice what the Synod might recommend. 
Mr. Felt justly says of this manifested jealousy, “ here we have 
another marked expression of the popular wish to have the 
church treated and considered as independent of civil power, 
and also for ecclesiastical councils to be accounted as advisory, 
and not commandatory.”* This jealousy was so decided that 
some churches at first refused to send; and the church in Bos- 
ton did not, until Norton persuaded them distinctly that the 
power of Synods was only consultative and not coactive. The 
Synod met Ist September, continued together a fortnight, and 
adjourned to the eighth of the next June. They seem not to have 
got much beyond preliminaries at this session ; most of which 
appears to have been spent upon the questions raised by the 
popular feeling :—(1) as to the power of the magistrate in mat- 
ters of “the first table;” (2) as to the nature and power of 
Synods. A Result of this discussion, “ drawn up by some of the 
members of assembly deputed thereto,” was read and agreed 
upon “thus farre only, that they should be commended unto 
more serious consideration against the next meeting.” + This 
“* Result” is explicit in stating its doctrine: “ the judgement 
of a Synod is in some respect superior, in some respect inferiour 
to the judgment of a particular Church ; it is superior in respect 
of direction ; inferior in respect of jurisdiction, which it hath 
none.”'t The next meeting was broken up prematurely bya 
sudden sickness, so that their real work was mainly done at 
their third convention, beginning 15th Aug. 1648, when “ they 
went on comfortably,” drawing up their discipline “ according 
to the general practice” of the churches, and “so ended in less 
than fourteen days.”§ Governor Bradford was a member of 
this body, as a messenger from the church in Plymouth. | 


* Eecles. Hist. New Eng.,i., 574. 

+ The Result of a Synod at Cambridge, in New England, A. D. 1646, de., de, 
London [1675, 16mo., pp. 75], p. 1. 

t Jbid., p. 64. 

§ Winthrop’s Journal, ii., 403. 

| Felt’s Heel, Hist. New Eng., i., 605. 
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Three important Synods were held, since that which origi- 
nated the Cambridge Platform, in the earlier days of New 
England ; and two have had a place in the present generation. 

That of 1662 was confined to Massachusetts. It grew out of 
the Hartford troubles, the result of a Council suggested in con- 
sequence, a general restiveness under the existent close restric- 
tions of church privileges at a time when those privileges in- 
volved civil prerogatives, and a judgment on the part of some 
influential men that various threatening aspects demanded a 
closer consolidation of the churches.* It met at Boston 10th 
March, 1€62; was composed of about thirty elders, and about 
forty messengers; was presided over by “several successive 
moderators,”+ one of whom, it is said, was Samuel Whiting ;t 
adjourned, after a fortnight’s session, to June, and again to 
September, when it reached its result ;—recommending the 
ever-to-be-lamented half way covenant—by which persons bap- 
tized in infancy should be allowed, if not scandalous in life, to 
“own the covenant” without coming into full communion, 
and so gain a guast church membership, with baptism, for their 
children; and endorsing—perhaps emphasizing—the Cam- 
bridge Platform in its doctrine of the consociation of churches, 
This result was strongly and ably opposed, and was never uni- 
versally uccepted; but was permitted, in the Providence of 
God, to do vast harm; largely generating, beyond question, 
the Unitarianism of the present century. 

The Synod of 1679-80, was also a Massachusetts assemblage. 
It met at Boston, 10th September, 1679, to consider “ what are 
the euills that haue provoked the Lord to bring his judgments 
on New England? and, What is to be donn, that so those enills 
may be reformed?” § Rev. John Sherman and Rev. Urian 
Oakes were moderators. Some time was spent in preliminary 
discussion, growing out of the fact that some of the churches 
had refused to send messengers with their elders.| After full 





* See this Synod discussed at large, in the Congregational Quarterly, iv., 268 
—291. 

+ Mather’s Magnalia, Book v., p. 64. 

¢ Drake's History of Boston, i., 362, 

§ Mass, Col. Rec., v., 216. 

| See as to this Synod, the Magnalia, Book v., 85—98; and Hubbard's Gen, 
Hist, New Eng., 621-628. s 
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discussion, the Synod specified the decay of godliness, pride, 
neglect of church fellowship and ordinances, profaneness, sab- 
bath-breaking, neglect of family discipline, inordinate passions, 
intemperance, promise-breaking, worldliness, opposition to 
needed reforms, want of public spirit, and sins against the 
Gospel as the prominent existing evils; and suggested, towards 
their removal, that public men seek to be exemplary in life, that 
the Platform be reaffirmed, that none be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper without public profession of faith and repentance, that 
church discipline be put into more active exercise, that the 
tendency “ to have only one teaching Officer, for the Burden of 
the whole Congregation to lye upon,” be corrected by the rein- 
troduction of more elders, that the magistrate take care that 
elders have due maintenance, that the due establishment and 
execution of wholesome laws be made a matter of more care, 
that the churches renew their covenant with special endeavor 
to andidote these sins of the time, that schools of learning re- 
ceive more encouragement, and that all cry mightily to God 
for the outpouring of his Spirit. The Synod met again 12th 
May, 1680, in furtherance of one of their own recommenda- 
tions,—Increase Mather, moderator; adopted, with a few ver- 
bal changes, the Savoy version of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith; reaffirmed the Cambridge Plattorm, and dissolved.* 

The Saybrook Synod + was confined to the Connecticut 
churches; was called by the Legislature in consequence of the 
action of a previous Council which had been convened at the 
suggestion of the trustees of Yale College, and in furtherance 
of a quite general sentiment which had grown up in Connecti- 
cut in favor of a closer union of the churches; met 9th Sept., 
1708 ; was composed of “two or more” delegates each from 
County Councils of elders and messengers from the local 
churches, making twelve elders and four messengers—sixteen 
members in all; had Rev. James Noyes and Rev. Thomas 
Buckingham for moderators, and the Revs. Stephen Mix and 
John Woodward for scribes ; endorsed the Boston-Savoy-West- 
minster Confession of Faith, adopted the “ Heads of Agreement 
assented to by the united ministers, formerly called Presby- 





* See Magnalia, Book v., 4. _ 
+ See Trumbull’s Mist. Conn., i, 478—488. See also Dr. Bacon’s Historical 
Discourse at Norwich in 1859, [Contributions to Eocl. Hist. Conn., 33-46. ] 
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terian and Congregational,” * to “ be observed by the churches 
throughout this colony ;” and then unanimously agreed upon 
fifteen articles “for the better regulation of the administration 
of church discipline.” These are, for substance, as follows :— 
(1) that the elders should exercise discipline, with the consent 
of the brethren, taking advice of neighbor elders, in difticult 
cases, before censure ; (2) that the churches of a County should 
consociate for mutual ecclesiastical assistance ; (3) that cases of 
scandal should be referred to a Council of the elders (and mes- 
sengers, if the churches see fit to send them) of such a conso- 
ciation ; (4) that no act of such a consociation be valid with 
which the major part of the elders present do not concur, with 
messengers enough to make a majority ; (5) that the decision 
of such consociation be final,” and “all parties therein con- 
cerned shall sit down, and be determined thereby ;” the con- 
sociation to see their judgment executed “in such way or man- 
ner, as shall in their judgment, be most suitable and agreeable 
to the word of God ;” (6) that any pastor and church refus- 
ing attendance and obedience, be dealt with by non-com- 
munion, which the churches “are to approve” and act upon; 
(7) provides for a fuller Council by calling in the nearest con- 
sociation to act conjointly, when the consociation “ see cause,” 
which double consociation shall ‘finally issue such case;” 
(8) cuts off an offending brother from calling the consociation 
to hear his case before he is finally dealt with by the church, 
except “ with the consent of the church ;” (9) provides for the 
choice of standing :embers of these standing Councils; (10) 
provides for the formation of these proposed consociations, &c. ; 
(11) adjudges “ guilty of scandalous contempt,” parties to, or 
witnesses before a consociation who shall fail to appear; (12) 
provides for County associations of teaching elders, to meet at 
least twice a year, to consider and resolve cases of importance, 
and examine and recommend candidates for the ministry ; (13) 
provides for the proceeding by these associations against pas- 
tors accused of scandal or heresy; (14) orders that “ bereaved 
churches ” shall consult these associations, who shall recom- 
mend candidates to their vacant pulpits, and that the associa- 





* Adopted in England in 1692, They are given in the Magnalia, Book v., 59. 
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tions shall complain to the “‘ General Assembly of the Colony” 
of such churches who do not “ seasonably call and settle” such 
nominees ; (15) provides for the union of all these County asso- 
ciations in a General Association meeting “ once a year.” These 
doings were endorsed by the General Court, the next month, who 
“ ordained ” this result for all the churches, with the proviso that 
any church “soberly differing,” should be “ alPowed to exercise 
worship and discipline” in their own way, according to their con- 
sciences. Some of the churches were bitterly opposed to this 
“veiled Presbyterianism,”* and many never adopted it, while 
some of those who did so, did it by “ softening down the more 
rigid articles by construing them agreeably to those Heads of 
Union,” whose observance the Synod had also agreed to, and 
which did not compel the acceptance of results of Councils, but 
merely consented that churches, and glders, and members 
“ought to have a reverential regard to their judgment, so 
given, and not dissent therefrom without apparent Grounds 
From the Word of God.+ 

The Synod at Albany,$ which: met 5th October, 1852, and 
was presided over by the late lamented Dr. Wm. T. Dwight; 
and that at Boston,§ which met 14th June, 1865, and was pre- 
sided over by the excellent Governor Buckingham, assisted by 
Hon. C. G. Hammond and Dr. J. P. Thompson, are too fresh 
in the general memory to require special mention here. 

Returning from this digression respecting those larger Coun- 
cils upon subjects of general interest and consequence, to which 
the name of Synod, in its Congregational sense, appropriately 
belongs, to the matter of ordinary church communion by Coun- 
cil in New England, where this sketch has left it, at the date 
of the general settling down upon the principles of the Cam- 
bridge Platform with regard to it; we are reminded, by the 
length to which this paper has already grown, that any minute 
history of the manner of such communion from that time to 
the present, is here impossible. Such a history would be of 
great interest, and not without suggestions of eminent value. 





* Lesley’s Address to Suffolk North Association, p. 43. 
+ Magnalia, Book v., 61. 

t See Proceedings, dc., de, New York, 1852, 8vo., pp. 95. 

§ See Debates and Proceedings, dc., &c., Boston, 1866, 8vo., pp. 530. 
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By years of research the writer has succeeded in gathering to- 
gether, by transcript from ancient church records, as well as by 
collection from the haunts of old pamphlets and the hands of sym- 
pathizing friends, say five hundred of the “ Results” of such 
Councils; so various in date as amply to illustrate nearly every 
decade from 1629 to the present. And some day he hopes, 
God willing, to make this collection of the Christian thought 
and Ecclesiastical judgment of the past upon a vast variety of 
practical topics, tributary, in some way, to the benefit of the 
present, and the security of the future. But all which can be 
attempted in the way of conclusion of this Article is the most 
rapid glance possible at the most prominent facts which tend 
to illustrate the general position of the mind of New England 
Congregationalism upon this subject, for the last two hundred 
years, 

It is clear that as disorders increased in the Colonies, by the 
influx of irreligious emigrants, and the growing up of a gener- 
ation, lacking, more than its predecessors had lacked, the power of 
godliness, some prominent minds turned with hope toward the 
idea of a greater severity in government, and a tighter rein 
upon the churches, for relief. There is some evidence that 
John Cotton, toward the last of his life, looked with more 
favor upon the notion of stated councils than he had done be- 
fore. Two years previous to his death, in giving the right hand of 
fellowship to Mitchell at Cambridge, he * seriously advised him 
to endeavour that that Ordinance of Consociation of Churches 
might be duly practised, greatly bewailing the defect of these 
Churches, as to that particular.”* And he drew up ten pro- 
positions, which he left in his study at his decease, in which he 
sketched a plan for such assemblies.t But even in these he is 
careful to guard the rights of the local churches, and only claims 
that results of Council should “be received with all due respect 
according to God.” That he never became a Presbyterian, in 
this particular, is evident from Certain Queries tending to Ac- 
commodation between the Presbyterian and Congregationall 
Churches which, just before his death, he sent over to Thomas 





* The First Principles of New England Concerning the subject of Baptisme and 
Communion of Churches (1675), p. 28. 
+ Ibid., pp. 28-33, 
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Allen, and which Allen printed in 1654; in which (a part of 
the fourth querie) he proposes to the Presbyterians, if it 
would not be well, “if their Elders in the Classis did put forth 
no Authoritative Act, touching the Members of other Churches, 
but consultative onely, &c.”* Much has been made of a say- 
ing of Hooker, which Trumbull gives in this form: “ Abont 
a week before his death, he observed with great earnestness, 
‘we must agree upon constant meetings of ministers, and settle 
the consociation of churches, or else we are undone.’” + But, 
that by this remark, he did not desire, or endorse, any such thing 
as that now known as Consociationism in Connecticut, is made 
sufficiently evident by his own words, when writing ten months 
before to Thomas Shepard at Cambridge, in reference to the 
Synod then in session there, from which his “ yeares and in- 
firmityes disenabled” him: “I wish ther be not a misunder- 
standing of some things by some, or that the bynding power 
of Synods be not pressed too much; for, I speake it only to 
yourself, he that adventures far in that business will fynd hott 
and hard work, or else my perspective may fayle.” ¢ 

About this time Nathaniel White,§ pastor of a Congreya- 
tional Church in the Somer-Isles, wrote, concerning the Con- 
gregationalism of New England, thus :—“ They hold not a sub- 
ordination of Churches, so that all shall be called one Church, 
because under one government: but acéordination of Churches, 
every Church enjoying such priviledges as Christ their Lord 
hath vouchsafed unto them, and for this cause we hold them 
to be the best reformed Churches this day in the world. * * * 
We drew not our mould after the patern of the Churches of New 
England, for there is a great distance betwixt them and us: 
yet the Lord was pleased by a gracious providence so to direct 





* Certain Queries, de., (1654, pp. 22], p. 6. 

+ Hist. Conn.,i., 479. See also the Magnalia, Book iii, p. 66, and E. W. 
Hooker's Life of 7. Hooker, p. 121, 

t Felt's Heel. Hist. New Hng., i., 613. 

§ Not the Nathaniel White who graduated at Harvard in 1646, as has been 
always assumed [see Proceedings Mass. Hist, Soc., 1860-1862, p. 144.]; for 
this one had been in the Bermudas since about 1640, and had lived for some 
years before that time as a clergyman of the establishment at Knightsbridge, near 
Westminster, in England. [7ruth Gloriously Appearing, dc., de., p. 80. See 
also Prynne’s Fresh Discovery of some Prodigious New Wandring Blazing Star’, 
ée., dc., p. 87.] 
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us, that we differ not from them in any one Substantial], as we 
have heard by those that have come unto us from them.”* 

The general position of New England feeling at this time— 
while, as has been suggested, there was in some minds a drift 
toward some conception of a more concentrated form of church 
government—is well exhibited in Allin and Shepard’s Defence 
of the Nine Positions, in answer to Ball. “ A fraternall con- 
sociation we acknowledge; consociation we say, for mutuall 
counsell and helpe, to prevent or remove sinne and schism ; yet 
fraternal onely, to preserve each others power ; consociation of 
Churches we would have cumulative (not in words, but in deed) 
to strenghten the power of particular Churches—not privative, 
to take away the power which they had from the gift of 
Christ before.”+ And in the preface of the same, urging their 
brethren in England to unite against the hierarchy, and con- 
sidering the Presbyterian doctrine of rule over local churches 
from without, to be in the way of such union, “on the bended 
knees of their soules,” they “intreat their reverend Brethren to 
consider what power any or many Churches can challenge over 
another, &c., &e.”’t 

The relation of the General Court to Councils had now de- 
veloped itself into a general care, as the guardian of the 
churches, to have Councils held when needed, with something 
very much like the present joint action of our religious Socie- 
ties with churches, before Councils when held ; a committee ap- 
pearing from the Court during the session. Yet they were 
compelled to tread gingerly their perilous way, for the churches 
of Massachusetts have always been jealous of their rights. 
Thus, 4th March 1652, learning that the Malden Church proposed 
to excommunicate Thomas Lynde for having testified before 
the Court that his minister had preached error, the Court sent 
to the Church, “ without any intention or desire in the least to 
infringe the liberty the Lord Jesus Christ hath purchased 
for the Churches,” advising them to submit the matter to a 
Council before final action. And so, when they felt called 


* Truth Gloriously Appearing, &c., &e., p. 52. 

t A Treatise of Liturgies, Power of the Keyes, dc. (1658), p. 114. 
t Jbid., p. 22. 

§ Felt’s Heel. Hist. N. E., ii., 60. 

VOL. XX7VI. 19 
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upon, 26th October, 1652, “considering the humour of the 
tjmes in England, inclining to discourage learning, against 
which wee have borne testimony this Courte in our petitjon 
to the Parljament, which wee should contradict, if wee should 
approove of such proceedings amongst ourselves,” to protest 
against the settlement of Michael Powell by the new Second 
Church in Boston; they “advise lovingly,” although they 
themselves afterward interpreted their * advice” as intended 
‘absolutely to forbidd”. the action deprecated.* The follow- 
ing has been preserved among the “ Ecclesiastical Papers ” in 
the Massachusetts State House; which is worth insertion as an 
example of the style of Letter Missivet by which, at this time, 
Councils were called, by the Court. 

“ Att a Councill [of the magistrates] held at Boston, 5th September 1656. The 
Councill being informed of the uncomfortable differences that of late have fallen 
out in the church of Christ at Sudbury, notwithstanding severall endeavors to 
compose the same, which have been fruitless, out of their tender care to preserve 
and procure peace and unity amongst them, lately wrote to the said church 
in an amicable way to advise and counsell them forthwith to call into their help 
such councill frum their neighboring churches as the rule prescribes, from whose 
labors, through the blessing of God, a blessing might have been expected; 
which too great a part of the church, as they understand by their letter, is far 
from inclining unto; the Council judging it to be their duty to take an effectual 
course for the healing of these breaches, do therefore desire and order that the 
churches of Christ in Cambridge, Watertown and Concord, or each of them re 
spectively, send two messengers to meet at Sudbury on the 7th day of October 
next, by eight of the clock in the morning, to consider and advise in the prem- 
ises, viz:—to endeavor to compose and settle the distractions at Sudbury, to 
give their judgment in the cases of difference there. And it is expected and 
desired that the Church of Sudbury and all persons concerned therein give this 
Councill, at y* time and place aforesaid, the oppurtunity of meeting with them to 
declare what will concern themselves, or y® Councill see cause to enquire of 
them, in reference to their business; making their return to the Councill of this 
jurisdiction what success their endeavors through the blessing of Christ have pro- 
cured, and where y* fault hath been, or is, that so, if necessity require, such fur- 
ther course may be taken therein as may most conduce to y* ylory of God, the 
* Mass, Col. Rec. iv. Pt. i. pp. 113, 177. 

+ Compare with this the brevity of the following, of seventy years after— 
which called the Council that settled Jonathan Edwards: 
Northampton, 20th June, 1726 

Rev. Sir:—Our Church do desire your preseuce and attendance at the ordina 
tion of Mr. Jonathan Edwards, this day three weeks. 

Your servant, Sotomon Sroppagp, 

To the Rev. Mr. John Williams, Pastor at Dearfield.” 
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uniting of their hearts to unitie in truth and peace according to the rule of the 
Gospel. And it is ordered that Lieft, Goodenow, or such as he shall appointe, 
shall take care for the entertainment of the said Councill, and all persons con- 
cerned therein; and it is ordered that the said Councill have liberty to adjourne 
to some other place, if they shall see cause. 
By order of the Councill, 
EDWARD RAWSON, Secretary. 

Endorsed—For y® Church of Christ at Cambridge.”* 

The long and wearisome troubles in the churches at Hart- 
ford and Wethersfield, with kindred, though perhaps less ob- 
trusive, strifes and divisions in churches in the other Colonies, 
which Council after Council sought to heal in vain, at length 
so alarmed many who loved the cause of God better than 
they understood the philosophy of all his ways of govern- 
ment, as to lead them to make a vigorous effort to impress tle 
public mind with the duty of ending such matters by some- 
thing like jurisdiction over them from without. John Daven- 
port in his Another Essay for the Investigation of the Truth, 
felt called upon to protest against this; and Richard Mather 
in his reply thereto, complained of the “ reflexions” cast upon 
the Synod of 1662, and its supporters, “as if we would cast a 
Snare npon Churches, by straitning them in the use and exer- 
cise of their Church-power within themselves in re propria, 
&e.”"+ 

In 1665, John Eliot—who seems to have had as much less 
wisdom than the average of his brethren of that day in some 
directions, as he had more in others {—printed “a few copies 
of a small Script,” to “ be Viewed, Corrected, Amended, or Re- 
jected, as it shall be found to hold weight in the Sanctuary 
Ballance, or not.” It was entitled Communion of Churches ; 
or the Divine Management of Gospel-Churches by the Ordi- 
nance of Councils, constituted in Order according to the Scrip- 
tures.§ He begins: “‘ There be two holy Publick Societies fa- 


* Eccles, Papers of Mass., i., 32. 

+ Defence of the Answer and Arguments of the Synod, de., (1664), p. 101. 

¢ In May, 1660, he had recanted before the Court, and at its command, the 
doctrine of his Christian Commonwealth, then lately published in England. 

§ It is a little tract of 38 pp., of the greatest possible rarity. The only copy 
known to be in existence (of which the writer of this Article has a written 
Copy) is that formerly owned by Rev. Dr. Harris of Dorchester—who then judged 
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mous in the Gospel :—(1), a Church of Believers; (2), a Coun- 
cil of Churches.” The second he defines thus: “ A Council 
is a Society of particular Churches in Communion, by their 
Representatives, for their well-being and well-ordering all 
things among them, by mutual Counsel, in Truth, Peace, and 
Holiness.” He says (p. 3): “ After thirty or forty years ex. 
perience in the way of Congregational Churches in fulness 
of liberty, we finde more and more need to insist upon [Coun- 
cils], and that in such a fiwed and ordered way, as that thereby 
men may be tyed to attend unto Counsel.” He proceeds to 
argue that Christ left church-power to the Apostles, and that 
Councils of Churches are the inheritors of church-power from 
them. He then seizes upon the number twelve, which he calls 
the “ foundation number” (Rev. xxi., 14), and, referring to the 
twelve tribes, twelve loaves of shew bread, twelve jewels in 
the High Priest’s breast-plate, twelve Apostles, twelve gates of 
Heaven, &c., &., he proposes that the churches affiliate into 
groups of twelve for local Council; and that twelve such Councils, 
by deputies, compose one Provincial Council ; and twelve Pro- 
vincial Councils, by deputies, compose one National Council; 
and twelve National Councils, one Gicumenical Council. These 
local Councils he wonld have meet once a month ; the Provin- 
cials once a quarter; the Nationals once a year—for regular 
work, with leave for occasional sessions between, as need might 
require. Their expenses he would have defrayed by the 
churches, the State, or private beneficence—though (p. 36) he 
insists that the Jatter should not go beyond “ conveniently to 
bear their Charges,” lest it be an inlet to evil. He calculates 
that £1000 per annum would “saffice for a gr at Nation,” 
which “will be less than the revenues of some one Bishop- 
rick.” The business of this network of Councils he thus ex- 
plains: “ The care of all the Churches doth lye upon them,” 
(p. 23), which he specifies to include, (1), missionary oversight 
of destitute places; (2), securing pastors to vacant churches; 
(3), promotion of general edification ; (4), confutation of here- 
esies; (5), settlement of difficulties; (6), oversight of seasons 





it to be wnigue—now in the collection of George Brinley, Esq., of Hartford. 
It was printed at Cambridge, by Marmaduke Johnyon. 
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of public fasting and thanksgiving, &c.; (7), general attention 
to all exigencies. It is curious to see how—in deference to 
the latent sense of the community—even its own author feels 
compelled to undermine, in its very erection, this fair fabric of 
control over the churches, by the following among his funda- 
mentals, (p. 5), “ The Power of Ecclesiastical Councils is onely 
Dogmatical or Doctrinal. Power of Censure is by the Lord 
fixed in the Church ; and hence, when any appeal unto a Coun- 
cil, it is for further and more clear light from the Scripture, 
and for conviction thereby, but 1.0¢ for the exercise of any Ju- 
ridical Power !” 

The fact that so many churches proved refractory in refer- 
ence to the Result of the Synod of 1662, with the general dis- 
orders before referred tv, soon led the friends of the half-way 
covenant to push strongly the notion of danger from popular 
disregard of the result of Councils. John Allin, of Dedham— 
who replied to Chauncey’s Antisynodalia, in defense of the 
Synod—just before his death in 1671, wrote dolefully: “We 
see the great disorders in Churches for want of seasonable 
help from Neighboring Churches, and by Reason of the rejec- 
tion of Counsel without convincing their Sentence of error ;”* 
as it had been one of John Wilson’s dying plaints, in 1667, to the 
elders met around his bed, “ that the authority of Synods is 
not duly regarded.”’+ 

In 1675, Increase Mather published an appeal to “ theserious 
and Christian consideration of the Antisynodalian brethren,” 
in which he labored hard ¢ to heighten the popular feeling of 
deference for the results of Councils, without exactly going so 
far'as to aftirm—what he himself did not believe—their right 
of jurisdiction over the churches; or, as it has since been 
styled, their “ determinative” function.§ 

It was at about this date, and as a natural consequence of 
the persistency of some churches in ignoring the advice of 
Councils, that the ex parte Council developed itself in New 


* First Principles of N. E., p. 41. 
+ Felt’s Ecclesiastical History, N. E., ii., 417. 
$ See the Appeal, passim. 


§ See Prof. Smyth’s Essay before the State Conference of Massachusetts, of 
1865, 
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England. And it is curious that perhaps the first well-marked in- 
stance of it* should be in connection with the birth of a church 
which of late years has repeatedly declined to attend ex parte 
Councils to which it has been invited, as if they were at least 
irregular, and scarcely respectable—the Old South Church in 
Boston. The way of it was this. The First Church of Boston, 
which, after Norton’s death, had failed in two efforts to get 
John Owen to be their minister, through circumstances beyond 
their and his control ;+ after Wilson’s decease, voted, 24th Sept., 
1667, by a majority, to call John Davenport from New Haven. 
The New Haven church protested against his leaving them, 
and a large and powerful minority of the Boston church pro- 
tested against his coming, mainly on account of his anti- 
synodalian views. While the question was pending—at some 
time during the summer of 1668—the Boston church seem to 
have called a Council, and submitted to them the question 
whether those who were opposed to Mr. Davenport’s coming 
should not receive “ amicable dismission, in order to the propa- 
gation of another church,” which question was answered in the 
affirmative.t The “ dissenting brethren,” pleading this Result, 





* Buck says |Mass. Hecl. Law, 92] that “before the Cambridge Platform of 
1648, the ex parte council was in use.” The earliest instance of anything resen- 
bling it which we remember was the Council at Weymorth, in 1646, when the 

neighboring elders’ went there, on call from a woman who had been turned out 
of the church for ‘distempered speeches’ But the church finally consented to 
submit the case to them, and the affair proceeded on a ‘mutual’ basis. The 
Council held at Barnstable, 4th June, 1662, which withdrew communion from 
John Smith and his church, appears to have come nearer to an ex parte move- 
ment than any other; but that seems to have lacked some of the essential ele 
ments. It is our impression, therefore, that the idea of an ex parte council, as we 
understand it, was a novel one to the churches in 1669. It certainly was so to 
the church in Salem, as will shortly appear. [See Winthrop’s Journal, ii,, 338; 
Felt’s Heel, Hist, New Eng., ii., 315; Freeman’s Hist. Cape Cod, #., 267.] 

+ MSS. Church Ree, Graham's Col. Hist., i., 228. 

¢ This Council has not been set down hitherto in the history of this transaction. 
But the following extract from the Salem Church Records so distinctly implies 
it, that we venture to insert it as veracious; “On the 8d of the 2d month, 
[1669] wags read a letter from the dissenting brethren at Boston, sent unto this 
Church, wherein they expressed that the result and advice of y® Council called by 
y? elders and brethren y* last summer, was to grant them an amicable dismission, 
in order to the propagation of another church, This advice they had attended, 
having several times moved for a dismission, but in vain, &e.” [Judge White's 
New Eng. Congregationalism, p. 76. ] 
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“humbly, earnestly, and frequently entreated for their dismis- 
sion before the ordination, but could not obtain it.” * Daven- 
port was ordained 9th December, 1668. Early in the follow- 
ing April, the “ dissenting brethren ” made an effort to assem- 
ble a Council on the thirteenth of that month at Boston to sit 
ee parte and devise measures for their relief, they having 
sought in vain from the First Church that dismission which 
the Council had advised. They wrote to the Salem church 
“humbly, again and again,” desiring them, “in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ,” not to receive sinister reports against them, 
but to send their elder and messengers to meet with others in 
Council “ to consider, consult, and give their helpful advice in 
their laboring case.”+ The Salem church deferred action until 
they could confer with the elders of the Boston church, and 
ascertain whether that church consented to this proposed Coun- 
cil, or would further it; to which inquiry they got a negative 
answer. In much perplexity, the Salem brethren—who “ gen- 
erally did agree in this, that there was, and ought to be, relief 
against miscarriages in particular churches in the Con grega- 
tional way,” by vote desired their elder and a messenger to 
“go, not as members of the Council to vote therein, but to be 
present, and so to do what good they could; as they heard Mr. 
Whiting and Mr. Laiten of Lin church were desired so to 
go.”+ Meanwhile—for the whole Colony.was stirred §—a 
Council of seventeen elders was held at Charlestown on 6th 
April, the Tuesday before the Tuesday on which the ex parte 
Council was called to meet in Boston, “ to advise whether they 
ought not to apply themselves to the church, and acquaint 
them that they were deeply grieved and offended at their re- 
fusal to dismiss their brethren, and move at their desire.” | It 
does not appear by whom this Council was assembled, but it 


* Diary of John Hull, [Transactions of Amer. Antig. Soc., iii., 228.] 

+ Judge White's New Eng. Cong., p. 76. 

t Lhid. 

§ “The whole People of God throughout the Colony, were too much distin- 
guished into such as favoured the Old Church, and sueh as favoured the New 
Church; whereof the former were against the Synod, and the latter were for it.” 
[Magnalia, Book v., 83.] 

| John Hull’s Diary (as above), p. 229. 
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was probably on call of the General Court. Nor is it clear 
what their Result was, although it was presumably in the in- 
terest of those who had called the ew parte Council. That Coun- 
cil met at Boston,* and was composed of delegates of fifteen 
churches—thirteen besides Salem and Lynn. The venerable 
Richard Mather filled the moderator’s chair for his last time. 
The session lasted “for divers days.” Three appeals were 
made by the Council to the Church to hear them—twice to the 
elders, and once to the elders and brethren—in vain. The 
First Church of Boston would not let Richard Mather enter 
their doors, ‘* when he with sundry others waited with a letter 
from the Council to them.” + On the third day the moderator 
was seized with his fatal illness, and carried out by coach to 
his home at Dorchester, to die—six days after. So the Council, 
thrice denied conference with those whom they would fain 
bring to a better mind, “‘ considered of the advice of the first 
Council,t and the Scripture grounds of it, and saw cause to ap- 
prove of it, viz.: that the dissenting brethren might have their 
dismission, and in case the Church persisted in denying their 
dismission, they might take their liberty seasonably to be a 
Church of themselves, as if they had had a formal dismis- 
sion.”§ This result was handed, on the next Monday, to the 
elder of the church, who gave it to the church, but they “ de 
cline to receive any papers from such a Council, as being 
irregular.” | The “ dissenting brethren” waited a few days, 
and finding that the church did not propose to budge an inch, 
but “ refused all their applications to them,”4 called a Council 
to meet at Charlestown on Wednesday, 12th May, to sanction 
and fellowship their use of their liberty in forming themselves 
into a new church, notwithstanding the contumacy of the old 
one. The number of churches invited is not certain. Fourteen 
magistrates were present, of whom eight encouraged their pro- 
cedure, and six (Bellingham, Symonds, Hathorne, Leverett, 


* Felt mistakes in saying Charlestown. [Hecl. Hist. New Eng., ii , 435.) 
+ Hull’s Diary (as above), p. 229. 

} That referred to inthe note at the bottom of p 292, ante. 

§ Salem Church Records (as above), p. 77. 

| Felt’s Heel, Hist. New Eng., ii., 435. 

§{ Hull’s Diary (as above), p. 229. 
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clear Lusher, and Tyng) opposed it. All the elders but three (James 
> in- Allen, John Davenport, and Samuel Mather) were in favor of 
oun- it. They therefore proceeded, “ according to the advice of two 
teen Councils in their case,” to embody themselves into a church, 
able and received the right hand of fellowship “from the messen- 
ime, gers of five Churches.”* So, after severe labor pangs, and by 
vere an obstetric theory then new to New England, the Old South 
the Church was born! 
The Nothing, worthy of extended mention here, occured during 
nter the two generations which passed between the Synod of 1662, 
tter and the days when Cotton Mather published his Patio Dis- 
ator cipline. The “Third way of Communion ” was tried, in 1719, 
h to in the case of the church at Wenham, Massachusetts, with 
ncil, satisfactory results.¢ The legal arbitration of Wait Winthrop, 
fain Elisha Cook, and Samuel Sewall, Esquires, was applied, in 1697, 
first effectively, by way of supplementing the Result of a Council at 
ap- Salem, in regard to difficulties growing out of the relation of 
heir Samuel Parris to the “ witch ” troubles; which Result had, “ in- 
heir stead of uniting, made the rent worse and the breach wider.” ¢ 
ea The Newbury Presbyterianism broke out now and then into 
nis- troubles, which called for the intervention of the Court, and 
the finally subsided to peace, in sheer weariness.§ The good old 
de- phrase “for substance of doctrine,” which the Synod of 1679 
ing made such sensible use of,| but which has been so much 
ays, maligned, in some quarters, of late years, was resorted to in 
ch, November, 1663, by a Council at Topstield, as an expedient of 
acil satisfaction in reference to the formation of the church there.f 
ion The Provincial Charter, during this period, introduced in- 
ves directly some modifications of ecclesiastical affairs. The ex- 
old tension of the right of voting to all of a certain estate, 
en whether church members or not, relieved the churches of 
r0- certain bad members; and the cutting off of appeals to the 
att, - . 





* Salem Church Records (as above), p. 78. 

+ MSS. Records of the Church at Rumney- Marsh (North Chelsea), i., pp. 8—11. 

$ Calef’s More Wonders of the Invisible World, dc. (ed. 1861), pp. 145—163. 

§ Councils were held 3d Nov., 1669; 19th April, 1670, and in the spring of 
1672, [Coffin’s Hist. Newbury, pp. 72—112.] 
| Magnalia, Book v., 39. 

{| Salem Church Records (as above), p. 56. 
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General Court in matters strictly ecclesiastical, restored the 
churches to their original—somewhat.imperiled—independence. 
This latter heightened their sense of their own right to judge 
the judgments of Councils; and this again awakened fears in 
many ministerial minds lest all would go to ruin unless some 

yay of compelling all parties to a Council to sit down acquies- 
cent under its delivery could be devised. 

Increase Mather, as has been already suggested, while he 
lived, went as far as he could in this direction without violating 
stubborn first principles. Still with all his bewailings of the 
bad estate of those who proved rebellious, he yet insisted that 
the design of Councils is nqt “to infringe the Liberty of par- 
ticular Churches ;* that lay brethren must be sent, as well as 
elders, by the churches as their messengers ;+ and “ vehemently 
dissents” from the idea that an aggrieved person who is not 
satisfied with the decision of one Council shall be limited, on the 
Connecticut plan, in his choice of a second, to neighbor 
churches, or tofthose ‘‘ directed by the Ministers of an Associa- 
tion,” but contends that such persons “ may, and ought to ad- 
dress themselves to such as from whom they may Expect the 
Clearest Light in the difficulties before them.”{ He adds, fur- 
ther: “ For Ministers to pretend to a Negative Voice in Synods, 
or for Councils to take upon them to determine what Elders or 
Messengers a Church shall submit unto, without the Choice of 
the Church concerned ; or for Ministers to pretend to be Mem- 
bers of a Council without any Mission from their Churches, nay, 
although the Church declares that they will not send them ; is 
Prelatical, and essentially differing not only from Congrega- 
tional, but from Presbyterian Principles. And now that I am 
going out of the World [he was row in his seventy-eighth 
year], I could not die in Peace, if I did not discharge my Con- 
science in bearing Witness against such Innovations and Inva- 
sions on the Rights, and Liberties belonging to Particular Con- 
gregations of Christ.” § 

In 1700, Solomon Stoddard of Northampton published ] 


118 





————— - 


* Order of the Gospel professed, d&e., by the Churches of New Eng., p. 72. 
+ Jbid., pp. 883—90. 
t Disquisition concerning Ecclesiastical Councils, p. 31. 


8 Ibid. p xiii. 
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Doctrine of Instituted Churches, in which he advocated the 
consolidation of Congregational Churches into a society, or 
national church, to be governed by a Synod. He further taught 
that the supreme ecclesiastical authority does not lie in the 
local churches; that it “is too Lordly a principle, it is too am- 
bitious a thing for every small Congregation to arrogate such an 
uncontroulable Power ;” but that Synods are “to bind and 
loose, to inflict Ecclesiastical censures, or to take them off,” and 
“every Man must stand to the Judgment of the National 
Synod.” Yet still even he cannot close without adding this 
nullifying clause: “ A Synod is not infallible, and therefore no 
Rule, or Doctrine, is to be taken up on trust from them; Men 
do owe that respect to a Synod, as it is an Ordinance of God, 
solemnly to weigh the Doctrines held forth thereby, but they 
are not to receive them by an implicite faith * * * The 
Synod may direct him in a wrong way, and no Man can be 
bouud to anything that God has forbidden.” * 

In 1705, the Boston Association undertook to introduce 4 
“stronger” government. They issued “Sixteen Proposals” to 
the public consideration—the gist of which lay in the three 
propositions, (1) to give to the “ minister’s meetings” some 
ecclesiastical power ; (2) to organize standing Councils; (3) to 
compel all candidates for the pulpit to be “licensed” by the 
ministers.t But John Wise so effectually exploded the project 
that this pleasant little innovation fell through, being “ never 
prosecuted beyond the Bounds of meer proposals ;” it proving 
that there were “some very considerable Persons among the 
Ministers, as well as of the Brethren, who thought the Liberties 
of Particular Churches to be in danger of being too much 
limited and infringed in them.”t Dr. Nathaniel Whittaker of 
Salem made an attempt, sixty years after,§ to confute John 
Wise’s book, and to commend the Presbyterianism of the 
“ Proposals” to the good sense of Massachusetts—in vain. 

Mather’s Ratio Disciplinw [A. D. 1726] makes clear that, 
80 far, the churches had resisted all endeavors to seduce or 


* Doct. of Instit. Churches (1700), pp. 25, 27, 32, 38. 

+ The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused, de. (ed. 1772), pp. 77—80. 
t Mather’s Ratio Discipline, p. 184. 

§ A Confutation of Two Tracts, de., 1774. pp. 98. 
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drive them off from their two foundation principles. He says: 
* The Synods of New England know no Weapons but what are 
purely Spiritual. They pretend unto no Juridical Power; nor 
any significancy, but what is meerly /nstructive and Suasory. 
They are nothing but some Wise and Good Men meeting to- 
gether to advise the Churches how to observe the Rules of the 
most Inoffensive Piety. When they have done all, the Churches 
are at Liberty to judge how far their Advice is to be followed.”* 
And, in reference to the panic, in view of prophesied confusion, 
which had from time to time arisen, because the Results of 
Councils were not held to be absolutely binding, in them- 
selves considered (and which he had shared to the full, in his 
day), he adds: “ The Churches had not, in Fact, seen much of 
this Confusion; and it may be the Prudent Servants of God 
had it more in fear than there was a Real need of.”’+ 

In 1732, William Homes of Chilmark came out with Pro- 
posals of Some Things to be done in our administering Ecclesi- 
astical Government ; whereby it may more effectually reach its 
End in some Respects, &c., the main feature of which was the 
recommendation of the formation of the Associations of Ministers 
(each Pastor to have a messenger) into Presbyteries ; these to be 
affiliated in a General Synod; votes in both of which to require 
a majority of both clerical and lay messengers to be carried. 
The determination of this Synod he supposes, “shal! put an end 
to all controversies that may arise in our churches, unless that 
better information appear, which would have influenced the 
determination had it appeared before it was made; in that 
case, the parties concerned may desire a review of the affair, 
and it may be granted them.”{ About this time Dr. Colman, 
of Brattle Street, wrote to a friend : “ in short, the Consociation 
of Churches is the very Soul and Life of the Congregational 
Scheme, necessary to the very Hse as well as Bene of it; with- 
out which we must be Independent, and with which all the 
good of Presbyterianism is attainable.” § What he meant by 
this appears in his “ Thoughts on Councils,” in which he advo- 


—_——_—?_ $$ ——$—$—$——$—————————————" 


# p, 172, 

+ p. 183. 

t Proposals, &e., pp. I—27. 

§ Turell's Life of Coleman, p. 107. 
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cates “ Standing Councils,” whose power “should be binding, 
saving only Appeals to be from them to Synods, or Superior 
Councils.”* Samuel Mather’s Apology for the Liberties of the 
Churches in New England, came out in 1738, and seems to 
have been aimed at the correction of the Presbyterianizing 
tendency that was then abroad. He says: “There may be 
Synods or Meetings of Pastors for promoting Peace and Concord; 
but there is great Danger lest such Meetings should be hurtful 
to the Principles and Liberties of particular Churches, and so 
degenerate from the good Ends which ought to be designed and 
pursued in them.” + And so his announcement of the theory 
of the Result of a Council is: ‘‘ They communicate their Senti- 
ments and Advice to the Churches whose Case has bin under 
their attentive and prayerful Consideration, that so, if they see 
meet, they may conform to the same and be at Peace.” 

In 1725, an abortive attempt was made to secure another 
General Synod, at the call of the State, designed to be of a 
type similar to the Reforming Synod of 16/9. Episcopacy 
had gained, by this time, foothold enough here to have some in- 
fluence with the government, and that influence proved effec- 
tual first to delay, and in the end to block the project. § 

Up to about this time it had been customary for churches to 
send as many messengers as they pleased—sometimes a consider- 
rable number—to represent them in Councils; each having his 
vote. Dr. Colman earnestly argued against it, and for one dele- 
gate from each church, (1) because it did not give the elders an 
equal influence; (2) because a multitude of messengers might be 
used by a designing person; (3) because one large and rich 
church might thus out-number and out-vote all the rest; (4) 
becanse such was custom with the reformed churches.| Turell, 
in 1748, said: “Is it not high Time that our Congregational 
Scheme was mended in this Point; and that the Liberty given 
in the Letters Missive, and taken by the Churches called to 
assist in Ecclesiastical Councils should be somewhat bounded ? 
I have observed for more than Twenty Years (and who has 





* Ibid., p. 102. 

+ Apology, p. 109. 

¢ Ibid, p. 138. 

§ Hutchinson’s Hist. Maszs,, ii., 291 (note). 
| Turell’s Life, &c., p. 99, 
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not?) the Confusions and Mischiefs arising from our present 
Practice: Some Churches send One, others Five, others Ten or 
more, to the same Council, and the Vote of every Member is of 
equal Weight.”* 

The next violent spasm in the direction of the decisive power 
of Councils came up in the “ Bolton case,” just before the 
Revolution. The Bolton church, after vain attempts to get rid 
of their pastor, the Rev. Thomas Goss, in the ordinary way, by 
Council, “took the responsibility ” of dis-olving the relation 
without any Council. This stirred up the neighboring churches, 
or at least their pastors, and a war—not confined to pamphlets 
—raged for a long time in that vicinity. The Rev. Zabdiel 
Adams of Lunenburg, under the title of “* A Neighbor,” became 
very conspicuous in the conflict, and wrote soundly and 
strongly for the good old doctrine that councils advise, but do 
not decide.t The “Convention” took it up in May, 1773, 
and published their Observations upon the Congregational plan 
of Church Gowernment,t in which, without naming the Bolton 
case, they, with great dignity and impressive gentleness, ad- 
monish the churches of their duty to take advice of Councils, 
and follow it—if they would be good churches. 

In 1524, the same ghost lifted again its alarming head. 
There were things done in Councils, and in regard to Councils, 
in the days of the genesis of Unitarianism in Massachusetts, 
which have an ugly look, and of which all honorable Uni- 
tarians now cannot fail to be heartily ashamed. And it was 
when the hearts of good men were failing them through fear, 
in this regard; and when some of our orthodox magnates, 
who were old enough to have known better, were long- 
ing to go down into the Egypt of a “strong” government 
for help to crush out that heresy which flaunted on every side; 
that an “Ancient Document,” found among Cotton Mather’s 
papers, was unearthed, and pressed upon the notice of the 
General Association of Massachusetts. The document was an 
endeavor to answer the question, “ how Councils may have due 
constitution and efficacy?” by proposing substantial Connec- 
ticut Consociationism, as the panacea for all New England's 


* Jbid, (note). 
+ See the pamphlets of the controversy, passim. 
¢ Boston, 1773, pp, 21. 
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ills Ecclesiastical. The General Association handled the old 
“document” tremblingly for a year or two, and then let it drop, 
with a vote that ‘they had no objection” to the formation of 
Consociations by parties so disposed. But so clear and strong 
was the aversion of the churches to snch a course, that even 
this qualified endorsement cost the Association the withdrawal 
of several of its members, and the whole matter again sub- 
sided.* 

Once more it showed itself in Boston, in the May meetings 
of 1844, when Dr. Woods—never a genuine and hearty Con- 
gregationalist—and six other prominent divines were appointed 
a committee “to take into consideration what measures are 
necessary for the reaffirmation and maintenance of the prin- 
ciples and spirit of Congregationalism,” —which was the stately 
way of inquiring what could be done to intensify the centripe- 
tal, by weakening the centrifugal force of the denomination! The 
committee sat upon the subject and reported in 1845,+ and re-re- 
ported in 1846,+ and “ died the same,” as did the project. Their 
documents—they proposed that * the decision of a Council shall 
be final” §—are now so very dead, that only antiquaries re- 
member that any such thing was attempted just twenty years 
ago; and old booksellers ask high prices for their “ unique” 
literature ! 

Some slight solicitude found expression at the meeting of the 
General Conference in Massachusetts for 1865, lest Congre- 
gationalism is suffering for lack of a sufficiently clear convic- 
tion, in the general mind of the churches, of the fact that it is, 
in some cases, * an abuse of language to say that their [Coun- 
cils} decisions are only advisory.” | And some symptoms have 
appeared, in certain quarters, of a purpose to make a new effort 
to convince the Congregational public that there is, and of right 
ought to be, something like a tribunal over every local church. 

It will prove to be a hard task! The history of the past settles 
it that the convictions of good men may safely be left to oscil- 
late between the two extremes of those cardinal principles, which 





* Panoplist, 1814, pp. 320—8; 1815, 359—73, 1816, 869. 

t Unfinished Report of the Com. on Cong. in Mass, 1845, pp. 52. 
} Report of Com., including a Manual, dc., 1846, pp. 43. 

§ Report, d&e., p. 39. 

| Minutes, p. 65. 
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make Congregationalism what it is—in distinction from bare 
Independency on the one hand, and Presbyterianism on the 
other. If sometimes, and for a few years, in certain localities, 
there is developed a tendency to exalt unduly the selt-sove- 
reignty of the local church at the expense of its fraternity and 
communal responsibility, the next revolution of the wheel will 
throw the protuberance on the other side, and the fair average 
of asafe and just medium will, on the whole, be maintained. 
It is poor economy to burn deren the house to roast the pig; it 
would bean extravagance which the descendants of the Plymouth 
men cannot afford, to turn Presbyterian, or Prelatist, in order 
to hurry up the apparent settlement of some vexing local eccle- 
siastical trouble! The authority of Councils is one of love, and 
sense, and piety—which, under God, is omnipotent, at last, 
No man who desires illustrations of this can do better than to 
study the Results—to which we have space here only to refer— 
of two such bodies; which met, on the 7th June, 1864, at 
Viola, IIL, and on the 3d January, 1867, at Fair Haven, Mas- 
sachusetts ; which, by the grace of God, were made wonder- 
fully effectual in healing church wounds. 

Pardon a closing word—slightly condensed in the quotation 
—from famous old Captain Edward Johnson: “ Now what! 
would men should take notice of is, that the Churches of Christ 
in New England have valiantly defended the truth, and cut 
down all deceivable Doctrine; the like hath not been done for 
many ages heretofore. Reverend and Beloved in Christ, could 
your eyes but behold the efficacy of loving Counsell in the 
Communion of Congregationall Churches, Charity commands 
me to thinke you would never stand for Classicall Injunctions 
any more. Neither Diocesan, nor Provinciall Authority can 
possibly reach so farre as this Royall Law of Love in Com- 
munion of Churches. Assuredly the dayes are at hand where- 
in both Jew and Gentile Churches shall exercise this Old Mo- 
dell of Church Government. Then shall the Exhortation of 
one Church to another prevaile more to Reformation, than all 
the Thundering Bulls, Excommunicating Lordly Censures, and 
Shamefull Penalties of all the Lording Churches in the 
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° ¥ ‘onder Working Providence of Sion’s Saviour, in New England. 
Hist. Coll., iv., 19.] 
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Ward's Life of Percival. 


Artiote IV.—W ARD’S LIFE OF PERCIVAL. 


The Life and Letters of James Gates Percival. By Junius 
H. Warp. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. One volume. 
12mo. pp. 583. 


Ir seems but a fitting portion of the strange history of this 
remarkable man, that he should silently and unnoticed have 
passed away from lite, and that years should have elapsed be- 
fore the fragments of the story of his career were gathered to- 
gether. Still more does the end of his history seem to answer 
to its beginning and progress, as we find the complete biogra- 
phy, which comes to us after so long an interval, to be the 
work, not of one who had been within the circle of his 
acquaintance or friendship, but of a person who, at the outset, 
knew nothing of him except his poetry, and who had never 
even seen his face. Dwelling apart from mankind, and shut- 
ting out the world from the retirement of his soul, he left at 
death the mystery of his living to be searched into by a stran- 
ger, with no impulse to bear him onward in the search except 
that which had been awakened by the contemplation of his 
genins. We can scarcely help feeling that, if the poet could 
have foreseen the future, and have known that a young 
man, who had been thus inspired, even in childhood, with rev- 
erence and admiration for him, would, out of mere love for 
his memory, devote the leisure of several years to the work of 
giving a faithful narrative of his life and labors, he would have 
been, in a measure, satisfied in the desires of his heart for an 
appreciative remembrance. And for this reason, as well as 
because the record of such a man ought always to be kept, 
especially in the city where he made his home, we may well be 
glad that the author has been sustained in his purpose and en- 
ergy until the end of his work. 

We propose to enter in this Article upon a brief review of 

VOL. XXVI. 20 
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the story, and a brief estimate of the character, as presented 
before us in Mr. Ward’s volume. 

The life of every man of letters is largely a life of retire- 
ment. Given up to the study of books or to the investiga- 
tions of science, he is, of necessity, withdrawn from that 
sphere where political honors are gained, and where events 
that attract the notice of mankind are constantly exciting new 
interest. The narrative of such a man’s career, therefore, 
after death has terminated it, cannot be full of incidents, like 
that of those who are prominent in civil or military affairs, but 
becomes a simple record of daily duties and of quiet progress, 
while the great results are seen, perhaps, only in the improved 
condition of the world, and often may not be traced, by those 
who experience the blessing of them, directly to their author. 
Especially must this be the case where the man of learning 
holds no public position, as in a university, in which his in- 
fluence may be continually going out upon the pupils who 
listen to his teachings, but who finds his whole work within 
the limits of his own dwelling, and rarely or never meets his 
fellow-men. Of this last mentioned class was the subject of 
this biography. The building which, in his closing years, he 
designed and prepared for his residence, was a sort of symbol 
of his life. With no entrance upon the public street, and no 
opening whatever in front excepting through three narrow 
windows, which were covered with heavy iron blinds, it resem- 
bled, as Mr. Ward remarks, “ a monastic cell more than the 
residence of a human being.” And as we should not expect 
to discover in such a house much of variety, or even very much 
of interest to the ordinary mind, beyond the answer to 
curious questionings about the habits of the hermit who occu- 
pied it, se, as we follow the hermit himself through the pass- 
ing years, we must be content with the study of his inward 
being rather than his outward history. The outward history 
is soon told. Dr. Percival was born just at the close of the 
last century—Sept. 15th, 1795—at Kensington, a part of the 
town of Berlin, Connecticut. This is a common country vil- 
lage, such as we see everywhere in New England, and, though 
Mr. Ward refers to the beautiful scenery near his home, we 
ean hardly believe that any peculiar inspiration could have 
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been derived from the meadows and mountains there, beyond 
what might be drawn from the surroundings of twenty villages 
in our own or any one of the neighboring States. He was the 
son of arespectable physician, who seems, from the accounts of 
him still preserved, to have been both earnest and successful in 
his work. One of his indefinitely-removed grandmothers, on 
the father’s side, is said to have been a daughter of John Rob- 
inson of Leyden ; and, like almost everybody else of whom we 
have ever heard, he was the descendant of one of three 
brothers who came over from England, and also was able to 
trace his family in England to the time of William the Con- 
queror. His mother’s name was Elizabeth Hart; but of her 
ancestry no record is given, except that they had lived in Ken- 
sington from the time of its first settlement. She is described 
—and here we use substantially the language of the memoir— 
as of a nervous, sensitive temperament, inclined at times to mel- 
ancholy ; of a strong, keen, and clear mind; and of a better 
education than women usually had in those days. She had 
also a good literary taste, which was evidenced in later years, ac- 
cording to the biographer, by a hearty appreciation of her 
son’s poetical fame, and a frequent use of the volumes of his 
poetry. Of his father’s abilities and characteristics, on the 
other hand, it is said, that he was the equal of his wife; that 
he was not liberally educated, but had a taste for letters, and 
was as well read as most Connecticut doctors of his time ; that 
he was social and persuasive in society, but was noted for keep- 
ing his own counsel, and doing everything in his own way. 
The boy was, thus, like innumerable other children of New 
England, in his home and family, and, so far as we are able to 
discover, had nothing in his origin or the external circum- 
stances of his early years that could, in any peculiar measure, 
have created or awakened the poetic power. He had great 
fondness for reading, indeed, and a wonderful memory, and an 
abstracted turn of mind, and more or leas of a love of nature, 
but nothing that indicated a poet’s soul beyond numbers of 
boys perchance within the circle of our readers’ knowledge, 
from whom the world has never expected or desired the exer- 
cise of the poetic gift. Nor do his youthful efforts in verse— 
though, even at the age of fourteen, he attempted a mock 
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heroic of upwards of two thousand lines—show any extraor- 
dinary excellence, or give promise of any remarkable success 
in mature lite. He was, in a word, simply an imaginative boy, 
disposed to solitude and melancholy, dissatisfied with the or- 
dinary teaching of the schools, which the times afforded, as 
ill-adapted to meet the wants of his own mind, and with indet- 
inite longings for something higher and unknown. In due 
course of time he began his preparation for college, and en- 
tered the Freshman Class at Yale in the autumn of 1810, 
After remaining here, however, for about eighteen months, he 
returned home, and subsequently became a member of the 
class of 1815, with which he was graduated at the end of their 
course of study. During his college life he developed, at 
every step, a new love of reading, and manifested more clearly 
a wonderful power of remembering all that he read. To the 
excellence of his scholarship the testimony both of his class- 
mates and,of Dr. Dwight himself are given—the latter having 
even spoken of him as “the most remarkable scholar he had 
known for many years.” The poetic impulse, also, displayed 
itself, in these years, so strikingly, that it became evident both 
to himself and others, that his life would be devoted to poetry. 
We say “the poetic impulse,” for,so far as we are able to 
learn, the verses which he had as yet written, though better 
than those of ordinary college students, were still, to say the 
utmost in their favor, more remarkable for quantity than for 
quality. And in view of them, his passionate declaration, on 
occasion of some severe remarks respecting the rejection, bya 
publisher, of a poem written in his freshman year—* I don’t 
care; I will be a poet ”—may possibly be regarded as showing 
the determined energy more than the inspiration of his soul. 
We do not, in saying this, mean to speak depreciatingly of hie 
college efforts, for we ordinarily expect only the beginnings 
and the first promise of the future at that early period. All 
that we mean is, that, as in his boyhood, so in these years of 
his education, he developed no such extraordinary power 4 
to make his eminence in later life certain. More than one 
man since his time has sung quite as sweetly, and given his 
college associates quite as strong hopes in regard to his fame, 
who has either lost his inspiration afterward in the commod 
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work of life, or, at least, has failed to gain the recognition and 
admiration of the world. But few, probably, have had so 
strong a love of poetic composition and, at the same time, so 
strong a purpose to bring out the power within of which they 
themselves felt conscious, without ardently entering “ the ser- 
vice of song” afterward, and becoming known as consecrated 
to the Muses. It was thus that he came forward into mature 
life. But alas for inspired souls,—for all who would commune 
with natureas the poet does, or would dwell, as scholars, in the 
society of the departed great rather than of the common men 
of the present,—the country, at that day, had comparatively 
little appreciation of poetry or literature. The pressing ques- 
tion of daily bread forced even the most retiring and those 
most given to solitude to seek after some practical work of or- 
dinary life, and, as lawyers or statesmen perchance, to crush 
out the nobler enthusiasm of their nature. Percival was 
obliged to meet this trying question at his graduation, for, 
though his father had accumulated a considerable property by 
his profession, yet at his death he had not left his children 
enough to maintain them in a life of literary leisure. He de- 
termined accordingly to become a physician, and immediately 
entered upon the study of medicine. His remarkable powers 
of acquisition were displayed here as everywhere else. He 
gave himself earnestly to the work before him, with an absorb- 
ing love of knowledge, and at his examination for his degree, 
he was found almost to equal his teachers in all branches of 
the science. Soon afterward he established himself in his 
native village. It required, however, but littie time to show 
that his sphere was not that of a country doctor. Whatever 
he was called to do he did well. Yet his sensitive nature was 
unfitted for the responsibilities and trials of the work; and 
though he seems, in the necessities and disappointments of his 
subsequent life, to have turned in thought, at times, to his first 
chosen profession, he gave himself less to this employment 
than to any other into which his fertile mind led him to 
enter. He was now about twenty-five years of age, and his 
life from this time onward may be divided into two sections— 
in the former of which he devoted himself largely to poetry, 
and in the latter to language and natural science. 
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The poetical period of Percival’s life extended over some ten 
or eleven years, until about the year 1831. Its record isa 
record of repeated efforts and publications, with the story of 
the lingering and slowly dying hopes of a soul that found itself, 
to its own view, in an unappreciative age. The age was unap- 
preciative, indeed, but not so much so as he thought. It gave 
him his fair share of commendation as compared with other 
poets of thetime. But it had not a sufficiently cultivated taste, 
—in other words, the country was not yet far enough advanced 
in its literary history, to receive with eagerness the writings even 
of a good poet, or to make him such returns as would enable him 
to live by his poetry. Nothing less than this :—nothing less than 
the joyful reception of his poems, with the continual testimony 
of the public approbation, could have satisfied his desires for 
fame ; and, on the other hand, nothing less than such a univer- 
sal reception and approbation as would have placed him be- 
yond the necessity of any uncongenial employment could have 
made him live a contented life. At length, grieved and chia- 
grined at his ill success,—to his own apprehension an entire 
failure,—and disgusted with the neglectful or even hostile 
world, he suppressed the purposes and extinguished the inspi- 
rations of his soul. With a sorrowful spirit he turned away 
from the beautiful pathway in which he had walked so long, 
afid from the bright anticipations of his earlier life. He laid 
aside his poetic pen, to take it up but seldom in the future, and 
became ascholar rather than a poet. During the larger part 
of this period he resided in New Haven. For a few monthis, 
in the year 1822, he was engaged either in the work of lectur- 
ing on Botany, or in endeavoring to find employment asa 
physician, in Charleston, 8. C., and, while there, he wrote many 
fugitive pieces in verse, which were, soon afterwards, collected 
and published in that city. These poems seem to have been 
favorably received, and to have gained him friends among the 
literary circles of Charleston. But the characters of the poet 
and the physician, as he expressed it, were so widely separated 
to the public apprehension, that he could not hope to gain his 
living there by his profession. Persons in want of medicine 
asked for a practical man, and not a visionary one, and they 
could not be persuaded that a writer of verses could see any- 
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thing except unreal visions. Accordingly he was compelled 
to return to the North, and, having been unsuccessful in secur- 
ing a position, which he desired, in Harvard University, he de- 
voted himself for some time to the publication of new volumes 
of poems. Among the multitude of things to which he turned 
for a support, it is said that he even thought of becoming an 
Episcopal minister; but this was, as we should have supposed, 
only the thought of a moment. The more fitting occupation 
of an editor, however, being proposed to him, he entered upon 
it for a short period. Subsequently, he received an appoint- 
ment under the general government as Professor at West 
Point, or as Surgeon in the army service; and, as various favor- 
able propositions were made to him, he became, at different 
times, a stated contributor to periodicals or magazines. Espe- 
cially his friends in Boston interested themselves in his behalf, 
and endeavored to persuade him to fix his residence in their 
city, encouraging him that he might gradually gain there all 
that he desired. But nothing seems to have long held his atten- 
tion or satisfied his sensitive soul, and, with every new change 
or disappointment, he found his way back to New Haven, the 
home of his early choice. Here, however, he was, though well- 
known as a poet and much respected as a man of genius, becom- 
ing continually more and more a stranger to the people, as well 
by reason of his frequent wanderings as because of his retiring 
disposition, which kept him from the public view. The prospect 
of success was, consequently, growing less as the years passed 
on, and, as he withdrew into himself more and more completely, 
and buried himself in his hermit life, his story became contin- 
ually a sadder one. Nevertheless he kept up the struggle, in 
acertain measure, and brought to the notice of the country, 
during these years, the largest part of all the poems which now 
bear his name. It would be impossible to give the whole nar- 
rative of this portion of his life, unless we were to follow Mr. 
Ward through all the minuteness of his successive chapters. 
But one can rarely find a more sorrowful record of disappoint- 
ed ambition and gradually perishing hopes,—none the less sor- 
rowful, because we feel, at every step, that, with a less morbid 
sensitiveness and a more reasonable energy mingled with con- 
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tentment, he might have been a happy and a highly useful 
man. 

In the latter division of his life, commencing when he was 
about thirty-six years of age, Dr. Percival devoted himself 
mainly to linguistic studies and to natural science. Before 
this time, indeed, he had been extensively engaged in the pre- 
paration of Webster’s Dictionary, in association with the dis- 
tinguished author of that work,—a service, in which his 
patience and thoroughness in the examination of words seemed, 
at first, calculated to be of much advantage. But Dr. Webster 
and himself, as the biographer well remarks, were not persons 
adapted to work together. The former was positive, energetic, 
thoroughly practical, and always confident in his own judgment. 
The latter was cautious in the extreme; he thought only of 
patient study and the utmost conceivable minuteness and ac- 
curacy, while the practical and the waiting-world were wholly 
beyond his vision. He was always seeing new points to be 
investigated, and the farther he advanced, so much the more re- 
mote did the prospect seem of his reaching the end. His co- 
laborer and superior in the work, on the other hand, believed 
in the end, and moved steadily toward it; he wanted help in 
reaching the end, and not an endless wandering into undis- 
covered regions. The result was that they parted company, 
and Percival withdrew with dissatisfaction. The translating 
and editing of Malte Brun’s Geography had also been com- 
mitted to Lim by a Boston gentleman, some years before this, 
—a work which was carefully and faithfully done, but which 
was protracted over so long a period that the publisher failed 
in his enterprise. These things, however,—though in the line 
of his subsequent pursuits—belonged, in time, to the former 
period of his life, when he was still keeping up heart and hope 
as a poet. When this hope was finally crushed, he turned 
almost wholly to these new pursuits. At first, he occupied 
himself especially with the languages and comparative phi- 
lology. Having great facility in acquisition and.an extraordinary 
memory, he speedily gained a knowledge of a great variety of 
different languages and dialects,—including, according to Mr. 
Ward, every one of those in use in modern Europe, excepting 
the Turkish. Nor was he satisfied here, any more than he was 
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in other lines, with what was merely superficial. The tendency 
of his mind, when he was engaged in any employment, was not 
to rest content so long as there was anything still remaining to 
be learned; and it is astonishing to see how much he accom- 
plished, and how curiously he searched into all the peculiarities 
and mysteries connected with these studies, within the four 
years following 1831. A large part, even, of the scattered 
attempts at poetry, during his later life, was made up of verses 
written in imitation of those in foreign tongues, and some- 
times he composed in those tongyes themselves. Of his sue- 
cess in these imitative efforts we do not propose to speak, 
but the efforts themselves show the enthusiasm of his studies, 
and the degree in which he entered into the spirit of the au- 
thors whom he had so carefully read. Probably no man in the 
country, at that time, had made wider investigations, or ac- 
quired a larger knowledge. The universal testimony of those 
who knew him seems to have been, that he was a true scholar, 
and even learned men were often glad to listen to his discourse 
upon the themes most familiar to them in their own field. 

In 1835 he was called to another work—namely, that of 
making a geological survey of the State of Connecticut. This 
work occupied his time forsix years, and was completed then only 
because the patience of the legislative and executive branches of 
the government was exhausted; and he was compelled to hand in 
his Report, though, to his own view, by no means finished. Of the 
minuteness and carefulness of the survey no better account can 
be given than by quoting a few words of his own from a letter 
addressed to Governor Baldwin, then a member of the State 
Senate, with reference to what had been accomplished during 
the first five years of the work :— 


During this period, he says, “I had twice surveyed the whole State ona 
regular plan of sections from east to west, reducing the intervals in the last sur- 
vey to an average distance of two miles; thus passing along one side of each of 
the nearly five thousand square miles of the State, In the first survey I had 
employed seven months, in the last neanly a year of constant travel. I had ex- 
amined all objects of geological interest, particularly the rocks and those in- 
cluding minerals, with minute attention. I had scarcely passed a ledge or point 
of rock without particular examination. I had completed eleven manuscript 
Volumes, amounting to nearly fifteen hundred pages, very finely written in abbre- 
Viation, I had collected specimens from at least eight thousand localities, accord- 
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ing to a very reduced calculation from actual enumeration of one town, and 
several specimens from each locality—each specimen intended to illustrate some- 
thing peculiar and noticed in my notes—all my specimens marked on the papers 
enclosing them, and checked in my note-books, so that I know their precise 
locality, and could again trace them to the spot where I found them. In all these 
researches, from the commencement, I had had in view the determination of the 
geological system of the rocks of the State, All these researches had been a con- 
tinued process, not only of particular examination, but of comparison and reflec- 
tion, all tending te the determination of the great system. * * * While 
engaged in the survey, I can confidently say I have been laborious and diligent. 
While traveling, it was my practice to rise early, in the longer days generally at 
dawn ; in the shorter generally I got breakfast and was on my way by daybreak, 
I continued, scarcely with any refaxation, as long as I had daylight, and then 
was generally obliged to sit up till midnight, not unfrequently till one o'clock, 
A. M., in order to complete my notes and arrange my specimens, ‘This was con- 
tinued, not only week after week, but month’after month, almost without cessation.” 


Of the value of his report and the success of his work Pro- 
fessur Charles U. Shepard, who was his associate in the Sur- 
vey, says: “The report will ever remain a monument to the 
scientific powers of its author. It describes every shade of 
variation in the different rocks, and their exact distribution over 
the surface of the State. This it accomplishes with a minute- 
ness never before essayed in any similar work.” And Pro- 
fessor Dana, in a letter to the author of this memoir, speaks of 
it in terms of respect and commendation. 

Percival was forty-six years of age when his labors on the 
Geological Survey were brought to their conclusion. For 
several years after this he lived in his old home, New Haven, 
and again gave himself to literary pursuits,—and now also to 
music, to which he became as enthusiastically devoted as he 
had been to science and language. Two extracts from letters, 
written by those who were associated with him at this time, 
give a somewhat striking as well as amusing account of his 
efforts in this line. One of these, from Mr. William G. Web- 
ster, is as follows :— 


“Percival was no musician himself, but his inquisitive mind was for months 
penetrating the mysteries of musical science. Almost every evening, during the 
intervals betwen the meetings of our musical club, he came to my house at a very 
early hour (frequently before tea), and going immediately to the piano, he would 
sit at arm’s length, and with a single finger pick out the notes of some simple 
strain of his composition the previous day, and request me to record it for future 
use. A tedious process for him and me, as he might strike a dozen keys before 
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the proper note would be produced, and sometimes a whole evening might thus 
be spent on a single theme; and after all, on playing or singing the air myself, I 
would find it to be only a reminiscence of his earlier days.” He adds, “‘Some- 
times Percival would bring his accordion and amuse me with the result of his 
studies since his previous visit. Placing his fingers on the keys he imagined that 
sounds were elicited, when to my acute ear not atone was audible. On one 
occasion, with his poetic eye upon the ceiling, he went off into an ecstasy of 
imaginary melody, of which I did not catch one note in three, and continued 
playing, or rather manipulating, so long that I fell asleep, but was soon aroused 
by his asking me whether the air he had been playing were a reminiscence or 
not.” 


The other extract is from a letter of Richard 8, Willis, Esq., 
who says, speaking of the club referred to in the preceding 
quotation :— 


“T recollect on one occasion our club was to sing at a little gathering of friends, 
and Percival, quite to our astonishment, had consented to accompany us—for he 
had shunned all general society for years. Still more were we astonished when 
he expressed his willingness, while there, to sing a song of his own. He had 
brought his accordion. In a retired corner of the room sat his gaunt, thin figure, 
bent over the instrument. To me he had never looked half so weird-like; that 
noble Shakspearian head of his, the sharply cut, spiritual features, his eyes so full 
of the wild fire of genius, the thin, curling locks, all gave him the appearance of 
a minstrel come down from another age. We had already quieted the room for 
the expected song. Standing near him, I soon knew, by the motion of his lips, 
that he was singing. But no one heard him; for I myself could distinguish 
only the soft breathing of a melody of his that was familiar tome. After a 
while, the company, supposing that he was not quite ready to begin, commenced 
talking again. The bard sang on, and the song was finished; but few beside 
myself at all suspected that he had becn singing, most supposing, at last, that, 
for some reason, he had given up his intention. But his own soul had floated off 
upon his melody, and he had that sufficient reward which many a bard has—the 
silent rapture of song. But I believe and hope Percival was convinced that we 
shared the pleasure with him.” 


This Musical Club was composed of a number of young men, 
who met together to sing the patriotic songs so well known in 
connection with the election of General Harrison as President 
of the United States, and Dr. Percival seems, at this time, to 
have had his old poetic impulse awakened once more for a 
short season, as in the days gone by. He wrote large numbers 
of these songs, which were set to music and did service in the 
cause. But after the campaign was over, and the short triumph 
of the Whig party was ended by the death of the President, 
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his song became silent again, and we hear nothing farther of 
his special devotion to music. He retired more completely 
than ever within the narrow limits of his hermit life, and little 
or nothing is known of the character or results of his labors, 
except that they were in the line of linguistic studies, until, in 
1853, he was called to the West on a scientific service. A year 
later, he was appointed State Geologist of the State of Wis- 
consin. He entered upon the work with all the energy and 
care which had characterized his similar labors in his native 
State. After carrying on the survey, however, for a portion of 
two years, he was compelled, in December, 1855, to suspend 
his labors on account of an illness, which continued between 
five and six months, and then terminated in his death, on the 
22d of May, 1856. Within the time of his residence in the 
West, his more especial friends in New Haven had, in accord- 
ance with his desire and advice, erected the singular house, to 
which allusion was made at the beginning of our hasty review 
of his life. It was built in the hope that he might find in ita 
quiet resting-place for his closing years. The design of the 
building was his own, but it was so peculiar as to render it use- 
less for any one except himselt, and consequently the building 
was destroyed soon after his death. The record of his death is 
avery simple one. There was little expression of any kind. 
There was no desire manifested to see his old home again, and 
even no wish uttered that he might be buried in New Haven. 
There were words of prayer and a calm outlook upon the 
future; but the rest—all that was in his soul—was hidden, as 
it had been in life and as we should have anticipated it would 
be at the end, from every one but himself and God. Thus, at 
the age of sixty-one, he passed away from earth, leaving the 
record of his life behind him as it was, and finding his grave in 
a land of strangers far removed from his early home. 

If we now turn from the narrative to retrace and carefully 
study the career of Dr. Percival, we think it must be admitted 
by all that it was by no means a successful career. The poet 
himself felt this most deeply during his lifetime, and his biog- 
rapher, with all his admiration for him, cannot hide from him 
self or his readers this lamentable fact. Even his poetry failed 
to gain, either before or after his death, the praise which he 
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asked for, and here, if in anything, he approached most nearly 
to success. It becomes a point of much interest to inquire 
into the causes of his failure. Were they in the age or in the 
man? Were they in the outward circumstances or in the in- 
ward life? We believe they were largely in the latter, and, in 
endeavoring to show that they were so, we shall have occasion 
to notice several points of his character. So far as his poetic 
fame is concerned, it seems to us, that he failed of his hopes 
for the simple reason that he overestimated himself. No 
doubt, the time in which he began to write was, as we have 
already intimated, to some degree an unfavorable one for the 
true appreciation of poetry. But his contemporaries, as we 
think, notwithstanding this gave him all the commendation 
that he deserved, if not more than he deserved. Percival, to 
our view, was not a poet of avery high order, and, conse- 
quently, it was impossible that he should go down to future 
times with the name of one. He had, indeed, a certain 
measure of the divine gift. He was in advance of those who 
had gone before him in the preceding generation. He wrote 
some things which will find a place in every collection of 
American poetry. But when we have said all in his favor, we 
leave him quite outside of the highest ranks. And we think 
that the judgment of mankind proves our view to be right, 
for the knowledge and the estimation of his works have dimin- 
ished steadily from the beginning until now. The growth of 
poetry in this country has been a gradual growth. The poems 
of Barlow and Dwight and their associates, in the last century, 
were only the first attempts of a new people, whose minds 
were mainly forced away by the practical necessities of their 
age from all departments of literature. Those writers would 
hardly have claimed great things for themselves. They were 
only the pioneers—the beginners—who must appear before the 
way is prepared for others of larger opportunities and greater 
powers. They were worthy to be remembered for what they 
did, but they ought not to be compared with the best poets of 
England, or with the most illustrious ones in our own land at 
the present day. Percival was at a stage of development de- 
cidedly beyond theirs, yet only at a certain advance beyond 
them. The nation was destined to pass beyond him, also, 
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at a later time, and to leave him, like those who had gone be- 
fore him, as a man of the past history and the early begin- 
nings. It has been passing beyond him, even within these 
thirty years since the portion of his life which he gave to song 
was ended, and in the future he may probably be lost sight 
of far more than he is to-day. As the great poet who may 
rise among us, in the coming time, shall take his place in the 
company of the great of other lands and other ages, the mem- 
ory of him, like that of those in the generation before him, 
may fade away—except so far as the student of history may 
recall the progress of this divine art. Percival himself, on the 
other hand,—and his biographer seems to fall into something 
of the same mistake respecting him,—took a much higher view 
of his own merits. He believed himself to he a poet deserving 
of a wide-extended and long-enduring reputation. He felt 
that his countrymen ought always to bear him in their hearts 
and sound aloud his praises. He demanded more than the 
wise and impartial judgment of the world could bestow upon 
him, and, of necessity, he was deeply disappointed. No reader 
of this volume can fail to see, everywhere throughout the ear- 
lier chapters, the evidence of his self-esteem in reference to his 
poetic power, and his almost angry dissatisfaction when the 
results of his efforts at publication were made known to him. 
He scolded the public unsparingly to his friends, and became 
so disgusted with mankind in general, that be shut himself up 
in his solitary life, to brood over the dullness and selfishness of 
the world. We can easily realize how a mind, which had so 
much of real enthusiasm and even of true inspiration as his 
had, and, at the same time, so much determination to be what 
he thought himself capable of being, could become grieved 
and disheartened and even impatient under the trial of what 
seemed to him a too low appreciation of his genius. But the 
trial was in large measure, if not wholly, owing to himself. 
As we read Mr. Ward’s account of these years, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that he was not, in reality, neglected by 
the literary public. His poems were not received, indeed, 
with the eagerness with which a new volume from Tennyson 
would now be welcomed, and they certainly ought not to have 
been so received. They were not received even as willingly 
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as a novel, or perhaps as a treatise or, to use his own language, 
a “ heavy-blank-verse melody” on doctrinal theology, was then 
received. But it must be remembered, that men, in all ages, 
run after novel-reading, and that, at that day, they were 
unusually devoted to theological controversy. The true way of 
deviding the question is to compare his case with that of other 
poets, and, approaching the matter thus, we again submit that 
he was fairly treated by his contemporaries. They certainly 
ought to stand acquitted of all unjust depreciation of his 
merits; and we question whether his poems were not more 
favorably accepted by the public, even if somewhat less widely 
circulated, than they would have been, had they been published 
a quarter of a century later. The number of readers has be- 
come greater, indeed, since that time, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the standard of poetry has become higher also. 
We would give all praise to Percival for what he did. We 
would acknowledge his genius and the beauty of some of his 
verses. But we cannot place him where he placed himself, 
nor can we wonder that his largest desires were ever unsatis- 
fied. Had he estimated himself as he ought to have done, we 
believe he would have found a voice in song, and a joyous one 
too, even to the end of his life, and that the blessing of many 
happy years might have come to him, as it came to those other 
poets whose fame has descended to us from his own time, and 
some of whom are still enjoying their reward in old age, as 
they are conscious of the esteem and praises of their country- 
men. 

The failure of his hopes in this loved and chosen sphere, and 
the necessity of finding the means of support led him, as we 
have seen, into other lines of working. But he seems to have 
carried his disappointed ambition with him everywhere, and, 
as the result of it, to have been dissatisfied with every employ- 
ment which his friends—sometimes with infinite pains—secured 
for him. We hazard nothing in saying that, among the nu- 
merous things which he undertook, no one found him with a 
contented mind for more than a few months. Either the work 
itself became thoroughly irksome to him, or the remuneration 
for his services, which had been agreed upon, became so small 
to his apprehension, in comparison with the labor to be perform- 
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ed, that he felt and openly intimated that his employer was 
over-reaching or defrauding him. Cases continually occurred 
where, on the presentation of his grievances, a new and more 
favorable pecuniary arrangement was made, but a short period 
only elapsed before he became as discontented as before. And 
almost universally the final result was, that he abandoned the 
work, if not in the most sudden manner, yet with the most 
deeply injured feeling. Hesaw no fault in himself at such 
times, but laid the blame wholly upon others, or upon the in- 
considerate or ignorant world. A very striking instance, as 
exhibiting his character in this regard, is found in connection 
with his appointment to certain services under the War De- 
partment of the United States. As his friend, Prof. William 
©. Fowler, in the year 1823, was leaving New Haven for a 
short residence in Washington, Percival “ requested him to 
make some efforts to obtain for him a situation under the gen- 
eral government.” After his arrival in Washington, Professor 
Fowler had a number of interviews with Mr. Calhoun, then 
Secretary of War, and made interest with him to such a de. 
gree that a choice of three positions was offered to the poet,— 
a professorship of chemistry and kindred sciences in the Acad- 
emy at West Point, the post of surgeon in the army, and some 
office—as a clerkship—at Washington. He preferred the 
position at West Point, became very earnest to secure it, en- 
deavored to press Mr. Calhoun’s half-promise upon that gentle- 
man’s attention, when political influences would have given the 
place to another, and finally fell intosuch a state of anxious 
suspense, that he was wholly unable to bear it, and actually 
made a journey to Washington, notwithstanding his extreme 
poverty, in order that he might learn his fate at the earliest 
moment. At length the nomination was made by Mr. Cal- 
houn, though, as Professor Fowler remarks, “ at the loss of 
political favor on his part,” and the appointment was confirm- 
ed by the Senate. This was about the first of March, 1824. 
On the fifth of the following May, Percival wrote from West 
Point to his friend in Washington—we quote his language 
almost verbatim—that he was altogether dissatisfied with his 
quarters; that he was equally dissatisfied with his duties; 
that his work was much more laborious than he had antici- 
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pated, and in fact was mere drudgery; that the employment 
was unhealthy; that he hated chemistry, and had no notion of 
stifling himself with the stench and poison of a laboratory ; that 
he had been entirely deceived in regard to the place; and that 
of all the disappointments of which his life had been full this 
was the worst. How long he had been in the new office we 
cannot determine with absolute certainty, but it is evident that 
it was not more than two months, and he distinctly says that 
it was the very first evening of his entrance upon the quarters 
of which he speaks. A few days later, he discourses to the 
same friend in the following strain: “I have been disappointed. 
I have been exposed to a loss of reputation; and yet I believe 
you have had the very best intentions. I indulge no resentment. 
I regret that you were so hasty, that you were not better in- 
formed. I am sure, if you had been, we should at once have 
agreed that the surgeon's place was far preferable,” &c., &c.,— 
that is, in a sort of magnanimous mingling of forgiveness with 
reproach, he throws the blame of bringing him into such an un- 
pleasant position upon the one who had endeavored to render 
hima great service, which he had himself especially desired. 
The burden of his letters now was that he might be relieved 
from his professorship, and be transferred to the post of surgeon 
in the army, the second of the three positions suggested to him 
at the outset. Notwithstanding the delicacy of approaching 
Mr. Calhoun again with this new request, after he had ex- 
posed himself to ill-will by bestowing the West Point appoint- 
ment as he did, Professor Fowler did so at Percival’s urgent 
desire; and the request being granted, Percival was stationed 
at Boston,—the very station which he had wished for. He 
seems to have ieft the Military Academy in June. Six months 
afterward, in January, 1825, we find him writing again to the 
same friend, that his new place was disagreeable in itself, and 
was one in which his compensation was reduced more than 
one-half without any chance of improvement. He adds, “I 
have regretted, ever since I felt myself obliged to leave West 
Point, that you had not at first directed the patronage which 
was granted me last winter to the situation of a clerk at 
Washington,”—and, after some further remarks, he says, “ Of 
course I cannot be willing to continue here.” Professor Fow- 
VOL. XXVI. 21 
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ler once more interceded in his behalf, bringing his third prop- 
osition to the notice of the government, but, to use that gen- 
tleman’s own language, the matter was not followed up be- 
cause he (Percival) became, just at this time, gradually en- 
grossed in certain literary engagements. So far the story of 
his relations with the government. We may add, in a single 
word, that the first of these literary matters, to which Profes- 
sor Fowler refers, was an abridgment of Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary, which he was to accomplish in ninety days But 
this, also, was given up, almost ae soon as undertaken, and he 
began to support himself by contributions to various periodi 
cals. His whole history is full of such instances of dissatis- 
faction and such changes of purpose,—generally with a simi- 
lar feeling that he had been either unintentionally deceived 
or intentionally cheated. Of course, under such circumstances, 
his poetry was not the only thing that failed. No lite could 
be succeasful which proceeded on these principles. No efforts 
of others could help it to success when the man himself threw 
away every opportunity that was offered to him from every 
side, and even every opportunity that he had himself urged 
his friends to secure in his behalf. 

This, however, was not the only obstacle which hindered his 
progress. Every man’s prosperity or triumph in his career in 
this world is largely dependent on his relations to others. But 
Percival was as sensitive in his social relations as he was prone 
to find fault with his condition and his work. We venture to 
affirm that it was impossible for the most gentle and consider- 
ate and Christian person to be sure of living upon comfortable 
terms with him for a period of years. His was one of those 
suspicious and easily offended souls, which often interpret the 
most innocent and harmless remark as a designed slight to 
themselves. The past alone, therefore, could be safe to any of 
his acquaintance ; no one could imagine what the immediate 
future might bring to pass. The idea is believed to have pre- 
vailed in some quarters, and seems to have been in the poet's 
own inind, that the citizens of New Haven were neglectful of 
him, and willingly excluded him from their society. But we 
see no evidence of this—except so far as, by reason of his read- 
iness to take offense where none was intended, he put it 
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almost beyond their power to treat him with farther attention. 
An instance in point has recently been brought to our notice. 
During the time—about the year 1840—when he was much 
interested in music, he requested of one of the prominent citi- 
zens of New Haven the privilege of using his piano for the 
purpose of musical practice. The’ request was readily granted, 
and, accordingly, Percival appeared at this gentleman’s resi- 
dence one evening not long afterward. With his habitual re- 
gardlessness of the lapse of time, he continued playing upon 
the instrument until two o’clock in the morning. Of course, 
the repetition of such a thing could not be allowed, and the 
gentleman politely said to him, that his instrument was at his 
service on any occasion, whenever he migAt be inclined to 
make use of it; but that, as he felt it necessary to close his 
house at ten o’clock at night, he hoped he would make 
it convenient to use it at some earlier hour. Certainly this 
was not an unreasonable request, and yet Percival was so in- 
censed by the remark that he would never enter the house 
again. We know not how sucha man, after a residence in 
any city that was long enough to have given him the opportu- 


nity of coming into frequent intercourse with its inhabitants, 
could be anything besides a hermit ; and this not becanse his 
fellow-citizens turned away from his society, but because he, 
foolishly and without reason, turned away from theirs. Of 
his feeling in regard to the people of Harttord, and his recep- 
tion there in his early manhood, Mr. Ward speaks in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 


“He was invited by his classmate, the late Rev. Horace Hooker, to visit him 
at Hartford, and enter into the literary society of his acquaintances. He gladly 
embraced the opportunity, and prepared himself to talk elaborately on partic- 
ular topics. But he was not a favorite. He was too shy and modest to adapt 
himeelf with readiness to different circles. He wanted confidence, and at social 
gatherings he talked at great length on single subjects, but in so low a tone that 
people could not hear him. He was not treated as he expected to be ; it seemed 
to him that he was not appreciated, and he came away in disgust. How keenly 
he felt this disappointment may be seen from one of bis early poems, entitled 
An Imprecation, His wounded sensitiveness grew morbid in the brightness of 
hisimagination. The following are the first and last stanzas : 


“* Tamir! fare thee well forever ! 
From thy walls with joy I go, 
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Every tie I freely sever, 
Flying from thy den of woe, 










“<«Tsmir! land of cursed deceivers, 
Where the sons of darkness dwell, 
Hope, the cherub’s base bereavers,— 
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Hateful city !.fare thee well. 












Surely this was not very encouraging to others elsewhere, 
who might open to him an entrance into their own circle of 
society. The severe manner, also, in which he launches out, in 
“the Suicide,” upon his manternal unele, the Reverend Seth 
Hart, gives similar evidence in regard to the question of his 
social adaptations and of his liability to misjudge others, 
This gentleman was an ordinary, good-natured, common-place, 
Episcopal minister, at whose school on Long Island, Percival 
passed a year or two of his boyhood. He quite probably had 
a very moderate knowledge of the subjects which he professed 
to teach, and, perhaps, far less appreciation of the peculiar na- 
ture and needs of his imaginative and melancholy nephew. 
In a word, he was, quite probably, asecond rate teacher. More- 
over,—though we have no indication of this in the biog- 
raphy,—he may, possibly, have interfered at times with the 
youthful poet’s desires or even with his favorite studies. In 
addition to this, he is said to have enjoyed good living, and, 
finding that the timid and strange boy did not partake as 
largely of the provision set before him upon his table as he 
thought he ought to do, he heartily urged him to eat less spar- 
ingly; and, on one occasion, he even offered him “a glass of 
spirit,” a thing which, as Mr. Ward remarks, * was in perfect 
accordance with the custom in those days.” But by this act 
he offended him, “in his sense of perfect virtue for the whole 
of his past life,” beyond all forgiveness. One might naturally 
suppose that a person of a mind like Percival’s would have 
looked back, in after years, upon the time spent in this school 
as not very profitably employed, and upon the clerical uncle as 
no very helpful or useful guide in learning’s paths. We could 
not have blamed him had he done so. But when we find the 
good rector called, in this poem, an “arch moral murderer, 

and bidden to “ gorge and wallow in his priestly sty,” or te 
“crawl and die with his kindred reptiles,” we discover 4 
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violence of passion in the mind of the writer, which easily ex- 
plains how he may have fallen out of the notice or society of 
his fel!ow-citizens, with little fault on their part. We wonder 
rather, at the end of his history, that any friends continued to 
bear with his strange perverseness and to give him aid and en- 
couragement through so many years, than that many left him 
to his solitude. He made it, in fact, impossible for others to 
be to him what he persistently demanded that they should be, 
and we feel compelled to say that he lived and died a hermit 
mainly because he made one of himself. 

In one of his letters to his friend, Mr. Yvonnet, he seems to 
have had, for a moment, a vision of what it was that he need- 
ed. After discoursing for some time upon his failures and dis- 
appointments, he says,—* But I must stop these complaints 
and bea man.” This manly resolution,—this bold meeting 
the necessities and the trials of his condition, together with an 
energetic pressing on in the paths that were opened to him and 
a belief that other men would deal with him, in general, as 
kindly and considerately as he would deal with them, would 
have changed his whole life. Instead, however, of having 
this heroic energy and purpose, he complained of everything 
and of everybody; he gave up every new employment almost 
as soon as he had entered upon it; he lived in a ceaseless state 
of disgust ; and his life became a perpetual weeping over his 
hard fate. Now we would not, by any means, maintain that 
aman must succeed in life, in order to give evidence of supe- 
riority of mind or even of greatness. Many men of the finest 
character shrink from the roughness and conflict of the world, 
and fall into disappointment and obscurity, because destiny 
does not open to them any sphere for which they are fitted. 
Bat Percival did not fail, as it seems to us, on this account. 
He did not want opportunities for working, or capacity for 
doing the things that were presented to him to do. He failed 
of his hopes in the poetic field because, as we have said, he 
overestimated himself, and he failed everywhere else because 
he would not do the things, which he was perfectly capable of 
doing, with any persistence or determination. He had not, in 
any department of his life or work, so far as we are able to 
discover, anything of what we may call the “sink or swim, live 
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or die, survive or perish” element ; and no man can be a great 
man, or even in the truest sense a man, in whose nature this 
element is wholly wanting. Percival’s inability was in his 
will and not in his powers. Indeed, after reading the story of 
his career, the conviction is forced upon us, that if he had been 
a man of abundant wealth,—freed from all the difficulties 
and discouragements of poverty, and at liberty to follow out 
his own tastes through his whole lifetime,—he would never 
have accomplished any great results. He would never have 
been satisfied with the measure of approbation which the pub- 
lic bestowed upon him. He would have changed from one 
employment to another, and would never have carried his 
work, in any line, to its completion. 

Such, we believe, must be the judgment of all who examine 
Mr. Ward’s biography of the poet with impartial minds. The 
world around him might have remained precisely as it was, 
and yet an abundant snecess would have been secured for him, 
if he had only heen altered, within himself, into a reasonable 
and determined man. But had he continued as he was, we do not 
conceive it possible that the world around him could ever have 
been so far changed as to have made his life and fame satisfy 
the desires of his heart. He must necessarily have been an 
unhappy and unsuccessful man, because he was himself and 
could not escape himself. This was the simple great fact of 
his history. But, as we are obliged to make this declaration 
concerning him and to lay the charge of the failure at his own 
door, we think our judgment respecting his responsibility, or 
the degree in which he was to be blamed—his character in 
this view of it—ought to be as lenient as possible. Percival, 
as it appears to us, was a man essentially of unsound mind. 
He had a morbid sensitiveness and an overpowering melan- 
choly which amounted to a sort of derangement, and these 
were, in large measure if not wholly, the gift of nature. 
When, some twenty years after the event, Professor Fowler 
endeavored to apologize to Mr. Calhoun, in his friend’s behalf, 
for his singular course in respect to the appointments in the 
government service, to which allusion has been made, that dis- 
tinguished gentleman replied, as if no apology were needed, 
“Oh, Dr. Percival was a poet, Dr. Percival was a poet.” It 
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was true. He was what Mr. Calhoun meant by a poet, or 
even more than he meant. He was a man whose character 
was to be judged by no ordinary rules, for his soul was not 
like those of ordinary men--it was disordered, from his earli- 
est life. His friends knew this, and they dealt with him 
accordingly, enduring all things and hoping all things. And 
those who become acquainted with him now, for the first time, 
must follow the example of his friends, in some measure, if 
they would be both just and kindly to his memory. They can 
not, indeed, deny the facts, which are as clear as the sunlight. 
They cannot reproach the age in which he lived as an unfeel- 
ing age, or the community among whom he established his 
residence for so many years as a heartless community. They 
cannot respond, as we think, to the sentiment of the biogra- 
pher, who says that his “reverence for his genius and attain- 
ments has increased with a riper knowledge of his character.” 
They can only feel that, while he was a perpetually complain- 
ing and weak-spirited man, who did not manfully rise to the 
emergencies of his condition, he was yet to be pardoned for 
what would have been a blameworthy, as well as grievous, 
weakness and fault in other men, because he was diseased in 
mind, And, feeling thus, they will speak more sorrowfully 
than sternly over his grave. 

If we now turn our thoughts more directly to some of the 
characteristics and peculiarities of Dr. Percival, it should be 
noticed, first of all, that he was a man of wide-extended adap- 
tations. This, indeed, has been incidentally referred to on the 
preceding pages, and is manifest in every part of his history. 
That he had the poetic gift in no inconsiderable degree none 
will question. But he was equally successful, and almost as 
enthusiastic, in his pursuit of science or language as he was in 
that of poetry. Every employment, among the many that 
were opened to him in the course of his career, found him, so 
far as the powers of his mind were concerned, ready to enter it 
and prepared for all that it demanded of labor or of research. 
The same man, who wrote the sweet verses of the poem called 
“Seneca Lake,” or the lines to which the biographer alludes 
in his preface as having first excited his interest in the poet, 
was the author of a Report on the Connecticut Survey, which 
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was “so close and brief in its descriptions,” that it is declared 
to be “ one of the driest productions ever issued on geological 
science.” The same man, who astonished his examiners, by his 
proficiency in the science of medicine, in his early manhood, 
was, at one time, an eager student of twenty languages; at 
another, was wholly engrossed in music, so that his soul seemed 
to find its highest delight in the charms of melody; und at 
still another, was ready to think of entering the service of the 
Church as a preacher of the gospel. His poetry, thus, seems to 
have been but one of the many out-goings of his versatile mind 
—not the creation of a genius that was inspired by the Muses 
only ; and, with a child’s enthusiasm, he joyfully turned his 
thoughts to every new department of knowledge, as a new field 
for the play of his active powers. The danger to which every 
such mind is exposed, is, of course, that of falling into insta- 
bility and losing the steadiness of a well-ordered intellectual 
life. It is evident that Percival failed in this way—that he 
knew the child’s weariness and changeableness, as well as the 
child’s ardor at the outset; and therefore he can scarcely be 
counted among the few great men of the world’s history, who 
have been especially distinguished for this all-embracing know- 
ledge and all-penetrating zeal. 

A man of such wide-extended research was also, of necessity, 
a man of wide-extended information. But he had not only 
the love of investigation; he had, in an equal degree, the power 
of remembering all that he had ever learned. Instances are 
recorded, in the volume before us, where he astonished his 
friends by the minute exactness of his knowledge in regard to 
subjects which he had not examined for years, and, when he 
presented his remarkably accurate Geological Report to the 
Legislature of Connecticut, he wrote it hastily and almost en- 
tirely “from recollection, with but occasional reference to his 
materials.” Nor did he desire to keep all this varied informa- 
tion to himself. On the contrary, he was always ready to im- 
part what he had to others, whenever they were desirous of 
receiving it. In fact, he was almost too ready to do so, for, on 


such oceasions, being wholly absorbed in his subject and in his 
own thoughits, he lost sight of all things else. He became utterly 
regardless of the passage of time, and poured forth an inces- 
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sant stream of words until the person, who listened to him, was 
obliged to leave him alone. And, even then, he did not lose his 
hold upon his listener, but, at his next opportunity, seized upon 
him again, and, with some remark referring to the interrupted 
discourse, he commenced anew upon the old subject. Of 
course he was not, in any proper sense, a conversationist. 
Few great talkers are so. He was, rather, a lecturer to a sin- 
gle auditor ; and, though he was sometimes interesting and in- 
structive, yet, like all lecturers in ordinary society, he was 
sometimes, also, wearisome and dull. We cannot wonder that 
the young gentlemen and ladies in Hartford were not en- 
chanted, in his early life, by his carefully-prepared and elab- 
orate talk upon various topics; or that the elder Professor Sil- 
liman, at one of the meetings of the Connecticut Academy of 
Sciences, when he had discoursed at interminable length, 
politely intimated to him, as he hesitated for a moment, that 
the members would be glad to have the conclusion of the sub- 
ject at another time. Beyond all doubt, there was sometlring 
in him, from the very beginning, of the character of the “ Old 
Man of the Sea,” who troubled the poet Holmes so much in 
one of his waking dreams; and men of this character cannot 
expect to be universally attractive or universally courted. 

As a scholar, Dr. Percival seems to have been large-minded 
in his views; a believer in progress and hopeful for the future ; 
disposed to penetrate into the deepest mysteries; and willing 
to regard nothing as settled, so long as any shadow of uncer- 
tainty remained, or even the minutest point had not yet been 
examined. The field enlarged itself, in every direction, the 
moment he first entered it, and grew still wider and wider at 
every step of his course afterward. So far, even, did he carry 
this spirit of inquiry as to ‘interfere very greatly with the at- 
tainment of those results, without which a scholar’s labors do 
the world comparatively little good. Could he have lived a 
hundred and fifty years, he might have finished something ac- 
cording to his own desires. But, unfortunately, he died at 
sixty, and the world gained almost nothing from him, because” 
the time was not half long enough. He was fitted simply to 
pore over books in his own library, and curiously to seek out 
the most curious things of literature and science. But, inas- 
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much as he never, at any moment, to his own view knew 
anything, quite as he ought to know it, he never was ready to 
publish his knowledge to mankind ; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the generation, that has followed him, does not know 
that he knew anything, except as it finds the fact recorded 
somewhere in the testimony of his friends. At the same time, 
he may have had a certain beneficial influence upon his con- 
temporaries, by the mere example which he set before them, of 
“self-abnegation and devotion to study,” as one of his friends 
claims for him; and the words of that friend may be true— 
though we think not in his later years—that “his presence in 
the scholastic community where he lived was a perpetual in- 
centive to industry and manliness, and that thousands yet live 
to thank him for lessons derived from the simple survey of his 
daily life.” If this be indeed so, as a scholar he did not live in 


vain. 

In regard to his feelings and sentiments toward the world, 
we. agree with Professor Shepard, whose reminiscences of the 
poet are given in this volume, that he was not a misanthrope. 


He was a hermit, not because he hated or disliked his fellow- 
men, but because he thought they thrust him out of their 
association and approbation, and because the continual disap- 
pointment and poverty of many years made him shrink, more 
and more, from the public view. Gradually, of course, he came 
to love his retirement, and was, at last, unable to live outside 
of it. But, in early life, he was even willing to enjoy the 
society of women ; he was snsceptible to the charms of personal 
beauty, and would have married, had he not been dis 
heartened by the failure of his efforts to win those whom he 
loved. He was not, as some men are, designed, through the 
very solitary tendencies of the natural character, to be a bache- 
lor, and yet it would seem that no woman could have been 
designed to be his wife. But he was not otherwise than ofa 
kindly spirit, in general. He bore no hatred or perpetual ill- 
will toward individuals. He was a well-wisher of the race, 
and he loved both his home and his country. 

As we remember him, in his later life, he was an object of 
curiosity to all—rarely showing himself in the public streets, 
and almost as unknown to the daily life of the world as if he 
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had been of an earlier age. Of his appearance and general 
uring we can give no better account than that which Pro- 
fessor Shepard has presented, in his description of him. He 
says, “ The impression made on me by his singular person and 
manners was vivid and indelible. Slender in form, rather 
above than under the middle height, he had a narrow chest, 
and a peculiar stoop, which was not in the back, but high up 
in the shoulders. His head, without being large, was fine. 
His eyes were of a dark hazel, and possessed uncommon ex- 
pression. His nose, mouth, and chin were symmetrically, if not 
elegantly, formed, and came short of beauty only because of 
that meagreness which marked his whole person. His vom- 
plexion, light without redness, inclined to sallow, and sug- 
gested a temperament somewhat bilious. His dark brown hair 
had become thin above the forehead, revealing to advantage 
that most striking feature of his countenance. Taken all to- 
gether, his appearance was that of a weak man, of delicate 
constitution,—an appearance hardly justified by the fact; for 
he endured fatigue and privation with remarkable stanchiness.” 
He adds, * Percival’s face, when he was silent, was full of calm, 
serious meditation ; when speaking, it lighted up with thought, 
and became noticeably expressive. He commonly talked in a 
mild, unimpassioned undertone, but just above a whisper, let- 
ting his voice sink with rather a pleasing cadence at the com- 
pletion of each sentence. Even when most animated, he used 
no gesture except a movement of the first and second fingers 
of his right hand backward and forward across the palm of his 
left, meantime following their monotonous unrest with his eyes, 
and rarely meeting the gaze of his interlocutor. He would 
stand for hours, when talking, his right elbow on a mantel- 
piece, if there was one near, his fingers going through their 
strange palmistry ; and in this manner, never once stirring 
from his position, he would not unfrequently protract his dis- 
course till long past midnight. An inexhaustible, undemon- 
strative, noiseless, passionless man, scarcely evident to you by 
physical qualities, and impressing you, for the most part, as a 
creature of pnre intellect.” 

It remains only to speak of Dr. Percival’s religious charac- 
ter. This was peculiarly hidden from the world. We find 
some expressions ir his earlier poetry, which were disturbing 
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to many of his friends and of the people of his own day ; and, 
from occasional remarks in his letters, it would seem that he 
differed from the doctrinal views and system held in the region 
where he lived. But we have no record of his later years, in 
this regard ; and, as we have seen, he died with prayer, but 
with the utterance of no words that might have borne witness 
respecting his spiritual life. We can only say that we believe 
the Divine work often goes on, gradually and silently, in the 
heart of such a man through the progress of many years, and 
that, while men see nothing but darkness and doubt, to the 
eye of God the light, though faint at first, becomes brighter 
and brighter until it fades into the perfect day. And we can- 
not but hope that, amid all his searchings into the mysteries of 
science and learning, he may have found, in his lifetime, the 
unfolding of the mystery of Divine truth,—and that out of all 
the trials and disappointments of his years on earth he may 
have passed, at the end, into the happiness and peace of those 
who are satisfied forever. After so sorrowful a beginning it 
would be sad indeed, were there no joyful ending. 

We lay aside Mr. Ward’s volume with a mingled feeling of 
pleasure and regret that it has been published. A man like Per- 
cival, of so strange a history and of so much genius—a poet 
and a scholar—ought not to pass away, as we said at the be- 
ginning, without any record of his life to recall him to the 
knowledge and remembrance of men. And it is fitting—when 
his friends had followed him to the grave, and thus could speak 
of him no longer—that even a stranger should tell of what he 
did and what he was. Put there is so much of weakness re- 
vealed in the narrative, and our idea of the man is so pitiably 
lowered, as we discover the causes of his failure and the 
secrets of his inward being, that we are almost led to feel it 
would have been better to have left him in the solitude of his 
hermitage—revealing himself to mankind only through his 
poetry, and carrying with him even into the unseen world all 
other knowledge of himself. It was a reverential hand, indeed, 
that lifted the veil, and a kindly heart that inspired the story. 
But we fear that it is the saddest thing that could have befallen 
the poet’s memory or his present fame, that the veil was lifted 
at all, or that the story was ever told to those who had not 
known it before. 
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Articte V.—_THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Worsurr springs from a need of our nature to express the 
reverence we feel toward God. This, in union with the social 
instinct, which compels man to a fellowship with others even in 
his most spiritual acts, gives rise to Public Worship. The 
springs of worship are in ourselves, but the end of worship is 
God. ‘ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me.” God, we be- 
lieve, delights in the worship of his creatures when it springs 
from the heart, and is a true expression of the gratitude and 
praise of beings he has made; not that he desires praise for 
self-glorification, but because his infinite perfections and glori- 
ous works deserve praise, because to give them praise is the 
duty and impulse of every good heart, and because the good- 
ness of God is identical with goodness itself. ‘“ Praise honors 
God, and therefore puts a distinguishing honor upon this 
duty. Prayer is an expression of our indigence and weak- 
ness. Thanksgiving expresseth our relish of the sweet- 
ness of benefits received; but praise rises above all selfish 
regards, and directly terminates on the goodness and amia- 
bleness of God himself. He loves our prayers, he loves 
our penitential tears and groans; but nothing pleases him 
so much as the cheerful adoration and praise of his people. 
Nay, penitentia! tears are no otherwise valuable than as they 
purge our eyes from the filth of sin, that we may behold more 
clearly the loveliness of God, and give him that glory which is 
due to his name. All the other duties of devotion are only 
means of preparation for this sublime exercise. The habitations 
of the blessed continually resound with the high praises of 
God. There the most perfect creatures, in their most perfect 
state, have this for their constant unwearied employment, 
‘they rest not day nor night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.’ ” * 


* Robert Walker—Sermons, p. 370. 
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Worship is not precisely religion itself, but it is the ex- 
pression of the religious sentiment in an act that comprehends 
the offering up of the whole man to God. Vinet says that 
worship is “the assemblage of all the elements of our being 
in an act of pure religion.” * All parts of our complex nature 
enter into this act of worship, and are all of them fitly re- 
presented in the great common act of Public Worship. The 
physical nature is represented by the actual bodily presence 
in the house of God—by the attitude of devotion—by the 
formal ordinance which appeals to the eye and sense. This 
is that symbolic element in worship to which belongs the 
form ot expression, and the whole external method of de- 
votion. There is also the emotional part of our nature which 
enters into Public Worship—the rendering up of the sensi- 
bilities and affections toGod. This expresses itself in the peni- 
tential confession, the sacred lyric, and the adoring prayer. 
It is the pure liturgical element in worship, that which is 
essential to its life and fervor, the essential fire, the very heart 
of worship. Genuine feeling is the soul of worship—and above 
all, the feeling of dependent trust and affectionate devotion 
to God—the true Sursum Corda of the primitive Church. We 
can indeed think of many other things which come into, and 
must come into Christian worship, but if feeling, if what we 
call the heart, is wanting, all is wanting. The intellect and 
conscience enter largely into rational Christian worship, but 
worship in its innermost sense is not intellectual instruction, nor 
is it the definite action, at the time being, of the moral sense, 
z.¢é., doing acts of duty or benevolence—but it is the lifting 
up of the heart to God in humble, penitent, joytul adoration.t 
It is the true and fervent expression of the love and will- 
ing service of God—a readiness and yearning to receive 
spiritual gifts from bim. The heart of the worshiper must 
be in a fit state to receive blessings from God. It should be 
in a receptive as well as active state. It must indeed be in 
part in a passive condition, one of love and faith and trust, 
one able to receive, as well as to give. It must be able to lose 
sight of self, and to fix the eye of fervent affectionate confidence 


» a 


* Pastoral Theology, p. 180. 
+ Hagenbach’s Liturgik und Homiletik, ¢. i., § 3. 
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on God, and thus be ready to obtain grace and peace and in 
ward refreshing from on high. And again, the intellectual or 
rational nature, including both the conscience and will, has 
also its appropriate place in the solemn act of the public wor- 
ship of God. This is the didactic element in worship which 
instructs the soul in religious truth, and builds it up in the 
very spirit and life of Christ. Vinet, quoting from Harms, 
says “that preaching is only an accidental adjunct of wor- 
ship, not an integral part of it.”* We cannot agree to this, 
and we would prefer to take the larger and higher view of 
worship which has already been given, and which is in fact 
carrying out Vinet’s own thought, that it is “ the assemblage of 
all the elements of our being (the rational as well as the emo- 
tional) in an act of pure religion.” Protestants rightly view 
“preaching of the Word” as a main part of Christian wor- 
ship; but we should not at the same time lose sight of the fact 
that it ¢¢ worship—that God, and not the human preacher, is 
the great end of preaching—that preaching itself is a part of the 
praise and service of God. Preaching as an element of public 
worship is a somewhat different thing from the instructive lec- 
ture, or the popular address, however useful and needful, upon 
any purely ethical subject. It has some peculiar features 
which constitute its proper relations to the worship of God’s 
house, which make it also praise, and which do not permit it 
to stand isolated as a mere effort of the human mind, or as ex- 
clusively addressed to the intellect, or as a simple lesson in the 
instruction of Divine Truth. True worship is the edifying or 
building up of the people in all Christian faith and godliness ; 
but it does this by leading them to God in prayer, song, read- 
ing the Scriptures, and preaching; by developing the Divine 
life, the real Christian feeling, the true spirit of Christian love, 
that exists in the congregation. It is bringing out this con- 
sciousness of the life of God and Christ that is in the souls of 
the people—giving expression to this—and thus warming to 
hew growth and activity every power and quality of the Chris- 
tian life. True worship makes men better Christians, purer, 
more self-sacrificing and courageous workers in all good things, 


* Pastoral Theology, p. 181. 
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because the heart has been kindled by contact with the 
heart of Christ. In the same way preaching to save the 
souls of the impenitent finds its highest impulse in the 
praise and glory of God,—that those darkened and silent 
spirits may, by the renewing power of Christ given to 
them, break their chains of sin, and join in the universal 
song of praise that continually goes up from all holy hearts to 
the blessed Lord and Redeemer of our nature. This deep 
inter-relation of preaching to the whole idea of Divine Wor- 
ship is, we think, a very important one, and settles many 
mooted questions in regard to the subject-matter, style, 
length, manner, and entire character of the sermon which 
is spoken on the Lord’s day in the public service of the 
sanctuary. Then, lastly, to carry out fully this theory of 
worship, the more purely spiritual element should, above all, 
not be wanting. This draws out the highest nature of man 
in the adoration of God, raises man to a participation in spiritual 
things, and promotes a real and present union with the spirit of 
Christ. This is that deep soul-element which constitutes the 
true spiritual worship of God, as contradistinguished from all 
merely human, formal, ritual, and outward modes of worship; 
which, in fine, fulfills the words of the Saviour when he said: 
* But the hour cometh and now is, when the true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” This is the 
worship which Christ himself and his disciples rendered to the 
Father of all mercies, and which now, in the name and through 
the faith of the Son of God, is rendered by true Christian be- 
lievers, the world over, to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The whole conception of Public Worship 
which has been thus set forth, summoning the varied nature 
of man to a high and joyful act of praise, consecrating his 
entire being, body and soul, as a reasonable offering to God, 
meets, we believe, the highest enlightened Christian conscious 
ness, as we find it developed in the New Testament, and in the 
history and worship of the universal Christian church. 

And none of the elements which have been mentioned 
should be wanting in the great and solemn act of Public Wor- 
ship; all should have their proper place; the loss of even one 
of them would seriously impair the unity, beauty, and truth 
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of the worship. Without the outward form and bodily presence, 
we run into the purely subjective, inexpressive, and spiritualistic 
idea of worship, which tends to degenerate into no worship at all, 
and evaporates in silence and nonentity. In the absence of the 
emotional, or more purely devotional element, the worship be- 
comes lifelessly formal or fatally rationalistic ; so that if a man 
goes to church with the sole idea of gaining instruction, of 
having dark points cleared up, and obtains no new light on 
the dark things of truth, he might very well say, “ It would be 
about as well for me to stay at home—I have books written by 
master minds—I get no food here.” And if the intellectual 
or didactic element were taken away, the worship would sink 
into a bald ritualism without a ray of the divine intelligence 
shining through it, and about equal, for all power to help the 
soul to rise to God, to the “sounding brass” and senseless 
mummeries of a Buddhist temple. 

Having thus set forth briefly this general theory of Public 
Worship, let us now look for a moment at its actnal form and 
expression. The mere outward form of worship, where it does 
not embrace actual error, is, we hold, left substantially to the 
choice and regulation of the church itself; therefore, we 
think it profitable to inquire after all the legitimate sources of 
power, interest, fervor, and-trath in worship. 

There can be no doubt that the more spiritual the church, 
the less actual need it has of outward forms of worship; yet 
even this principle cannot be carried too far, fur in Heaven, 
where it is supposed that forms will not be needed, there 
is represented to be something like order, form, harmony, and 
communion in worship. It is the four and twenty elders who 
give praise to the Lord God Almighty. It is the hundred and 
forty and four thousand who sing the new song, and the harpers 
join with them. There is a definite theme of praise, and a 
detined number who sing and praise together. If this be 
some true image given to us of the praise of Heaven, it would 
seem as if some form were needful tor those who still possess 
human bodies and sympathies, and who are still creatures 
of time and place. The question then is, how much and how 
little form is needed in the public worship of God? The gen- 
eral testimony of the New Testament is certainly in favor of 

VOL. XXVII. 22 
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simple forms of worship—of the simplest frame-work required 
to sustain the tender plants of devotion, lest they be trampled 
in the mire of common things, and no longer shoot upward in 
the light and sunshine of Heaven. But in the New Testament 
itself there is evidence of considerable variety in the matter of 
form, and the whole subject of public worship was evidently 
left pretty much to the needs and will of the churches, or 
of those who presided over them. But towards the close of 
the Apostolic period we have the fact developed that there 
was something like a regularly organized public service of 
God, consisting of distinct parts, and special directions are 
given in the later epistles respecting the order of exercises, the 
whole course of public worship, and the behavior of those en- 
gaged in it. In writings both sacred and profane, immediately 
succeeding the Apostolic age, the same fact is confirmed, until 
the period when form usurped the place of spirit, and worship 
became utterly corrupted. But we will not go over the histori- 
cal ground. We would only say a word in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper, which has been sometimes thought to be the his- 
toric germ of all Christian public worship. But this can 
hardly be, for there is strong proof that when it was cele- 
brated every time Christians met together, and every day by 
the Church of Jerusalem, it was then connected with the 
“ Agape ” or “ Feasts of Love,” and was not therefore strictly 
to be considered as forming a part of divine worship; but it 
was rather a feast of Christian Love and Friendship in which 
Christ formed one—a simple continuation of the first supper, 
only recognizing Christ in a more formal manner. as the real 
bond of love and friendship. We do not believe that an 
argument can be drawn from this that the Lord’s Supper ought 
to be looked upon as the sole originating cause or centre of 
Christian worship, or that it should be celebrated every Sun- 
day. The historian Cave, it is true, takes the ground, that 
the growing laxness in celebrating the Lord’s Supper, first 
every Sabbath, then every month, then every two months, is 
evidence of the gradual decline of faith in the primitive 
church. But even in Justin Martyr’s day, we find that the 
Lord’s Supper was already separated from the “ Feasts of 
Love,” and did not theretore form the direct object or occasion 
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of every assemblage together of Christians, whether for social 
purposes or worship. This very idea, however, seized upon 
by the Romish Church, of clustering everything about the 
Eucharist, has led to the Romish superstition of the Mass, and 
in fact to the whole vast system and structure of the Romish 
Church. The Lord’s Supper is undoubtedly the highest and 
tenderest act of Christian public worship, but it is not the 
only, or even the seminal act of all Christian public worship, 
nor do we believe that our Lord would wish it to be so re- 
garded, 

Some kind of outward formal worship is then to be con- 
sidered as essential. Even Quakers admit this by their coming 
together in regular places of solemn assembly. Every Chris- 
tian body or denomination has its regular form of public wor- 
ship just as truly asthe Roman Catholics or Episcopalians 
have theirs. Our Congregational worship is as much a form 
as that of any other Christian body, only a much simpler, and, 
as we hold, more scriptural form. In many instances we have 
even fixed forms of words, though taken from the Bible, as in 
our benedictions and formulas for Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. There is a strong tendency to run our very prayers into 
set forms of words, showing that there is a certain current to- 
ward permanent methods of expression even in the freest sys- 
tems of worship. 

The question next arises, what kind of formal public wor- 
ship (humanly speaking) is best adapted to meet the true ends 
of worship, to produce, sustain, and, develop the spirit of 
praise, and the feeling of true devotion and adoration / 

There are, it seems to us, three great principles drawn from 
our mental constitution, that should enter into the actual ope- 
ration or carrying out of all true Christian public worship of 
God. The first of these, which is not only a natural but a 
scriptural principle, is order. While we continue to be in- 
firm, imperfect, irregular, semi-sensual beings, there should 
be surely, for such weak creatures, an invariable element 
in worship. And even when we become perfect beings in 
heaven (if so be this is granted us) there probably we shall 
find the same grand law of order. This is the same principle 
that manifests itself in the regular recurrence of the Sabbath, 
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in the periodic celebration of the Lord’s Supper, in the repeti- 
tion of the fixed order of service whatever it may be, in the 
rehearsing of the doxology and benediction. The liturgical 
Churches have certainly appreciated this simple law of our 
mental being—order, uniformity—and made more of it than 
we do. Their forms of worship are a fixed quantity. Might 
we not make more use of this principle? Might we not avail 
ourselves of the treasures of what is old—of praise, prayer, 
and song gathered in past ages—and not have the desire so 
strongly and often painfully excited to produce so much that 
is new and varied at every service? There should be in every 
form of worship, however simple, some permanent basis, 
something of the old, the familiar, and the invariable, some 
worn pathway for the feet of simple worshipers to tread in. 
The next great principle is that of freedom, or spontaneity, 
which is the peculiar glory and beauty of our own unliturgical 
form of worship. This is an essential element of all true wor- 
ship. It forms a chief element of its life and power. Where 
there is no freedom of intercourse with God, no individuality 
of thought or desire, no opportunity for the expression of 
present want, sorrow, temptation, thankfulness, then how can 
there be any living truth in worship, or any real communice- 
tion established between God and the soul? The last princi- 
ple which we would mention is union, or fellowship, in a word 
the social principle, which cannot for a moment be lost sight 
of in the great common act of Public Worship. When we 
worship by ourselves the more solitary we are the better, and 
we should “shut to the door” and be alone with “ our Father 
which seeth in secret ;” but when a multitude worship together 
in the common name of Christ, then the principle of individ- 
ualism should merge itself into the higher principle of Christ 
ian love and communion. All that tends truly to unite many 
hearts in one act of devotion, to make them flow together in 
one common channel, aids true public worship. It is here 
perhaps that the greatest want of our Congregational form of 
worship is sometimes felt. Even in the sanctuary of our coni- 
mon Lord we are apt to remain too independent of each other, 
too individual, too much broken up into separate fragments. 
One member is unpenetrated by the devotional feeling which 
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glows in the heart ec! his next neighbor,-and the whole mass is 
not sufficiently fused and made one. An intelligent English 
clergyman who recently visited our country remarked that our 
public religious services struck him as being highly interesting 
in an intellectual point of view, but cold. We have certainly 
more of intellectual, than of apparently simple, heartfelt, 
affectionate life, in our public religious exercises. It is with 
us the idea of the knowledge of God, rather than the love 
of God and of one another. It is the edifying rather than the 
purely devotional element. We are not now saying that other 
denominations have what we may sometimes fail in. We are 
not saying that there is not as much of pure devotion in our 
worship as in that of any other body of Christian believers ; 
but we are only noticing some of what perhaps it is rash in us 
to call our deficiencies, in order to draw thought and earnest 
attention to their remedy, if indeed they really exist. Vinet 
says: “ As for us, our worship is too much a confession of faith 
—a discourse ; everything is articulate, everything is precise, 
everything explains itself. The effect of this tendency has 
gone so far as to determine the idea we have formed of tem- 
ples. We regard temples as a place for hearing. We go to 
them to hear some one speak.”* He says again: “ Preaching 
has its place under the Gospel, but it does not suffocate wor- 
ship. Our word isa prism which decomposes the light.”+ 
He means by this we suppose that preaching is analytic and ad- 
dressed principally to the understanding; whereas he would 
have more of the simplicity of feeling, contemplation, and 
trust, in worship. As to the worship of the primitive church 
Vinet says: “It seems to have been a medium between 
preaching and devotion. We see in it nothing of the anxious 
precision of a confession of faith, nothing of the profusion of 
rites of the Romish Church.”{ We have introduced these quo- 
tations to show that in the worship of the reformed Swiss and 
French Churches very closely resembling our own, something 
of the same want is evidently experienced. 

Men of fine abilities and undoubted piety have left our de- 
nomination and become Episcopalians because as they declare 


* Pas. Theol. p. 180. + Ibid. p. 182. ¢ Ibid. p, 181. 
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our Congregational wérship does not fully satisfy them—their 
sympathies or tastes—and hence they feel that they cannot 
develop themselves or their spiritual life with perfect freedom 
and happiness within our system; it is easy enough to say, 
“let them go—they are not true Congregationalists and never 
can be.” But all kinds of minds should be met and their 
wants kindly appreciated. Is it not better to strive to retain 
such men, and to learn if possible what may be the imperfec- 
tions of our own worship, and what is the peculiar power or 
attraction of another form of worship to such minds. Whether 
these persons find the perfect satisfaction that they anticipate 
in the Episcopal Church, and the opportunity to make more 
rapid advance intellectually and spiritually, is another ques- 
tion; but it must be conceded that if our own system cannot 
satisfy all the needs of man’s nature in its worship, and can- 
not unite “all the elements of his being,” all his powers and 
sympathies and affections in the act of praise, then there must 
be some deficiency. 

It is possible, we think, for us to profit from whatever of good 
there is in a form of worship which is even the most totally 
unlike our own, without becoming ourselves Episcopalians, or 
believing with Dr. South, that there is but one prayer lacking 
in the Prayer Book, and that is that the Prayer Book itself 
should continue to be used in public worship forever! 

It is sometimes said by us, and oftener perhaps thought, 
that there can be little true worship under the Episcopalian 
form, because it is nothing but a form; yet devout Episcopa- 
lians, we believe, can maintain the genuine attractions of that 
form of worship to the pious mind from some such reasons a8 
these—that the Episcopal liturgy is admirably fitted to meet 
the religious sympathies of all classes of worshipers, as pre- 
senting, mostly in Scriptural language (whence its much 
lauded beauty), an embodiment of the great truths of the 
Christian faith, such as the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Resurrection, Repentance, Forgivenees—holding up those 
truths plainly to the view of all so as to enkindle religious 
feelings; and that in the regular recurrence of these words of 
faith, and petitions for common wants, both temporal and 
spiritual, there is devotional power. Here is the law of uni- 
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formity of which we have spoken. We talk of how touching 
are old hymns, and of the influence of familiar words of the 
Bible, and of the moving nature of old scenes and places, and 
inthe same way devout feeling runs along more easily in 
familiar words of prayer and praise. Then there is the social 
element in Episcopal worship, the diffusion of the social prin- 
ciple, giving all something to do, uniting all the congregation 
in the responses and singing. We have no doubt that many 
pious minds do more readily worship God in the channels of 
these liturgical forms, when they have been educated from 
childhood to do so, than they could in our mode or any other 
mode. We are also equally open to see the marked deficiencies 
in the Episcopal mode of worship. The liturgical part of the 
service is too long, especially in the English Established 
Church, where, in the morning, there are, as it were, three 
services in one, and the Lord’s Prayer is repeated five times. 
This does not allow room for the faithful preaching of the 
Gospel. It thrusts it intoa corner. It makes it a subordinate 
thing. Then, toc, the absence of the spontaneous element is 
an almost fatal defect. This gives little opportunity for spirit- 
ual growth, for the expression of new truth or fresh feeling, 
and for the satisfying of the emergencies of the present. It 
fixes the mind on the past—on the faith of the founders of the 
church, or the makers of the liturgy. It tends thus to narrow 
religious life, and to lead it to want no more religion than can 
be found in the Prayer Book. And there is, above all, the 
dangerous temptation to rest in the written form, and to 
think that when the prescribed words of devotion are uttered 
and the service gone through with, that one has truly worshiped 
and the duty is accomplished—that one has done his devotions. 
As a matter of taste, also, while the responses and chants are 
extremely devotional, and have moreover the authority of 
great antiquity—even Justin Martyr himself speaks of the 
Litany being responded to by the whole people—the practice 
of alternate readings of the Scriptures by the pastor and 
people is not, we believe, so ancient, nor is it so impressive, 
and the sense of Scripture is utterly confused and destroyed 
by it. Nevertheless may we not at least study with profit the 
Episcopal form of worship for its propriety, its dignity, 
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its solemnity, its rich flavor of antiquity, and its social ele- 
ment? 

In regard to the question of the true method of increas- 
ing the life, interest, and fervor of Congregational worship, 
we will only add one or two remarks, hoping at another time, 
under a more definite topic, to give this subject a fuller treat- 
ment. The following general conclusions, we think, should, first 
of all, be admitted and firmly settled in our minds as Congre- 
gational Christians, viz: that our Congregational form of wor- 
ship is a genuine form of public worship, is a true historic 
“ cultus,” however simple, and that it combines most if not 
all of the great essential elements of a true Christian public 
worship ; also, that as nothing human is perfect, our form of 
worship, like others, may in some respects be incomplete, may 
lack some subordinate elements of power, may still be open 
here and there to improvement or at least to development, 
without at the same time losing its great distinctive character- 
istics; also, that any improvement or reformation which may 
be needed is not to be made by giving up our Congregational 
form of worship, by surrendering its historic and characteristic 
order, which is as true a product of the religious feeling and 
thought of centuries as any other form of public worship in 
existence—for this regular order, let it be ever so simple, is it- 
self a power, and, therefore, even greater uniformity should 
be striven tor, both in the public worship of the same church, 
and in that of all Congregational Churches; and again, that 
as forms of worship are matters of growth, springing from the 
hearts, wants, faith, and emergencies of the people through 
leng periods of time, they cannot be transferred, at the pleasure 
of the individual church or pastor, from one to ancther de- 
nomination whose types or ideas of worship essentially differ. 
We cannot adopt the Episcopal form or liturgy without be- 
coming Episcopalians. Whatever form of worship we have, 
it must be genuinely our own. 

Dr. Bacon, in his Article on “The Puritan Ritual” (New 
Englander, Aug. 1855), has stated this principle with almost 
axiomatic and conelusive authority. He says: “ Nothing like 
a formal liturgy after the manner of the Anglican Churches, 
or even after the manner of the Reformed Churches on the 
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European Continent, is possible in the Congregational 
Churches.” He also says in the same Article: “ Yet the 
churches of the New England polity have an interest in the 
discussion of the order and decencies of public worship. 
There are not a few devout and gifted men most earnest in 
their attachment to our doctrinal theology and our polity, who 
feel that our public worship is at present less becoming, and 
therefore less edifying (see the Pauline rubric, 1 Cor., xiv., 26, 
40) than it ought to be, and who are looking in various direc- 
tions for a remedy.” Strengthened by such an admission from 
so important a source, we would reaffirm this want, and 
ask if there be no remedy, if there can be no develop- 
ment of our system to supply its own deficiencies, to enrich its 
barrenness, to round out and complete its simple yet noble 
ritual, to give unity, harmony, fulness, and vitality to its pub- 
lic worship of God, not in an westhetic sense merely, as lending 
outward attractiveness, but as affording a true medium to the 
spiritual devotion of the people? If the only possible answer 
to these questions is the adoption of a formal liturgical form 
of worship throaghout, thus radically and vitally changing our 
whole system, then we would say that Christianity is more im- 
portant than Congregationalism, and Congregationalism must 
bend to higher interests, and could and would do so. Or if 
the introduction of the liturgical element in some modified 
and subordinate form were an adequate unswer to these ques- 
tions, then this should be done. But we believe that we have 
not yet arrived at either of these dilemmas. The question lying 
back of both of these is yet to be satisfactorily settled, whether 
in an essentially unliturgical form of worship, the elements of 
power, truth, and beauty that a liturgical form may possess, 
may not be equally secured, and the evils which are wrapped 
up in the latter system be at the same time avoided? This is 
the interesting and difficult question, which, in the presence of 
an advancing civilization, of a more general cultivation of the 
wsthetic sense, of the power of the Awman element which is 
making itself more and more felt in all religious things, of the 
lowering of the high tone of primitive piety, or its assumption 
of other phases that are apparently a decay of the highest 
spiritual life—this is the practical question that the Congrega- 
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tional Churches of New England and the West have now to 
meet and work out. 

The time may come when in all these questions of church 
worship, polity, benevolence, and lite, Christian men of all 
bodies and sects may be able to rise above their denominational 
platforms, and have regard only to the interests of their “ com- 
mon faith;” when they may be able to aid each other in ar- 
riving at the truest method of serving and glorifying God ; when 
one body of Christian worshipers may impart to another 
whatever portion of truth or power it is more peculiarly in 
possession of; when the name “Christian” may be above 
every sectarian name, and all who love Christ may delight to 
walk, and counsel, and toil, and worship together. 
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Artictt VI.—THE LATE REV. DR. DUTTON. 


A Discourse delivered January 31, 1866, at the Funeral of 
the Lev. Samuel W. 8S. Dutton, D. D., Pastor of the North 
Church in New Haven. By: Lronarp Bacon, Pastor of the 
First Church in New Haven. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Tug necessary delay in the publication of Dr. Bacon’s Dis- 
course prevented us from recording on these pages our sense of 
the bereavement which the friends of the Yew Englander, in 
con.mon with the rest of the community, have suffered in the 
death of Dr. Duttun. We propose to present, now, neither an 
extended analysis of his character nor a description of his ser- 
vices ; but, availing ourselves of the sermon before us, we would 
connect with passages from it a few observations of our own. 
Of the early life of Dr. Dutton, Dr. Bacon says :— 


Samuel William Southmayd Dutton was born at Guilford, March, 1814, the 
fourth child and the second son of the Rev. Aaron Dutton, long the faithful and 
honored pastor of the First Church in that ancient town. His training for the 
ministry of the gospel may be said to have commenced at his birth. He was 
born into a home where the old strictness of domestic discipline—instead of 
being a harsh bondage, as no doubt it has been in the experience of some house- 
holds—was administered in love, and was the security of all domestic happiness; 
and where a mother, (O, how many such have there been and are there now in 
the homes of New England pastors!) gentle, firm, intelligent, appreciative of 
knowledge as better than riches, and of religion as better than all human wis- 
dom,—was the guardian angel of her children, and her husband’s light and joy. 
From the first opening of his mind to receive knowledge and to be moulded by 
mora! and religious influences, he was carefully taught and carefully restrained 
and guided; he became familiar with the religious sanctions of all duty; he 
breathed an atmosphere of intelligence and devotion as well a¥ of love; he felt 
that the daily prayers were as much a matter of course as the daily meals; he 
saw what the work was of a faithful minister in the charge of a great parish ; 
and through the hospitalities of his father’s house, he saw many other ministers 
from far and near, and often heard them talking about their studies and the books 
and controversies of the time, their work, their trials and discouragements, and 
their joys. All who knew him in his ripest manhood, may easily understand 
what he was as he grew up in that old town of Guilford, an active, bright, 
frolicsome boy, sometimes mischievous in play, but never malicious; brave, 
honest, chivalrous, and the best wrestler on the village green. 
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Some traits of his boyhood I have happened to know, which are strikingly 
identical with the noblest features of his character as aman. There was a boy 
of the same age, but of a more delicate frame and of a less muscular force, with 
whom he formed a close friendship, which never has been broken till now. Of 
that schoolmate and playmate, whose very delicacy and sensitiveness expoeed 
him to jeers and occasionally to violence from stronger and ruder boys, be made 
himself the champion; and often (as I once heard him say), has he stood con- 
ceealed, waiting for his little friend to pass a particular point, and then darting 
out to give battle in his defense, at the first appearance of theenemy. Of course 
it is not strange that, through all after years, he loved old Guilford with the 
characteristic affection of a “Guilford-soul.” Some things occurred, it is true, 
which might have estranged him. His father, while not yet an old man, was con- 
strained to resign the charge of the parish ; the dear homestead that looked out 
upon the Green, passed into other hands; he could not think of his departed 
mother but with the thought, 

“ Children not thine have trod our nursery floor ;” 


there was no family tie drawing him to the old place; but to him it was old 
Guilford, after all and to the last ; the graves of mother and father, and of sisters 
and brothers who died long ago, were there; and his conversation was clways 
enlivened with vivid and hearty remembrances of the place, in all its peculiarities 
and all its traditions, 


Among those “vivid and hearty remembrances” were 


numerous anecdotes of a humorous character; and all who 
knew him well will recollect the zest with which they were 
given. Prepared for college chiefly under the tuition of his 
elder sister at home, he attained high rank as a scholar and 
was graduated at Yale in 1833. In the revival of 1831, while 
a member of College, he personally consecrated himself to the 
service of Christ. His guide in this critical period was Dr. 
Taylor, whose lucid instructions he ever remembered with 
thankfulness. When his mind was confused and hesitating, he 
resorted to Dr. Taylor, and as he said himself, ‘ Dr. Taylor 
told him so clearly what he had to do to be saved, that he felt 
he could go right to his room and doit.’ After teaching for 
a year in Battimore, he became Rector of the Grammar School 
in New Haven—a classical school, of a high order, for boys— 
and in 1886 he became one of the tutors in Yale College. 
When the question of his appointment to the tutorship was 
brought before the College Faculty, some one mentioned that 
he had been known to take his stand on the door-stone of his 
school-house and allow the boys en masse to try to push him 
off. “And did they succeed?” inquired Professor Silliman. 
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“No,” was the reply. “Then,” said the Professor, “I think 
he will do.” Dr. Dutton’s theological studies were prosecuted 
during the period in which he was Rector of the Grammar School 
and Tutor. He entered with great zeal into the study of Dr. 
Taylor’s system, comprehended it fully, and adopted it in its 
main features. His theological opinions underwent no essential 
modification afterwards, though he deviated in some particulars 
from the tenets of his revered instructor. 
Under Dr. Taylor’s influence, says Dr. Bacon, 


He acquired the invaluable habit of thinking for himself, not with irreverent 
audacity, not in contempt of other men’s thinking, but with no implicit deference 
to any authority other than that of God’s oracles in the Bible. As a theologian 
he was never eager to find or to follow novelties, always impatient of mystifica- 
tion, new or old, always in earnest to find the clearest and most definite state- 
ment of the truth, and always careful not to bring the statements of theology 
inte conflict with the conscience and the common sense of mep. Questions merely 
speculative, in theology, had no great charm for him. His theology was in its 
aim, what all theology ought to be, the elucidation of God’s government over the 
world, and of the gospel as a revelation of the way in which sinners may be 
saved, 


On the 27th of June, 1838, he was ordained as pastor of the 
North Church in New Haven, and remained in this office until 
his death, which occurred on the 26th of January, 1866. From 
Dr. Bacon’s remarks on the character of his ministry, we cite 
the following paragraphs :— 


His most attractive simplicity of character, his ability in the pulpit, his gentle- 
ness and earnestness in all the intercourse between the youthful shepherd and 
the flock, commanded the affection and kindly respect of aged men, distinguished 
in public life; and when I mention such names as Daggett,* and Baldwin,+ (the 
honored father and the more honored son), and Edwards,t and Ives,§ and remind 
you of the fact that those men were from the first, and so long as they lived, his 
fast friends, it is enough on this point. At the same time, the same qualities 





* Hon. David Daggett, formerly a Senator of the U. S., and afterwards Chief 
Justice of Connecticut. 

+ Hon. Simeon Baldwin, formerly M. C., and afterwards a Judge of the Superior 
Court of Conn.; and Hon. Roger Sherman Baldwin, Governor of Conn., and 
Senator of the U. 8. 

t Hon. Henry W. Edwards, Senator of the United States, and Governor of 
Connecticut. 

§ Dr. Eli Ives, long an eminent Professor in the Medical School of Yale 
College. 
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began immediately to give courage among those who had been discouraged ; and 
the readiness and heartiness with which he entered into the traditional charac- 
ter and spirit of this Church as a daughter of “the great awakening” in the last 
century, and into the arrangements fur the promotion of religion, which charac- 
terize these later times, gained for him the confidence and ready cooperation of 
those who were most active to do good, The day of his ordination, June 27, 
1838, was the beginning of a pastorate longer than any other in the history of 
this church, and not less rich than any other in those results which are to the 
faithful pastor the crown of his rejoicing in the day of the Lord. 

The time will not allow me to speak of his ministry as I might wish. Yet I 
must say a few things, freely, from my intimate knowledge of him through all 
these years, appealing to your personal knowledge and memory for the proof 
that what I say is true. 

First of all, then, and more important than anything else in the estimate of his 
ministry, is this fact, which all who knew him know. He has constantly and 
faithfully preached the gospel of Jesus Christ—the old gospel, as old as the Bible 
—the gospel which the Apostles preached—the gospel of a Divine deliverance 
from sin and from the wrath to come—the gospel of salvation through the incar- 
nation and the sacrificial death of the Son of God. This gospel, in the simplicity 
and purity in which the inspired Scriptures have recorded it—this gospel, unob- 
scured by the traditions and commandments of men—this gospel, in its manifold 
adaptedness to the moral and spiritual need of human nature—has been the con- 
stant burthen of his ministry. Your consciences bear witness for him, this day, 
that he has gone to his account, “pure,” in this respect, “from the blood of all 


” 


men. 
At the same time it is to be remembered that the gospel which he preached 


was not a puny and inefficient sentimentalism, but a living power, applying itself 
to all human duty, in every human relation. This is implied, indeed, when we 
say that he preached the gospel in its simplicity, without the encumbrance of 
human commandments and traditions; for mere sentimentalism, however evan- 
gelical in its phrases or its traditional dogmas, is not the pure and simple gospel. 
I say, then, more distinctly, that the gospel, as he preached it, was not a word 
only, but a power. Nobody that heard him was allowed to feel that religion has 
nothing to do with human affairs, His preaching was as far as possible from the 
absurd theory that religion has nothing to do with the hearer’s conduct in busi- 
ness and trade, or with his conduct as a citizen sharing in the guidance of a self- 
governed commonwealth. Above all, nobody that heard him was allowed to 
believe that Christianity has no protest to offer against the oppression of the 
poor. It was no part of his gospel, that when the poor man has been robbed of 
everything, and lies, as it were, by the roadside, helpless and dying, the minister 
of Jesus Christ, if they who do wrong ery “ Politics,” is to pass by, silent and 
frightened, “on the other side.” 

From first to last his ministry was courageous, because it was conscientious. 
He sought to please God rather than to please men. Popularity, or position, or 
support, was nothing to him in the way of inducement to swerve from the right 
onward course of duty in his ministry. He loved his people, and would not need- 
lessly displease any of them ; he respected them, and desired their good opinion; 
he valued his eminent position as pastor of this church, but he never compromised 
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truth or duty for fear of displeasing hie people. Early in his pastorate, a member 
of the congregation ventured to remonstrate with him, in a friendly way, about 
some position which he had taken, and to suggest that there was some impru- 
dence in it,—that the people would take offense,—that his usefulness might be 
impaired,—that he might be under the necessity of leaving his place. But he 
had taken his position conscientiously, and his answer was, “ I thank God that if 
I cannot preach in the North Church, I can drive a hack.” 

He was once or twice disturbed by an ebullition of the sensa- 
tional element in his parish, which craved a more imaginative and 
exciting style of sermonizing; but, on the whole, he enjoyed 
to the last the confidence and affection of his people in no 
ordinary measure; and it is safe to predict that, as time passes, 
the solid and sterling qualities which commended him to their 
esteein will be more and more appreciated in their grateful 
memories. 

Any notice of Dr. Dutton would be incomplete which failed 
to mention his life-long interest in the welfare of the blacks, 
whether slaves or free, and his labors in opposition to the in- 
stitution of slavery. He was an anti-slavery man, not from 
hatred to the master, but from love to the slave and from 
hatred to wrong. In good report and evil report, when parish- 
ioners approved and when they forsook him and frowned upon 
him, he defended Uy word and example, and by pecuniary con- 
tributions, the anti-slavery movement. In the domain of prac- 
tical religion and social ethics, this was the subject that more 
than any other absorbed his attention. 

The most obvious quality of Dr. Dutton, the quality that 
would first impress a stranger, was his throrough good-humor 
and. geniality. In his manners and deportment, there was 
nothing of what is called clerical starch. He carried good 
cheer into whatever company he entered. His exterior did 
not belie his character. A warm benevolence, an unselfish, 
disinterested fellow-feeling with his kind, pervaded his nature. 
The freshness of his sympathy endeared him to his friends and 
qualified him to soothe and console distress wherever he met 
with it. A remarkably frank and out-spoken man, he found 
it hard to control his thoughts. To communicate whatever he 
had was the instinct of his heart. His unrivaled honesty and 
perfect courage gave full effect to this native tendency. Though 
so kind in his feelings, he was blunt, and might be thought by 
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some to be over-candid, in expressing his opinions upon men 
and things. A gentleman in his feelings, and always observant 
of propriety in the performance of his official duties, he was 
yet exceedingly heedless of conventionalities. Where he did 
not see the reason for a custom, and where it seemed to him to 
interfere with the comfort of those who observed it, he did not 
hesitate to choose his own path. He was one of those men 
who are said to have a great amount of human nature in them. 
Nevertheless, he was a prudent counselor, a judicious guide, a 
descerning observer of character. All this he was enabled to 
be, not only through the quality of his intellect, but also, still 
more, through the impartial and just feeling which he brought 
to the consideration of practical questions. It should be said 
that he was capable of indignation in view of wrong-doing; 
but emotions of this class had no such permanent lodging-place 
in his spirit that sunny and kindly feelings were supplanted or 
eclipsed by them. 
Of his literary labors, Dr. Bacon says :— 


Early in his ministry, when his success as a college tutor was still recent, one 
of the professorships in Yale College was proposed to him, but he would not en- 
tertain the proposal. More lately he was solicited to accept the presidency ofa 
thriving college in one of the North-Western States, but he promptly declined 
the overture. 

Yet he was active in many relations outside of his own parochial charge ; and 
thus he became more widely known than many other pastors of equal or perhaps 
superior ability. His various essays and criticisms, published in the New Eng- 
lander, have made thousands of intelligent persons, in all parts of our country, 
acquainted ‘with his clear, earnest, and independent thinking. Looking to see 
what he bad written, I was surprised to find that his contributions in the first 
twenty volumes of that periodical are more numerous than those of any other 
writer save one. The subjects on which he wrote show clearly what was the 
course of his studies and his sympathies. For the most past he wrote on current 
questions of immediate interest to the Church of Christ or to the public welfare, 
—never on the old questions which divide one evangelical body from another, 
and concerning which men’s minds may be presumed to be made up. While he 
held earnestly all the points of doctrine which constitute the commonly accepted 
evangelical system, he rejected with equal earnestness whatever demanded his 
assent in the name of ecclesiastical tradition merely, or in the name of any human 
authority, however venerable. While he was heartily loyal to the polity of the 
Congregational Churches, believing it to be more conformed than any other to 
the ecclesiastical polity of the New Testament, he had no sectarian narrowness. 
By nature and by grace his soul was too large and generous for that. 
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We might say much more in honor of our departed friend, 
without transgressing the bounds of truth. All that Dr. 
Bacon has so well said, in the Discourse before us, of the ex- 
cellencies of Dr. Dutton will find a hearty response from many 
who recall the hospitable home which was broken up by his 
death—preceded by that of his gifted and accomplished wife, a 
lady of rare talent and virtues ;—and a like response will be 
given by all who were familiar with him in other relations. A 
paragraph towards the conclusion of Dr. Bacon’s sermon is 
valuable as a tribute from one who knew him well :— 


After twenty-eight years of intimacy with him,—the relation between us bav- 
ing been almost like that between colleague pastors in one church,—it is my 
privilege to testify that I cannot remember to have heard from him, in all the 
freedom of our intercourse, ore malignant word, nor a word indicative of ill- 
temper, nor a word which for any reason I could wish to forget. Others, almost 
equally familiar with him, give the same testimony. As I think of what he has 
been to me, and that our intercourse this side of heaven is ended, the feeling 
swells in my heart, and rises to my lips,— 


“ Would I had loved him more,” 


Let me say to all who are connected with this ancient church, a better minis- 
ier, more faithful, more affectionate and more able,—better in the entire com- 
bination of his gifts and graces,—has never been given to you or to your prede- 
cessors, I say this not to disparage any of the men—some of them worthily 
distinguished—who lave labored here in word and doctrine, In the catalogue 
of your pastors there is one name especially memorable, a name inseparable from 
the history of theology, of religion, and of sound learning in our country,—the 
name of the second President Edwards, Yet I am free to say, reviewing and 
summing up the beautiful life which is now just ended, that here the name of 
Samuel Dutton is not less worthy to be held in perpetual and grateful remem- 
brance than the name of his more famous predecessor, Jonathan Edwards, the 
younger. He will be remembered here when these gray heads shall be here no 
more. He will be remembered when those who are now young shall have grown 
old. The children in the Sabbath-School, and in every family, will remember, all 
their lives long, his winning words and ways; and, in their latest years, the 
grave which is now opened for him will be to them a hallowed place. 


VOL. XXVI. 23 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Ecce Devs.*—This work was evidently prepared in haste for 
the market—so far at least as its form is concerned as distinguished 
from much of the matter which it contains. Many of the thoughts 
which it presents, and the lines of argument which it enforces, are 
obviously the products of the most earnest consideration. Some 
of them embody the results of the thinking of a lifetime and are 
marked by great ability. It is most unfortunate however for the 
interests of the truth as well as for the reputation of the writer 
of Eece Deus that he should have been induced to put his opinion 
forth in the form of a supplement or critical reply to Zece 
Homo. 

The assumption or postulate which is the key-note to this treat- 
ise is this—that the life and character of Jesus can be satisfactorily 
interpreted and understood only on the supposition of the Incar- 
nation; and that the author of Hece Homo committed a fatal mis- 
take in commencing his “Survey of the life and work of Jesus 
Christ” at that point in his history when he meets the eye as a 
“ young man of promise, popular with those who knew him and 
appearing to enjoy the Divine favor.” This mistake he regards 
as fatal to the success of the work and as necessarily vitiating the 
arguments and interpretations which it embodies. As this criti- 
cal objection to Hece Homo is the key to all that is controversial 
in Zece Deus—as indeed it seems to have occasioned and inspired 
the book—it deserves a moment’s attention if we desire to do justice 
to either. 

It does not appear as yet that the author of Hece Homo does 
not agree with the author of Hece Deus in holding that the Incar- 
nation is essential to the correct and satisfactory interpretation of 
the life and work of Jesus. He has never said or implied that he 


* Kece Deus Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ. With Con- 
troversial notes on “ Ecce Homo.” Boston; Roberts Brothers, 1867. 16mo. pp. 
368. New Haven: Judd &White. 
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does not. He has expressly implied if he has not declared that he has 
much in reserve to say concerning the higher nature of Jesus and 
the higher relations of his person and his work. It remains to be 
seen whether he will not insist even more emphatically than the 
author of Hece Deus that the Incarnation can alone fully explain 
the very peculiarities of the life and doctrine which he has chosen 
first to survey from the human side and in the relations of hu- 
man history. Meanwhile it should be left with him to decide 
whether it may not be for the advantage of his argument to start 
from the lowest assumption which he chooses to make, or rather 
to start from no postulate at all, and to reason out a partial expo- 
sition of Christ’s life and work. It will be proper to complain of 
his argument and its results, when the argument is complete. It 
is not even fair to criticise any defects of method till the method 
is fully developed. 

The author of Hece Deus shows very strikingly his unfairness 
by the special criticisms which he offers upon a few passages from 
Ecce Homo. These are by far the weakest part of his book. 
They indicate either indisposition to interpret his aims with chari- 
ty, or incompetence to appreciate the nature and method of his 
arguments, or a desire to use his supposed detect as a foil to set 
off his own interpretations of Christ's person and work. We dis- 
cern moreover a certain conscious or unconscious effort to imitate 
his style and to vopy the boldness of his attacks upon many features 
of the current Christianity. 

But when we have said all this, we take great pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the power and excellence of the volume. Though 
as a continued argument in support of its avowed theme it has by 
no means the closeness and continuity which we might desire, 
it contains many very able and impressive exhibitions of the 
higher nature of Christ. The author has thought profoundly and 
thought independently on this most attractive theme. He is no 
stranger to the difficulties of the problem. But he bows with rev- 
erent and adoring conviction before the transcendent excellencies 
of the life, the sayings, and the work of him who “ became flesh 
and dwelt among us.” He does not indeed make the bearing of 
many of his views upon the question of the Deity of the Lord 
80 prominent as his title would indicate, but his discussion of 
these topics is none the less effective. Viewed aside from the 
unfortunate attitude which it assumes with respect to Zece 
Homo, Eece Deus is a work of interest and importance. 
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Vavueunan’s “ Cuaracreristics or Curist’s Teacnine ;”* anp 
“Curist THE Licut or THE Wortp.”+— We take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers, both lay and clerical, to the 
series of very neat volumes from the pen of Dr. Vaughan, of Don- 
caster, which are published by Mr. Strahan of London and New 
York. Most, if not all, of these discourses have been previously 
published in ‘Good Words,” and in that way have been made 
known to many of our countrymen. They are worthy a closer 
attention than a casual reading of them would be likely to attract, 
and it is for the very reason that they are in some danger of being 
passed over as in no way superior to the great mass of goodish 
books of the sort that are daily issued from the press, that we give 
them this special notice. They are designed for common readers, 
They make no pretensions to discuss with profoundness points of 
theological doctrine, or to answer any subtle questions in the phi- 
losophies of the schools. They are not ambitiously eloquent in 
style, nor exciting in their appeals, nor startling in their imagery. 
Their tone and manner in all these respects is strikingly, if not 
studiously, quiet and unambitious. A modern sensation preacher, 
whether of the more vulgar or refined class, would pronounce them 
tame and common-place, and wholly deficient in originality and 
eloquence. The most of our American audiences who are accus- 
tomed to be stimulated by exciting doses of tawdry rhetoric, vul- 
gar allusions, and overstrained appeals, would reject them as very 
good, but not in the least original. A careful perusal of them 
will show that they are the productions of a thoughtful and highly 
cultured mind, and are therefore eminently instructive to all who 
think. The transparent thought, the simple diction, the quiet 
imagery, the unimpassioned earnestness which characterize these 
short discourses are easily discerned to indicate the clear, rich, and 
refined liquor which has been purified by the first and second fer- 
mentations, or rather the bright metal that gushes from the fur- 
nace freed from every oxide and alloy, pure, rich, and glowing. 
Perhaps no more serious danger threatens the religious life of our 
churches, and the dignity and self-respect of the clerical pro- 
fession, than the systematic degradation of the style of pulpit 





* Characteristics of Christ's Teaching, Drawn from the Sermon on the Mount. 
By ©, J. Vavenan, D. D., Vicar of Doncaster. London and New York: Alex- 
ander Strahan, 1867. 

+ Christ the Light of the World. By C. J. Vavenay. London and New 
York: Alexander Strahan. 1866. 
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oratory under the guise of ambitious originality, tawdry rhetoric, 
strained imagery, silly conceits, vulgar allusions, cheap learning, 
political demagogism, and affected emotion. If the Lord is ever to 
deliver his people from these modern defilers of the sanctuary, it 
will be in part by the example of discourses like these of Dr. 
Vaughan. 


Lanee’s Criricat, Docrrinat, anp Homietica, CoMmMEN- 
rary. Vor. IV. Acrs *—This is the third, in the order of pub- 
lication, of the volumes of this valuable Commentary. It is 
translated from the German by Prof. Cuaries F. Scua2rrer, 
D. D., of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia. 
In its general characteristics it is like the volumes which have 
appeared heretofore, consisting of three classes of comments and 
annotations—exegetical, doctrinal, and homiletical, and being as 
faithful a presentation in our language, as possible, of the original 
work. The translator has added a few notes, which he marks as 
his own, and has inserted, near the beginning of the volume, a 
chronological chart, taken from Meyer’s Commentary on the Acts, 
which presents the dates of the principal events of Paul’s life, 
according to the views of most of the leading scholars who have 
discussed that interesting subject. Dr. Lange and his associates 
in this work have rendered a service, whose value has been fully 
recognized in their own land; and the gentlemen who are engaged 
upon the American translation, are already receiving the commen- 
dation and gratitude of their ministerial brethren. As a critical 
and exegetical Commentary, it can hardly claim a place in the 
very first rank, and yet, in the several portions which have thus 
far been published, it compares quite favorably with anything 
that we have in our language. From the suggestions of a more 
practical nature, however, which are added to the explanatory 
annotations, it becomes useful in a peculiar way to large numbers 
of those for whom it is designed, and gains for the homiletical 


* A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures ; Oritical, Doctrinal, and Homi- 
letical, with special reference to Ministers and Students, By Joun Peter Laver, 
D. D., in connection with a number of eminent European Divines. Translated 
from the German, and edited with additions, original and selected, by Pair 
Soaarr, D. D., in connection with American Divines of various Evangelical 
denominations, Vol. IV. of the New Testament; containing the Acts of the 
Apostles. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1866. 8vo, pp. 480. New 
Haven: Judd & White. Price $5. 
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student an interest which is unknown in ordinary Commentaries. 
Few clergymen, we presume, will wish to be without it,—but 
those to whom it is not known already, through a personal exami- 
nation of it, should understand just what its merits are, and just 
the place which it is intended to fill in the department of biblical 
learning. By far the best scholarly work on this part of the New 
Testament, to which we have access in this country, as it seems to 
us, is that of Prof. Hackett; but the present volume, in connection 
with that excellent work, will be of advantage to all who make a 
judicious use of it. 


Lire anp Deata Erernar.*—This volume is written with the 
design of proving the doctrine of eternal punishment, especially 
with reference to the arguments and objections of those who 
advocate the theory of annihilation. The author begins with a 
statement of the view of his opponents, and of what he calls the 
fundamental vice of their mode of interpreting the Scripture 
language—namely, that they give a low and material construction 
of the phrases and passages, in which this subject is introduced, 
that is in direct contradiction to their real and well-understood 
meaning. He then enters upon an extended investigation of the 
terms ‘‘ death” and “ life,” and other terms employed in the Bible, 
as bearing upon the errors and fallacies of Mr. Hudson and the 
class of writers to which he belongs. Following upon this inves- 
tigation, he examines the difficulties in regard to the permanent 
existence of evil under the government of a God of love, and 
endeavors to show that the existence and continuance of evil for 
a time proves its continuance for eternity to be compatible with 
God’s perfections, provided sufficient reasons exist, and that 
no one ean deny that such reasons may exist—unknown per- 
chance, to us, but manifest to God. Here he leaves the refuta- 
tion of the annihilationist’s arguments. In the second part of the 
volume he takes up the more positive disproof of their doctrine— 
making a careful presentation of the evidence that the Jews, both 
before the coming of Christ, and in his time, believed in a future 
existence, and then setting forth in several chapters the teachings 
of the New Testament upon this whole subject. The book closes 
with a discussion of the tendencies of the annihilationist’s system 





* Life and Death Eternal; A Refutation of the Theory of Annihilation. 
By Samvet C, Baatterr, D. D, Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Published by the American Tract Society, Boston. 1866. 12mo, pp. 390. 
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toward rationalism, universalism, materialism, and sensualism. 
Such, in brief, and somewhat in the author’s own language, is the 
course of thought in this new treatise upon one of the great 
questions of our religion. The book is published by the American 
Tract Society of Boston, and, as will naturally be inferred from 
this fact, is of a popular character—adapted to meet the wants 
and difficulties of ordinary minds. At the same time, it approach- 
es the consideration of the various texts in a scholarly way, 
and leads the reader to a clear understanding of the reasons for 
the common orthodox view of their meaning. The argument is 
carried on, as it seeins to us, with fairness and force. The author 
meets both the strong and the weak points of his adversaries with 
skill, and shows himself to be, in no small degree, master of his 
subject. From our examination of the volume, we heartily com- 
mend it to those who would find, in a brief and concise form, the 
evidence in proof of this doctrine of the Scriptures, and in dis- 
proof of the theory of a body of recent authors, who, beyond all 
doubt, are doing very much to unsettle and disturb the minds of 
many of our people. 


Ponn’s Lecrures on Curist1an TuroLtocy.*—Men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in their generation by surpassing achieve- 
ments usually have an intense avidity and a vast capacity for 
labor. Dr. Pond has this characteristic of greatness. During 
his long public life he has been an earnest and indefatigable 
worker. He has been occupied, without interruption, with the 
duties of a laborious profession, first as pastor, then as editor, 
and finally as professor. In addition to these labors, he has pub- 
lished a large number of volumes, several of which have passed 
through repeated editions, and been widely read; he has been a 
frequent contributor to the various theological Quarterlies; and 
his newspaper articles are without number. While editor of the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, he was himself the author of a large por- 
tion of the Articles in that spirited and efficient periodical. The 
churches owe him a large debt of gratitude for long, multiplied, 
and valuable services. 

These lectures, seventy in number, were delivered in his regu- 





* Lectures on Christian Theology. By Exocn Ponr, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Bangor. Boston: Congregational Board of Publica. 
cation 1867. 
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lar course of instruction in theology in Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary. They are published in a handsome octavo of 747 pages, 
and treat in order the topics belonging to the entire course of 
systematic theology. It is felicitously dedicated to the memory 
of Dr. Emmons, Dr. Pond’s instructor in theology. 

To estimate these lectures aright, it is necessary to understand 
Dr. Pond’s method of teaching, to which they are happily 
adapted When entering on a topic, he first gave out a list of 
books to be read. Afterwards a lecture was read, and the subject 
freely discussed. On some topics two or more lectures were read, 
and the discussion continued. Each student was then required to 
put his conclusions, and the reasons for them, in writing Ata 
subsequent session these essays were read and criticized, and thus 
the views of each on the subject brought into discussion before 
the class. It is the testimony of many efficient ministers that the 
middle year at the Bangor Theological Seminary, under this method 
of instruction, was invaluable in giving them discipline of mind, 
and teaching them to think independently. 

The lectures, therefore, make no pretension to large erudition, 
or to an exhaustive treatment of the several topics. They were 
intended rather to stimulate and guide the student in investiga- 
ting the subject for himself. They are characterized by a remark- 
able perspicuity of thought and style, which continually remind 
the reader of Dr. Emmons, and demonstrate that the Professor 
attained, as a theological teacher, some of the best characteristics 
of his own revered instructor. They are characterized, also, by 
robust good sense, clear appreciation of the practical bearings of 
doctrine, a catholic and liberal spirit, simplicity and directness of 
argument, and sound scriptural truth 

The lectures are adapted to be read and studied not by ministers 
only, but by all intelligent Christians. We wish for the book an 
extensive circulation. 


Scnarr’s Cuurcu History.*—Dr. Schaff has wisely chosen to 
write the history of the second period of the Church, extending 
from Constantine to Gregory, in two volumes, instead of one, and 





* History of the Christian Church. By Puiure Sonarr, D.D. Vol. II. and IIL. 
From Constantine to Gregory the Great, A. D. 311-600. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1867. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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on a scale conformed rather to his “ History of the Apostolic 
Church,” than to the volume on the first three centuries, which 
immediately preceded these. Able and valuable as the earlier 
parts of the series have been, we think that the new volumes are 
even better,—as if the author had become thoroughly warmed 
with his theme. Some of their distinctive peculiarities we may 
briefly indicate :— 

1. They bear witness on every page to a zealous and concien- 
tious study, on the part of the author, of the Fathers and the 
other original sources of information. There is everywhere a cer- 
tain freshness which, to an experienced reader, is full evidence 
that the historian has not taken his facts at second hand, but has 
resorted to the fountains of knowledge,—has obtained a mastery 
of the materials on which every authentic narrative must be 
founded. 

2. With the historical writers who have dealt with the same 
theme, Dr, Schaff is remarkably familiar. At home in the German 
literature in this department, which, as far as modern works is 
concerned, is richer than the literature of any other country, he is 
also familiar with the French and English books that bear on his 
subject. Not unfrequently we are furnished with an instructive 
comparison of the views taken by a wide list of critics, as is the 
case in the discussion respecting the character and motives of 
Constantine 

3. One excellence of these volumes is the biographical matter 
and the information upon Christian antiquities, which impart a 
lively interest to their pages. The leading Fathers are described 
not only as authors, but in the characteristic features and events 
of their lives. The profounder discussions of theological doctrine 
are relieved by chapters of more lively interest to the general 
reader. 

4. The portions of the work which are devoted to the history of 
Christian doctrine, are marked by learning, discrimination, and 
candor. The Arian controversy, the Pelagian controversy, the 
Christological controversies, and the Origenistic disputes, are fully 
described ; and the judgments of the author we deem to be in the 
main correct. The exposition of Nicene orthodoxy in particular 
is quite satisfactory. Dr. Schaff knows—what most English 
writers on theology and doctrinal history do not know—how to 
distinguish between the declarations of the Nicene symbol itself 
and the metaphysical conceptions of Athanasius. Though these con- 
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ceptions may be inevitably deduced from the Nicene creed, when 
logic is applied to it, it does not follow that the Council made this 
deduction on all points, or gave their explicit sanction to the 
theories and reasonings of Athanasius. Some features of the theo- 
logical system of Augustine—for example, his theory of sacra- 
mental grace which essentially modifies the aspect of his doctrine 
of Predestination—are brought out by Dr. Schaff, as they are not 
brought out commonly by the historians of doctrine. 

5. The tone of this work is animated, the style is lucid and flow- 
ing, and the narrative is so drawn up that it is adapted to the 
taste not only of professed theologians, but to that of cultivated 
persons generally. Dr. Schaff is much indebted to the painstaking 
skill of his translator, Mr. Yeomans. After the foregoing remarks 
we hardly need add that they have made a solid and a creditable 
addition to American literature. 


Tue Srory or Jonan tae Propuet.*—Not a few of our read- 
ers will remember with interest Dr. Raleigh as one of the dele- 
gates from the Congregational Union of England and Wales to 
the National Congregational Council in 1865. Some of them may 
have been delighted with hearing one or more of his pulpit dis- 
courses, so exquisitely wrought as they were, and yet so de- 
lightfully simple, fresh, humble, and Christian. Here and there 
some person who reads these pages may remember to have heard 
him preach in the “ Old South” in Boston a discourse from “ the 
story of Jonah,” of rare pictorial power, joined with the most sober 
and searching practical applications. The last named discourse 
forms one in the unique and delightful volume which we com- 
mend to all our readers as worthy their reading. It is a genuine 
product of a truly original and Christian mind, whose gifts are 
peculiar, and who conscientiously and earnestly works the rich 
vein of “native gold” with which the master has enriched his 
son! into products of rare and refined beauty. 

Some of the critical and historical interpretations of the author 
may not please our fastidious and sometimes over-nice exegetes. 
Some of the turns and appiications which he makes might possi- 
bly offend the rigor of those hearers who are nothing if not logi- 
cally critical, but the many finely wrought passages which so hap- 


* The Story of Jonah the Prophet. By Atexanper Rateien, Canonbury. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1866. 
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pily unite estheticand spiritual beauty will, we are sure, delight all 
who are so fortunate as to possess this volume. For the gratifica- 
tion of those who will not meet with it, we copy the following: 


“ We dwell ‘in a great city’—the greatest in the world, the greatest of any 
age. What a stupendous power this city has to be one thing or the other; to be 
partly one thing and partly another! What forces lie in her bosom—some of 
them iatent, but most of them active. What patriot, what Christian, will not 
lament with heavy and dolorous sorrow the strength and increase of the great 
sin-force of this city of our habitation! The ‘ violence’ of Ninevah would not 
be suffered in it. The vices of the cities of the plain or some of them would 
be hunted out of public sight as men hunt wild beasts. But for all that, the ter- 
rible sin-breeding force is active and fruitful in a hundred ways. A luxury as 
enervating as that of Babylon is lolling or reveling in too many of her great 
houses. Impurities, like those of Corinth, stain, and consume while they stain, 
large portions of her society. A flippancy like that of Athens rules the most 
pretentious and popular parts of her literature. The selfishness of Cain walks 
the streets of London, saying all day long, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ The 
rapacious greed of Ahab works along the line of her commerce, The folly of the 
worst fools of old still laughs in her giddy, godless multitudes, who say, ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 

“T know the salt of the earth is here, working as potently in this great city as 
anywhere in the world. But the thing to be salted is wide and deep. Worlds 
upon worlds of human life and interest are within this city. When you touch 
one world, you are far from another. The resistance of sin is terrible. The 
putrescence of sin is swift. Are we gaining or losing? That is the awful ques- 
tion. Is the salt arresting the decayed, and nourishing the springs of life? Or 
isthe decay eating up the salt ? 

“If we are gaining, although it may be very little, so little as often to be im- 
perceptible, then there is life for the great city in the future, and hope for Eng- 
land, whose deepest roots and springs are here. If we are losing—losing here, 
and in the other great cities of the land, where the pulse of national life beats 
most strongly and most symptomatically of the nation’s state—then all is being 
lost. The nation’s life is ebbing. The judgments of God are mustering unseen, 
and—supposing the process of degeneracy unchecked—will expend themselves 
in swift calamities, or by slow decays, until London, with her sister cities of 
England, shall have passed away like so many cities once ‘great to God,’ now 
little more than shades and names in human history.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Manset’s Pariosoruy or THe Convirionep.*—The formal at- 
tack of Mr. John Stuart Mill upon Sir William Hamilton and his 
Philosophy might very naturally summon his chief theological 





* The Philosophy of the Conditioned, comprising some remarks on Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, and on Mr. J. 8. Mill's Examination of that Philosophy. 
By H. L. Manset, B, D., &e., &c. Alexander Strahan, London and New York, 
1866. 
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disciple and exponent to the rescue and defense of the honor of 
his eminent teacher. Especially would this be required in view 
of the fact that Mr. Mill had made a special onset upon Mr. Man- 
sel himself for the ethical inferences which he had sought to de- 
rive from the “Philosophy of the Conditioned.” The counter- 
criticism of Mr. Mansel was first published in the Cotemporary 
Review, and is now revised, and with some additions published 
in a very neat volume by Mr. A. Strahan. This statement and 
defense of the Manselian version of the Hamiltonian Philosophy 
has the very great advantage over any other which has proceeded 
from the author, in being more brief, more clear, and more to the 
point, as well as in being framed to meet many of the objections 
which are currently urged against it. We cannot say that the 
author has successfully answered these objections. They remain 
in our opinion in full force, but this is no fault of Mr. Mansel, but 
entirely that of the theory which he defends. We ought to say 
also that Mr. Mansel’s expositions of Hamilton’s philosophy are 
not always to be trusted as embodying the doctrines or reasons 
of his great master. He is not always so precise in the use of 
philosophical terms for himself, nor in the interpretation of those 
of his teacher, as we might fairly expect. Sometimes he foists in 
upon the original doctrine, a “ private interpretation ” or addition 
of his own, which adds neither to the strength or symmetry of 
the original structure. But the discussion as conducted by him 
has this special interest, that it applies the Philosophy of the 
Conditioned to theological questions in a direct and logical way, 
and does not leave the reader at all in doubt what views the au- 
thor holds for himself, Mr, Mansel knows also very well how to 
make the most of the inherent difficulties of the subject-matter, 
and to turn them dexterously to his own account in the argument. 
As for Mill, he fares no better than he deserves in the hands of a 
critic who knows how to give blows as well as to parry them. A 
better philosophy of theology would enable Mr. Mansel to bring 
attacks still more damaging against this opponent «f Christian 
truth and sound metaphysics, but Mr. Mansel does the best pos- 
sible with his one-sided and defective theories. Those who would 
find the system which he holds, and which has made so much noise 
in the world, stated in a brief and intelligible form, would do 
well to procure and read this volume. It will not only assist them 
to understand Hamilton, but it will place them in a good position 
to study the difficult problems which all thinkers must encounter 
in one form or another. 
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Pror. H. N. Day’s Erements or Loatc.*—This very elaborate 
treatise by Professor Day has grown out of the abridgment of 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, which was previously made by 
him, and has been used somewhat extensively in colleges and high- 
schools. Though the author in this volume borrows from 
Hamilton somewhat freely with acknowledgments, he has yet 
wrought out a treatise which is substantially his own. It does 
great credit to his ingenuity and perseverance, as well as to the 
philosophical literature of the country. It has been elaborated 
with careful painstaking, and is,in general, so far as we have been 
able to examine it, consistent, rigorous, and thorough. It is in 
many particulars original in its principles and method, particularly 
in its treatment of induction, and in its doctrine of method. 

The author not only adopts most completely the views of Ham- 
ilton that Reasoning, Deduction, and Induction may be explained 
by, or rather resolved into the relations of quantity, but asserts for 
himself the distinctive peculiarity of having accomplished “the 
rigid reduction of all [the processes of ] thought to its one essential 
principle—that of identity.” Accordingly quantity is the sole re- 
lation by which he explains the formative process of judgment, 
the resultant synthesis of the concept, the explicative analysis of 
reasoning and the explanatory interpretation by causation. We ac- 
cept the doctrine that under this 1elation all these processes may 
be expressed and exhibited, and that therefore a formal logic may 
be constructed by the use of this alone, But we do not believe 
that because it is possible it is therefore desirable, nor that the 
greater apparent simplicity and unity of the systematic view 
which is gained will at all compensate for the inconveniences 
which must be the certain penalty to be paid in the application. 
Formal logic should not be studied for its own sake, but for its 
application. The readiness with which it can be applied to the 
various subjects matter for which it is required is one most impor- 
tant test of the soundness of its fundamental principles. It has 
ever been found difficult, in fact, to separate its forms entirely from 
the underlying psychological and metaphysical relations. Of what 
avail is it to explain the process of induction by the relation of one 





* Elements of Logic; comprising the doctrine of the laws and products of 
thought, and the doctrine of method, together with a logical praxis. Designed 
for classes and for private study. By Henry N. Dar, author of “ Art of 
Rhetoric,” 4c. New York: Charles Scribner. New Haven: Judd and White. 
1867. Price $1.50. 
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“ complementary part to another,” or to the completed whole, and 
to show that every strictly logical requisition and test may be in 
this way satisfied if, when the mind comes to analyze or test 
inductions, it needs to consider other relations than these—if it 
asks how it happens that the mind views one of these parts as “com- 
plementary” to the other. We hold as against the author that in 
the elementary process of judgment quality or relation is present 
as truly as quantity, that the subject properly expresses the one 
and the predicate the other, and that to regard, or to treat this 
process as a simple recognition of identity makes a wrong beginning 
which will be certain to vitiate or misdirect all the subsequent 
steps and their results. We are well aware that Hamilton has 
given his sanction and authority to this general view by his doc- 
trine of the “quantification of the predicate,” as well as by his 
doctrine of Reasoning; but we are not convinced even by the 
opinion of one so learned and illustrious. Professor Day bas his 
authority and example, and will not be displeased by the dissent 
of all the world beside. 

But we may not prolong these critical suggestions, which are 
scarcely in place in a brief notice. It is with great pleasure that 
we call the attention of our readers to a work which so well 
deserves their consideration. 


Proressor AtwaTer’s Manuva or Etementary Logic.*#— 
Professor Atwater’s Manual of Elementary Logic is strikingly 
contrasted with Professor Day's Treatise, in respect to its aims and 
its method. It purports to be and is simply a manual for elemen- 
tary instruction, and it has been prepared in and by the experience 
of the class-room, with a free use of the best recent treatises acces- 
sible in the English language. Archbishop Thomson’s Outlines of 
Thought has been followed more closely than any other treatise, 
but with no servility on the part of the author. We could have 
desired the fuller explanation of some topics and a somewhat 
more liberal use of examples and illustrations. But the author 
has left them to be supplied by the instructor. We congratulate 
our much respected friend upon his success in the preparation of 
this useful manual. 


* Manual of Elementary Logic, Designed especially for the use of teachers 
and learners, By Lyman H. Atwarer, Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in the College of New Jersey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 
16mo, pp. 244, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Furrst’s Hesrew ann Cnatper Lexicon.*—Dr. Davidson's 
translation of this Lexicon, for some time past in course of publi- 
cation in monthly parts, is now complete, and the present is a fit 
time for an examination of its claims to the attention of Biblical 
students. The author himself, moreover, in his preface, challenges 
such an examination. He claims to represent an ‘advanced phi- 
lology,” while the method followed by Gesenius, and which most 
Semitic scholars still prefer to follow, is pronounced “ antiqua- 
ted.” The essential features of Dr. First’s lexicography are 
already familiar to us from his earlier publications. In his Concord- 
ance to the Hebrew Scriptures, published in 1840, his peculiar theo- 
ries work little harm, since they are introduced rather by way of ad- 
dition, ere easily separable from the body of the work, and may be 
altogether disregarded in its use. But in the present case, they are 
wrought more closely into the texture of the work, and therefore 
cannot be so lightly dismissed. Many of the peculiarities of Dr. 
First’s scholarship are to be explained by the fact of his rabbinical 
training. Upon this there is engrafted a certain acquaintance, not 
often met with in Jewish scholars, with modern philology, Semitic 
and Indo-European, but he seems never to have thoroughly com- 
prehended its methods; and the semblance of scientific form, in 
which his work is cast, will deceive only those who have not yet 
learned to distinguish the true from the false. The great advance 
which Dr. First supposes himself to have made in Hebrew philolo- 
gy,is the reduction of the tri-literal roots which are so marked a fea- 
‘ture of the Semitic languages to primitive bi-literal, or as he styles 
them, organic roots. That the Hebrew once passed through a 
bi-literal stage, the analogy of our own family of languages would 
lead us to suppose ; and, furthermore, there are apparent traces of 
such a stage in the present form of the language. Not to speak 
of the verbs Ayin Vav and Ayin doubled, there are certain 
groups of words of the same or similar meaning which differ from 
each other only by one variable consonant. The substantial idea 





* A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament, with an lotroduction 
giving a short history of Hebrew Lexicography, by Dr. Juzius Fugnst, Professor 
at the University of Leipzig. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Translated 
from the German, by Samuet Davipson, D.D. New York: Leypoldt & [olt. 
1867. 8vo, pp. 1611. Price $11. 
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seems to reside in the two constant elements, while the modifica- 
tion of this idea, which each word takes on, seems due to the 
added radical. It is not an unnatural supposition that these 
nearly related forms sprang from a common bi-literal root; but 
beyond this the more sober Semitic scholars have not ventured to 
go. The farther investigation is one of exceeding difficulty, if 
not altogether hopeless. Dr. Fiirst has, however, undertaken it, 
and by the very simple method of dropping the first or last radi- 
cal, as convenience requires, has obtained what he calls the organic 
roots of the language. But how arbitrary his method is, how 
little value his etymologies possess, the slightest examination is 
enough to show. Nearly every letter of the alphabet may serve 
in turn both as prefix and affix. The occasional rules for such 
use, being constructed for the most part to meet the case in hand, 
are of small consequence. Renan in his Histoire Générale des 
Langues Sémitiques, Liv. V., Chap ii., has exposed the unsound- 
ness of such a mode of procedure, and has given the reasons for 
the want of confidfnce which, outside the small circle of Dr. 
First’s immediate disciples, is felt in its results. The same criti- 
cisms apply to the comparisons which our author makes between 
Semitic and Indo-European roots. Gesenius ventured, though in 
a far more cautious manner, upon the same field, but it is ques- 
tionable whether any relationship between the two families has 
been established. The correspondences are for the most part such 
as may be readily explained without resort to this hypothesis. 

If now we pass from the etymologies to the definitions, and the 
interpretations of difficult passages, we are equally unable to dis- 
cover in what respects this Lexicon is an advance upon its prede- 
cessor. In the logical development of the significations, and in the 
clear and orderly arrangement of them, it is inferior to Gesenius 
Make the attempt to find any one of the several uses belonging to 
a word, and the difference will at once be felt. The greater ful- 
ness of First is more apparent than real, the additional space 
being occupied in great part by repetitions, unnecessary synonyms, 
fictitious stems, and the like. That there are some grains of 
wheat among so much chaff, we readily admit, but most of those 
who will use the Lexicon will be quite incapable of separating the 
two. Dr. First's preference for Jewish above Christian authori- 
ties, however little credit it does to his philological judgment, is 
naturally enough accounted for by his rabbinical training and his 
Jewish faith. His pupil, Delitzsch, though he has renounced the 
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latter, is unable to escape from the influence of the former. But 
we might at least have been spared the absurd rabbinical whims 
on points of grammar or interpretation, which are so often cited, 
sometimes with dissent, sometimes with approbation. As an illus- 
tration of the lack of sound judgment in which more than in 
want of learning lies the weakness of Dr. First as a lexicogra- 
pher, we may cite the articles devoted to the separate letters of 
the alphabet. He everywhere takes care to guard against the as- 
sociation of the form of the character with that of the object after 
which it was named, The first letter was called Aleph, because it 
was the initial sound in that word. True, but its form requires 
explanation as well, and this is found in the fact that it is a copy 
more or less complete of the object trom which it was named. In 
the case of Aleph only the head of the ox was represented. Be- 
cause the Hebrew alphabet is purely phonetic, we must not over- 
look the fact that the idea of such an alphabet was disengaged 
from an earlier hieroglyphic writing, such as the Egyptian, a 
trace of which remains both in the names and the forms of the 
present characters. 

And yet, in spite of its defects, we shall not be surprised to see 
this Lexicon usurp among us, to some extent, the place of Gesen- 
ius. We have already seen the grammar of Gesenius give place 
in some of our seminaries to a more recent though inferior one. 
But it is an evidence of the low state of Hebrew studies in our 
country. In Germany, where it has to contend with far more for- 
midable rivals than the grammar of Dr. Green, it still holds, as a 
school grammar, the supremacy (v. statistics in “Zeitschrift ftir 
Gymnasialwesen,” December, 1866). To beginners, First’s Lexi- 
con will be attractive, from the large number of inflections and 
forms, with suffixes, which it gives, and which are omitted by 
Gesenius, unless they present some irregularity. To others, the ap- 
parent ease with which many difficult problems of the language 
are solved will prove enticing, though it is well for such to re- 
member that, in philological science especially, the shortest way is 
not likely to prove the safest. These causes, joined to the prestige 
which naturally belongs to the latest work in any department, will 
doubtless give this Lexicon a degree of prominence which it does 
not deserve, and which it will not be able ultimately to sustain. 

VOL, XXVI. 24 
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Drxon’s “ New America.”*—This purports to be a book of 
travels in the United States. The author of it is known as the 
author of several other books of a popular cast, and better known 
as the editor of the “London Atheneum.” The present work not 
only abounds in misstatements which a person careful of the truth 
would never be guilty of, but the whole drift and intent of it are 
likewise false. In his preface, and in various places in the course 
of the volume, he insinuates that the phenomena which he de- 
scribes are the forces now at work in remoulding American thought 
and society. Thus, in regard to the Shakers (p. 319), adverting to 
their insignificance in point of numbers, he says that “they seem 
to be of small account; and this would be the truth, if the 
strength of spiritual and moral forces could be told in figures, like 
that of a herd of cattle and a kiln of bricks. No one can look 
into the heart of American society without seeing that these 
Shaker unions have a power upon men beyond that of mere num- 
bers.” Wonderful power of the Shakers! Strange that none of 
us have ever discovered it! An Englishman, reading these 
pages, might well imagine that this country is in a fair way to be 
Shaker-ized. This is one specimen of the silly misrepresentations 
which are strewn thick on Mr. Dixon’s pages. More than a hun- 
dred pages are devoted to the Mormons; the Spiritualists, the 
Oneida Communists; and other sporadic and extravagant phe- 
nomena occupy a large portion of what remains of the book. 
The statements about the barbarism of Colorado, about the terri- 
ble dangers of the overland route, and about the Mormons, have 
been shown by competent witnesses to be largely mixed with 
falsehoods. On page 307, we have an allusion to “the magnetic 
power ” which Shakerism is exerting upon “ American thought ;” 
on page 283, the profound observation is made that “ Oneida 
Creek and Salt Lake City—communities founded by Vermont 
men—are practical replies to the one great question of our day,— 
what shall be done to reform the abuses of our social and domestic 
life?” On page 248,—see, also, the context,—it is affirmed that 
American women are so averse to having children, that the native 
stock isin the process of being supplanted by the Irish and Ger- 
mans! We are comforted with the confession that these national- 





* New America. By Wiu1am Herworts Dixon, Editor of the “ Atheneum,’ 
ete. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott & Co, 1867, New Haven: Judd & White 
Price $2.75. 
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ities have not yet turned the scale! “Some ladies,” writes our 
veracious traveler, “ set the fashion of laughing at mothers; nay, 
it became in Boston, Richmond, and New York, a sign of high 
breeding to be known as a childless wife.” “In a score of differ- 
ent places, people have founded an annual baby show, at which 
they give prizes for the best specimens of baby beauty; so many 
dollars (or the dollars’ worth) for fine teeth, for bright eyes, for 
chubby cheeks, for fat arms and hands, for the thousand nameless 
merits which a jury of ladies can assert in these rosy yearlings. 
What do these facts imply? Is infant beauty becoming rare?” 
“Do the facts suggest that babies are growing scarce on Ameri- 
can soil?” (Page 425). “In the passing moment, America (I am 
told) is wasting for the want of mothers.” When Dixon speaks 
of the South, he repeats the stale falsehoods about the gentle 
blood and chivalric origin of the planters. They were “of pure 
old English blood, offspring of men who had been the glories of 
Elizabeth’s Court.” If the traveler would only look into Smollet 
and Fielding—would glance at the remarkable history of “ Moll 
Flanders””—he would know better than to characterize thus the 
early settlers of Virginia and the South. But we have no space 
for further quotations. It is mortifying that a book so full of car- 
icatures and misstatements should have found so much applause 
from the American press. 


Mr. G. W. Greene’s Srricrures oN Mr. Bancrort’s Nintu 
Votume.*>In a pamphlet composed of upwards of eighty pages, 
Mr. George Washington Greene undertakes to vindicate his ances- 
tor, Gen. Nathanael Greene, against certain statements, reflecting 
upon portions of the military conduct of the latter, which have 
been put forth by Mr. Bancroft in his last volume. One of the 
main points concerns the omission of Gen. Greene to evacuate Fort 
Washington, and the surrender of that post. Mr. Bancroft alleges 
that the fort was held in contravention of the intentions of Wash- 
ington, and was lost through the misjudgment of Greene in failing 
to abandon it. Mr. G. W. Greene quotes Washington’s letter of 
Nov. 8th, 1776, giving his views respecting the need of evacuating 
the post; and from the phraseology of that letter, infers that 
Washington was only “wavering in the opinion which he had 
previously held, and again authorized Greene to decide, because 





* Nathanael Greene. An examination of some statements concerning Major- 
General Greene, in the ninth volume of Bancroft’s History of the United States. 
By Grornox Wasmineton Gareve. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866, 
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Green was on the spot and he was not.” After adverting to the 
passage of three vessels up the North river in spite of the fort, 
Washington says :—‘* What valuable purpose can it answer to hold 
a fort from which the expected benefit cannot be had? I am 
therefore inclined to think that it will not be prudent to hazard 
the men and stores at Fort Washington, but as you are on the 
spot, I leave it to yon to give such orders as to evacuating Mount 
Washington, as you may judge best, and so far revoking the order 
given to Colonel Magaw to defend it to the last.” Mr. G. W. 
Greene also maintains that as Washington was at Fort Lee, or in 
the neighborhood, from the thirteenth to the morning of the six- 
teenth of November—the fort was attacked on the sixteenth—all 
responsibility for not drawing off the garrison must rest upon him. 

The letter of Washington to General Greene, of the eighth of 
November, is also quoted by Mr. Bancroft. It is agreed on all 
hands that Washington did not give a peremptory order to Gen. 
Greene to abandon the fort. But that Washington thought it 
should be evacuated, and gave what may be properly called a dis- 
cretionary order to that effect, are facts which Mr. G. W. Greene 
has not succeeded in disproving. Says Marshall (Zife of Wash- 
ington, II., 512): “General Greene had not withdrawn the gar- 
rison under the discretionary orders he had received on that sub- 
ject.” The same historian attributes to Greene “too great a con- 
fidence in the strength of the fort.” In regard to the letter to 
Greene of Nov. 8th, Mr. Sparks observes (Life of Washington, 
p- 215), that Washington could have uttered “ nothing more de- 
cisive without giving a positive order, which he was always reluc- 
tant to do, when he had confidence in an officer in a separate com- 
mand.” On the proper construction of that letter, Mr. G. W. 
Greene is therefore wholly at variance with Mr. Sparks, whose 
name he cannot write “ without a thrill of tenderness and grati- 
tude” (p. 833). Moreover Mr. Sparks adds, in regard to the sur- 
render of the fort,—“ that there was a great fault somewhere has 
never been disputed.” “It seems plain that the loss of the gar- 
rison, in the manner it occurred, was the consequence of an errone- 
ous judgment on the part of General Greene. How far the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should have overruled his opinion, or whether, 
under the circumstances of the case, he ought to have given 4 
peremptory order, it may perhaps be less easy to decide” (Life of 

Washington, pp. 214, 216). But we have the most decisive evi- 
dence from Washington himself, that Mr.G. W.Greene’s interpre- 
tations of the letter of November 8th, are incorrect. In a letter 
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to his brother, dated November 19th, only three days after the 
attack, Washington says:—“ What adds to my mortification is 
that the post, after the last ships went past it, was held contrary 
to my wishes and opinions, as I conceived it to be hazardous.” 
“I had given it as my opinion to General Greene, under whose 
care it was, that it would be best to evacuate the place; but as 
the order was discretionary, and his opinion differed from mine, it 
unhappily was delayed too long, much to my grief.” (Sparks’s 
Writings of Washington, iv., 183). Mr. G. W. Greene omits to 
quote these passages, although he cites another passage from the 
letter which contains them. Had he quoted them, he would have 
given his readers the opportunity to choose between Washington’s 
interpretation of his own letter, and that affixed to it by the author 
of this pamphlet. But we are in possession of still more full and 
explicit testimony from the pen of Washington. It is found in a 
letter to President Reed, under date of August 22, 1779 ( Writings 
of Washington, vi., 328). In that letter Washington speaks of 
the concern which the loss of the fort had occasioned him, on ac- 
count of the number and value of the prisoners taken and of the 
cruelties afterwards inflicted upon them. “ But this concern,” he 
adds, “received additional poignancy from two considerations, 
which did not appear; one of which will never be known to the 
world, because I shall never palliate my own faults by exposing 
those of another; nor indeed could either of them come before the 
public, unless there had been such a charge, as must have rendered 
an inquiry into the causes of this miscarriage necessary. Zhe one 
was a non-compliance in General Greene with an order sent to him 
Jrom White Plains, before I marched for the eastern side of Hud- 
son’s River, to withdraw the artillery and stores from the fort; 
allowing him, however, some latitude for the exercise of his own 
judgment, as he was upon the spot, and could decide better from ap- 
pearances and circumstances than I, on the propriety of a total 
evacuation.” The other consideration was the resolve of Con- 
gress, of October 11th, 1776, urging him, if it should be practica- 
ble, “ by every art and at whatever expense,” to obstruct the navi- 
gation of the North River, and keep the enemy’s ships from pass- 
ing and repassing. “ When I came to Fort Lee,” he says, “ and 
ind no measures taken towards an evacuation, in consequence of 
the order before mentioned; when I found General Greene, of 
whose judgment and candor I entertained a good opinion, decidedly 
opposed to it; when I found other opinions so coincident with 
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his; when the wishes of Congress to obstruct the North River, 
which were delivered in such forcible terms, recurred; when I 
knew that the easy communication between the different parts of 
the army, then separated by the river, depended upon it; and, 
lastly, when I considered that our policy led us to waste the cam- 
paign without coming to a general action on the one hand, or 
suffering the enemy to overrun the country on the other, I con- 
ceived that every impediment, that stood in their way, was a 
means to answer these purposes ; these, when thrown into the scale 
with those opinions, which were opposed to an evacuation, caused 
that warfare in my mind, and hesitation, which ended in the loss 
of the garrison; and, being repugnant to my own judgment of the 
advisableness of attempting to hold the post, filled me with the 
greatest regret. The two great causes which led to this misfor- 
tune, and which I have before recited, as well, perhaps, as my rea- 
soning upon it, which occasioned the delay, were concealed from 
public view,” ete. 

Here is Washington’s own account of the transaction. His 
judgment had been decidedly in favor of the evacuation; he had 
given a discretionary order to General Greene to abandon the 
post; but on arriving in the vicinity, the opposition of Greene and 
others, coupled with the resolution of Congress, and certain con- 
siderations which gave plausibility to the opposite opinion, ren- 
dered it impossible for him to make up his mind immediately to 
issue a peremptory order for the removal of the garrison; and 
soon the attack of the enemy made it impracticable to do so. It 
is plain that this indecision did not begin until he reached Fort 
Lee, and that then it was largely due to the opinions and the re- 
presentations of Greene and his fellow officers. Now Mr. G. W. 
Greene says nothing of this most important letter of Washington 
to President Reed! Several of the positions which he takes in 
his pamphlet are overthrown, as our readers must see, by this tes- 
timony of Washington, which bears on the face of it the stamp of 
truth. Why is Mr. Greene silent in regard to this letter ? 

Whether the strong terms which Mr. Bancroft uses respecting 
the mistake of General Greene, are required by the occasion, is an 
Sopen question. The loss of that Fort was unquestionably a very 
disastrous event. The great services of General Greene, although 
they make his name illustrious, do not preclude a fair criticism of 
his military career. 

As concerns the other topics brought forward in Mr. Greene’s 
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pamphlet, it must be conceded that he makes out a prima facie 
case; but after the example which we have just given of his sup- 
pression of evidence, we prefer to wait for further light, before 
assenting to his conclusions. It is possible that Mr. Bancroft may 
be possessed of documentary proofs which are sufficient to sustain 
the statements which Mr. Greene attempts to impugn. If so, the 
public will probably, in due time, be presented with the whole 
case. If injustice has been done to General Greene, in any par- 
ticular, let the error be rectified; but his fame will not be ad- 
vanced by a one-sided representation of his cause. 


The foregoing notice was in type, when Mr. Bancroft’s Letter, in 
the “ North American Review,” for April, fell under our eye. In 
that letter, Mr. Bancroft reproduces the letter of Washington to 
Reed, which we have given above, together with other testimo- 
nies, to which we have also adverted, respecting the surrender of 
Fort Washington. 


Memoirs oF Mapame Recamier.*—These fascinating memoirs 
of one of the most fascinating women of her time introduce us 
not only to an intimate acquaintance with her own interior life 
and character, but also to a knowledge almost as intimate of the 
best society of Paris and of Europe for a period of some fifty 
years. The volume would be invaluable for no other reason than 
this, that it enables us to understand that peculiar phase of society 
which is nowhere so brilliant and powerful as in Paris, if indeed 
itexists elsewhere at all. It presents in brilliant review many of 
the most exciting events in the political history of Europe as 
they affected the fortunes and reflected the sentiments of some of 
the most distinguished men and women of their time. We may 
not justify or approve every act of the distinguished person who 
was the center of this brilliant circle, but we are none the less in- 
terested ir following her ia the various intimacies which she forms, 
and in the revelations ot character and incident which their corres- 
pondence unfolds. Though a woman of society and of fashion, her 
admirers and devoted friends were among the most cultivated and 
high principled men of her time. It is to her distinguished honor 





* Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame Récamier. Translated from the 
French and edited by Isarnene M. Luysrer. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 186 7 
12mo. pp. xxii., 408. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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that she maintained a life-long and most intimate friendship and 
correspondence with some of the purest and noblest spirits that 
France and Europe have known in the present century. 


Kine Rene’s Davecuter.*—We have to thank the publishers 
for bringing before American readers this exquisite dramatic 
poem. It had indeed been translated into English for several 
years, and once reprinted in this country in a cheap form. It is 
not often in these days of sensational literature that a book appears 
which is so sweet and quiet in its effect, and so beautifully pro- 
portioned in all its parts. The story is briefly this: King René’s 
daughter, Iolanthe, is blind from birth. She was betrothed from 
infancy to Tristan, Count of Vendemont. When a child of a year 
old she lost her sight. This mischance for reasons of state was 
concealed, and Iolanthe was trained in a secluded palace and 
grounds, fitted for the object so skillfully that she was kept in entire 
ignorance of her loss, and that there was anything in which she differ- 
ed from other mortals. Hope had been excited by a skillful physician 
that at her sixteenth year her sight might return. The time had 
come, and this is the time selected for the scenes of the drama. Her 
lover strangely finds himself within the grounds, and more strangely 
encounters her unattended without knowing who she was. Fasci- 
nated by her beauty, he discovers that she is blind, and discovers to 
her that she lacks some wondrous gift possessed by other mortals. 
Surprised and confounded, she is not grieved at the discovered 
loss, but still is haunted by the mystery of what she might be. 
Under the force of this awakened desire, and the potency of the 
physician’s skill, she is restored to sight, and sees the lover whose 
voice had won her heart. 

The story is simple enough, but the interest of the poem arises 
entirely from the sentiments expressed at these strange turns and 
surprises. To understand the sweetness and pathos one must 
read for himself. We congratulate the publishers on the taste 
which directed to the selection of this as the first of a series of 
choice translations, and which promises Frithiof’s Saga for the 
next. 


* King René's Daughter. A Danish Lyrical Drama’ By Henry Hertz. 
Translated by Tazopore Martin. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 1émo. 
pp. xii., 100. New Haven. Judd & White. Price $1.50. 
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Tue Lawyzr In THE Scuoot-Room.*—Poison for schools! It 
is searcely to be believed—but the lies of that old Tory, Samuel 
Peters, have turned up onve more in a new shape! We cannot 
but laugh in the midst of our vexation ! 

The enemies of New England, generation after generation, ever 
since his “history” was published, have tried to use his silly 
stories in their various political, theological, sectarian, and sec- 
tional assaults, and then have thrown them aside, utterly aban- 
doned them, and even laughed at them. For years we have not 
heard them alluded to, except in connection with the stories of the 
distinguished traveler—Baron Munchausen. It did not occur to 
us, when we saw the other day a magnificent new edition of the 
baron’s “ Travels,” profusely and splendidly illustrated, that, not 
to be outdone, the “ blue laws” of the “ historian” Peters were 
to be also brought out afresh! But why are there not here, too, 
“illustrations” to match those of the aforesaid ponderous folio ? 
What a capital subject for the artist would have been the famous 
iron crowbar mentioned in the “ History,” floating on the waters 
of the Connecticut, as they became “consolidated harder than 
marble ” in passing through the narrow channel! at Bellows Falls, 
while that unfortunate and insensible Indian maiden could be in- 
troduced as she glided in her light canoe down the “irresistible” 
stream! We regret that Peters has been thought unworthy of 
“illustration.” It is our opinion that he has suffered cruel indig- 
nity at the hands of his friends. Still there is a slight compensa- 
tion; and one which would doubtless have delighted the heart of 
the old man if he could have foreseen it. His book is now to be 
used for drugging the food of the rising generation! The teachers 
in our schools all over the land are in a fair way to be crammed 
with his falsehoods, so that we may expect that for the next fifty 
years the minds of their scholars will be poisoned, and the spat- 
terers of mud will always havea supply on hand with which they 
can soil the reputation of the fathers of the New Haven Colony. 
A Bachelor of Laws, of the New York Bar [“* M. MeN. Walsh, A. 
M., LL. B., of the New York Bar,”] professes to have “ carefully 
compiled, arranged, cited, and explained” in a book which he 
calls “The Lawyer in the School-Room,” “the laws of all the 





* The Lawyer in the School-Room: comprising the Laws of all the States on 
important Educational Subjects. Carefully compiled, arranged, cited, and ex- 
plained. By M. McN. Wausn, A. M,, LL. B., of the New York Bar, New York: 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 1867. 12mo. pp. 161. 
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States on important educational subjects ; and among them, with 
all soberness, he quotes, in this year, A. D, 1867, on the authority 
of Peters, the following as veritable laws of the New Haven 
Colony! From the pile of rubbish we take a sample or two: 

“7. No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or 
shave on the Sabbath-day. 8. No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath 
or fasting-day.” 

Why Mr. Walsh, who is so anxious to have his collection com- 
plete, did not look up and quote that other reputed law concern- 
ing the working of beer barrels on Sunday, with the terrible pen- 
alty attached, we cannot divine. However, we will hold him ac- 
countable only for the “laws” which he has actually “cited,” and 
for the way in which they are “ explained.” That our readers may 
have an opportunity of judging of the manner in which this has 
been done, we subjoin an extract, the refreshing naiveté of which 
we know will be enjoyed. We quote from page 35 : 

“It is said by Peters, in his History of Connecticut, that these laws were 
the laws made by the people of New-Haven, previous to their incorpo- 
ration with Saybrook and Hartford colonies, and were, as he says, very 
properly termed ‘ blue laws,’ that is, bloody laws; for, he adds, they were all 
sanctified with excommunication, confiscation, fines, banishment, whipping, cut- 
ting off the ears, burning the tongue, anddeath. We do not reproduce these laws 
with pleasure, and have given only as many as seemed necessary to convey a 
proper idea of the spirit with which Connecticut laws were made in those 
days.” 

As Dr. Samuel Peters seems to be the only authority relied 
upon, we will take the liberty of advising “ Bachelor” Walsh to 
consult Knickerbocker’s History of New York for further infor- 
mation on the subject. 

It is too bad that in consequence of that book of Peters, which 
was written in England, that he might vent his spleen upon his 
native State, after he had “ left his country for his country’s good,” 
the New Haven colony, the most free of all the New England 
Colonies in its legislation from attempts to control in matters of 
dress and behavior, should be the one which is always selected 
for such kind of ridicule as this. And now the old dead false- 
hoods are once more brought to life! They have been set agoing 
afresh ; and it would seem as if they were to be scattered broad- 
ewst everywhere! The bookis advertixed as on sale in New York, 
in Philadelphia, in Chicago, in London, and, in fact, it is sold by 
booksellers generally ! 

What vitality a lie has? Who shall stop it? We acquit Mr. 
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Walsh entirely of any malice. It is evident that he suspected no 
wrong. But a “member of the New York Bar” ought certainly 
to know something more about the value of the authorities he 
quotes, in matters of Jaw/ At any rate it does not speak well for 
him that he has been caught with such chaff! 


Reprint oF THomas Lecurorp’s “Prams Dearine.”*—This 
Thomas Lechford—who is known as the “ first Boston lawyer ”— 
had been a “ practiser at law” in London. In 1637, he incurred 
some kind of punishment for having assisted in the defense of 
Prynne, the famous author of Histriomastiz. At that time he 
seems to have been an attendant upon the ministry of Hugh 
Peters. In 1638, he came to Boston, with the intention of “ join- 
ing” the “churches” there. But from the hour of his landing 
he was regarded with distrust; partly because he was a lawyer, 
and partly because he “differed from the received belief of the 
Massachusetts churches,” in that he held “that the Apostolick 
function was not yet ceased: but that there still ought to be such, 
who should by their transcendent Authority govern all churches.” 
It can easily be imagined that a lawyer who sought to propagate 
such views could not live long in harmonious relations with the 
good people of Boston. We do not propose to follow the editor 
—Mr. Trumbull—through the details of the story, which he has 
given in full. But at the end of some three years, it appears that 
Lechford had become so established in his unpopular views, and 
so satisfied of the error of the New England Churches, that he 
gave up in disgust; declared that “ all was out of joint in Church 
and Commonwealth ;” confessed his own error in having taken 
part in England against the bishops with Burton and Prynne; 
went back to London; and “returned humbly to the Church of 
England.” 

After reaching his old quarters at Clement’s Inn, of course he 
“put out his book,” which he called “ Plain Dealing, or News 
from New England.” And it is this old book, now grown ex- 
tremely rare, that has been published as “ No. IV.” of the “ Zi- 
brary of New England History.” It has had the good fortune to 
fall into the hands of the Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, and it bears 
throughout, and especially in its numerous annotations, the 





* Plain Dealing, or News from New England. By Tuomas Lecurorp. W th 
an Introduction and Notes by J. Hammonp Trumsutt, Boston; J. K. Wiggin 
and Wm. Parsons Lunt. 1867. 8vo. pp. xi., 211. 
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marks of his careful and accurate editing. Of Lechford’s book, 
Mr. Trumbull says: “It is a view of New England—more partic- 
ularly of Massachusetts—taken upon the spot by an intelligent 
observer, who, though unsympathizing, was not in the main un- 
friendly ; and who, while he certainly did ‘naught extenuate,’ 
cannot justly be charged with setting down aught in malice. 
His mistakes are comparatively unimportant; and the information 
he gives of the country, civil and religious, from 1638 to 1641, is 
valuable enough to render this book nearly indispensable to the 
study of New England institutions.” 


Paerave’s Essays on Art.*—The most of Palgrave’s “Essays 
on Art” appeared originally in the Saturday Review. On looking 
over the titles, and considering the subjects of these papers, one is 
tempted at first to infer that they must be uninteresting and un- 
profitable for American readers, from the circumstance that they 
consist so largely of criticisms on particular works of English 
painters as presented from time to time in the public exhibitions. 
But as we look more closely into their contents, we find that these 
personal and special criticisms, into the spirit and meaning of which 
most American readers cannot fully enter, involve principles that 
are so fundamental and important as to impart a permanent in- 
terest and value to what would otherwise have a merely local and 
transient interest. Of one thing we are certain that there is no 
description of criticism which is so unprincipled and extravagant, 
80 ignorant and pretentious, so positive and malicious, as the 
productions of many, not to say most, of the so-called art-critics in 
our American newspapers. If the republication of these Essays 
should serve no other purpose than to furnish an example of art- 
critism ofa better sort it would be of immense value to the coun- 
try,—provided the example should be followed. 


Tue Oren Porar Sra.}—The name of Dr. Hayes, so familiar to 
the readers of Dr. Kane's narrative of the second Grinnell expe- 





* Essays of Art. By Francis Turner Parorave, late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 12mo. New Haven: 
Judd & White. Price $1.75. 

+ The Open Polar Sea, A narrative of a voyage of discovery toward the 
North Pole, in the Schooner United States. By Dr. I. 1. Haves. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1867. pp. 454. New Haven: Judd & White, Price $3.75. 
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dition, is invested with a special personal interest to the thousands 
who, in 1858-9, in various parts of the country, listened to his 
lectures on Arctic Explorations and Scenery. In the handsome 
volume before us we have a most interesting narrative of the Ex- 
pedition to which those labors pointed. Starting from Boston in 
July, 1860, in a little schooner of 133 tons, with fourteen com- 
panions, he made his way to Smith’s Sound, penetrating the ice 
with his vessel as far as ¥8° 17’ N. L. Here he was closed in by 
the ice and made his winter quarters in a bay which he called 
Port Foulke. His plan had been to reach a higher point on the 
Western Coast, and thence push over the land and ice in dog- 
sledges, carrying boats, with the view of reaching the Pole either 
by land, or (what he more expected) by the Open Polar Sea, 
whose existence was in dispute. The narrative repeats the old 
story of disappointments to which Arctic explorers seem doomed. 
He was forced by the ice upon the Zastern side of the Sound, which 
proved a serious obstacle to success. <A pestilence had just swept 
off the dogs of the region so completely that it was impossible to 
obtain anything like the number he required. Having with great 
effort collected thirty-six, all but nine died on his hands. His 
second in command, and main reliance, Mr. Sonntag, a young man 
of brilliant talents and acquirements, undertook a journey to 
remedy the loss and perished in the course of it. Finally, by the 
opening of spring, he had been able to get together fourteen dogs 
in all, good, bad, and indifferent, not one-third the number he re- 
quired, had all the conditions been favorable. With these, and 
with twelve men, he set out April 34,1861. His first effort was 
to cross Smith’s Sound to the West Coast. The distance was 
eighty miles. In 1854 he had crossed in two days, but so terrible 
was now the condition of the ice that it occupied him thirty- 
eight days—barely two miles a day! The account of this journey 
across the Sound is of the most exciting interest, and discloses a 
resolution, fortitude, and perseverance against overwhelming diffi- 
culties and trials, worthy of the highest admiration. The ice was 
piled in enormous masses, so that climbing over it “ was like cross- 
ing New York on the house tops.” The attempt to get the boat 
across was soon given up as an absolute impossibility. After 
twenty-five days of incredible struggle, less than forty miles 
having been accomplished, his men were broken down and could 
go no farther. He sent back all but three, and with these and his 
dogs toiled on. Two weeks more of fearful labor brought him to 
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the Western Coast. His progress northward was now far easier, but 
was by no means free from difficulty. His best man became dis- 
abled by an accident, and after two or three days’ effort to carry 
him, he was forced to leave him behind in charge of a companion 
with five dogs. With one attendant and nine dogs, and a scanty 
supply of food, he pressed northward. At length, May 18th, 1861, 
his progress was arrested by the open water. In latitude 81° 35’, 
he saw the Open Polar Sea—saw, but could not navigate. Return- 
ing without delay, he picked up his disabled man, and made good 
his retreat across the Sound (the ice in which was now rapidly 
breaking up) and reached his vessel after two months’ absence, 
alive but utterly exhausted. 

The schooner being too much injured to push farther north, 
Dr. Hayes resolved to return home, refi:, and the next year renew 
the attempt to reach and navigate the Polar Sea by the aid of 
steam, and a hunting colony, to be established at Port Foulke, as 
a base of operations and supplies. Full of this design, he re- 
turned to Boston. He arrived there at evening, and went imme- 
diately on shore. 

“ A news boy passed me. I seized a paper, and the first thing which caught 
my eye was the account of the Balls’ Bluff battle, in which had fallen many of 
the noblest sons of Boston. * * * I turned back sad and dejected, and 
yound my way on board again through the dull, dull fog. * * * Before had 
reached my cabin, while my friends were yet in ignorance of our presence in the 
Bay, I had resolved to postpone the execution of the task with which I had 
charged myself; and I closed as well the cruise as the project by writing a letter 
to the President, asking for immediate employment in the public service, and 
offering my schooner to the Government for a gun-boat.” 

The style of the narrative, though in places rather overburden- 
ed with “fine writing,” is, on the whole, very good and appro- 
priate. The story never flags nor wearies, and maintains (as what 
Arctic narratives do not?) an absorbing interest to the close. 

We cannot refrain from alluding to Dr. Hayes’ naive account, in 
the preface, of the trap into which he fell by generously present- 
ing, on his return, his principal records and materials to the Smith- 
sonian Institute “for publication.” More than five years later, no 
part of them having been printed, he proposed “ to embody some 
leading facts” in a short appendix to his volame, and was 
coolly informed by the Secretary that they could not be published 
except by the Institation. The chart which he had _ perfected, 
and which he had relied upon for the correction of the maps in 
his book, was in like manner withheld, so that he is compelled to 
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apologize for any inaccuracy that they may exhibit. ‘“ This 
explanation,” he quietly adds, “is made in view of the possible 
contingency of the Smithsonian Institute publishing the map for 
some years past in its possession, an event which I think unlikely to 
happen.” We heartily sympathize with the Doctor in his mani- 
fest disgust at this scientific quackery and snobbishness, qualities 
which are sufficiently hard to bear when displayed in similar cases 
by a Government “ Department;” but which, when exhibited by 
an Institution founded by private endowment, expressly for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge, and especially toward the donor of the 
very materials which it is desired to make available, are, to the 
last degree, discreditable. We imagine that, after the experience 
of Dr. Hayes, very few explorers in the field of science will trust 
any information they may wish “ diffused,” within the jaws of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 


War Porrry or tux Sourn.*—The South in itself is an object 
of thought and inte: est at the present time, to almost every mind, 
and anything which comes from that portion of the country and 
bears witness of the sentiments of its people, is calculated to awaken 
attention. The poetry of the South has a peculiar interest, because, 
like all the literature of which it is a part, it has so peculiar a 
character—a character which distinguishes it from that of all other 
countries, and renders it easy to trace the authorship, whether it 
appears in Virginia or in England, in the Richmond Enquirer or 
the London Times. But the war poetry of the South—how many 
things it suggests to us, and calls up to our remembrance from the 
past years! The martial enthusiasm with which South Carolina 
called upon her sister States to join her in a conflict with the 
Northern barbarians, that was to end only in their complete over- 
throw, and in the full establishment of the new independent con- 
federacy; the sublime contempt for Yankees and hirelings with 
which each “noble Southron” marched forth to battle, ready to 
meet in the deadly affray any number of the pusillanimous cowards 
who had been accustomed, for so many years, to submit to his 
dictation, but were now attempting to resist his lordly will; the 
heroic spirit which led them to the desperate resolution to perish 
“in the last ditch,” rather than lose the cause for which they strug- 





* War Poetry of the South, Edited by Wiuttiam Gitmore Sivas, LL, D. 
New York: Richardson & Co. 1867. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 482. 
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gled, or be brought under the dominion of their hated foes ; the 
terrible picture of the fate of their wives and children—a fate worse 
than death—should the chances of war, by any possibility, bring 
them final defeat, by which they nerved their energies in every 
hour of despondency or misfortune; in a word, the firing of the 
Southern heart—that mysterious thing, so long prophesied and 
threatened, which was to bring the most direful eviis upon the 
rash and presumptuous. men who believed in freedom ;—all these 
things come back to us, as vivid realities, as we see those words 
—the War Poetry of the South—and we open any volume that 
bears these words for its title with much of the old feeling, with 
which we used to read the fulminations of the Southern news- 
papers or the Southern orators. We confess there was always 
something of special interest to us in all those fulminations, so that 
when the armies of the Union captured one after another of the 
larger cities of the Confederacy, there was intermingled with our 
joy over the victory a scrt of regret, that we were losing the op- 
portunity of reading the fiery words of the fiery heroes, and see- 
ing, as it were, upon the very faces of the pure aristocracy, their 
withering scorn towards the mercenary soldiers of an ignobie race. 
The historian, in future times, we are sure, will linger over this 
Southern literature with no ordinary emotions, and will feel that 
he has discovered a rich and rare treasure. Would that some one 
of those martial spirits, who survives the war and its “ resolv- 
tions,” would devote his 2nergy, now that the conflict is over, to 
the work of collecting all these productions for the edification and 
instruction of the present and the future generations. 

The poet Simms has done a work of this sort in collecting some 
of the specimens of Southern poetry written during the war. His 
character and reputation are of themselves an evidence that his 
collection includes only the better portion of such poems. The 
more fiery and intense portion, which would have an interest of 
its own, is excluded because of its inferior merit in the poetical 
line. And we may judge, accordingly, that the present volume is 
as good a selection as could be made. If we look at the poems 
thus, we must, in all fairness say, that they are more reasonable 
and respectable in their tone and character than most of the 
Southern prose writings, which it has been our fortune to see, 
within the past few years. Of course there is a liberal sprinkling 
of such words as “ dastards,” and “ slaves,” and “ barbarians,” and 
“ fiends,” applied to the Yankees, but, on the whole, the pieces are 
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somewhat worthy of the name of war poetry, and not mere scur- 
rilous abuse, like most of their newspaper articles during the 
war. As poetry, the collection has, prevailingly, a wooden or 
machine character. Very little of it, as it appears to us, can claim 
to be genuine poetry, or to compare with many of the war songs 
ofthe North. Very little of it is worth printing or preserving in 
a volume. It is rather impressive, and somewhat amusing, to 
read the confident declarations of the justice of their cause, and 
the predictions of its success, now that all is over, and the South- 
ern rebels are claiming to be as loyal as anybody, and as full mem- 
bers of the Union as their Northern enemies. But such confirmed 
braggarts, as they have always been, are apt to change their tone 
pretty easily, when they are thoroughly worsted. Mr. Simms 
seems to think that he is rendering a good service in gathering 
these songs together, because they will hereafter be recognized as 
“a legitimate part of the national literature.” But we cannot 
agree with him, They seem to us to be the second-rate effusions 
of the day, and hereafter they will perish from the knowledge of 
all but the most curious investigator of the history of these won- 
derful times. They are not worthy, most of them, of a place in 
our literature now, and no progress of time will place them on any 
higher level than they reach to-day. The editor errs, also, as we 
believe, in another point. Like all his Southern brethren, he has 
the idea that the South and the North were equally noble com- 
batants in a cause where right was as likely to be with the one 
party as with the other. But the future generations are not going 
to view the subject in this way. To them it will appear what it 
was in fact—a contest between a gigantic wrong on one side, and 
the freedom of mankind on the other—and the world will not sing 
the Southern war songs hereafter with much enthusiasm, or read 
them except with wonder that any people of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could have fought or written in such a cause. 

The book, we believe, is published by subscription, and we sup- 
pose, therefore, it is not expected that it will find many readers ; a 
conclusion to which we are also led by the fact that, even after 
it was announced in the newspapers, we found the greatest diffi- 
culty in procuring a copy. We give two specimens from the 
volume, of different kinds—favorable ones, as we think, as show- 
ing the feeling of the Southern people in two different lines :— 

VOL. XXVI. 25 
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A FAREWELL TO POPE. 


“ Hats off,” in the crowd; “ Present Arms” in the line! 
Let the standards all bow, and the sabres incline— 

Roll, drums, the Rogue’s March, while the conqueror goes, 
Whose eyes have seen only “ the backs of his foes” — 
Through a thicket of laurel, a whirlwind of cheers, 

His vanishing form from our gaze disappears ; 

Henceforth with the savage Dacotahs to cope, 

Abiit, evasit, erupit—John Pope. 


He came out of the West, like the young Lochinvar, 
Compeller of fate and controller of war, 

Videre et vincere, simply tc see, 

And straightway to conquer Hill, Jackson, and Lee; 
And old Abe at the White House, like Kilmansegg pére, 
With a monkeyish grin and beatified air, 

“Seemed washing his hands with invisible soap,” 

As with eager attention he listened to Pope. 


He came—and the poultry was swept by his sword, 
Spoons, liquors, and furniture went by the board; 

He saw—at a distance, the rebels appear, 

And “ rode to the front,” which was strangely the rear ; 
He conguered—truth, decency, honor fall soon, 

Pest, pilferer, puppy, pretender, poltroon ; 

And was fain from the scenes of his triumphs to slope, 
Sure there never was fortunate hero like Pope. 


He has left us his shining example to note, 

And Stuart has captured his uniform coat ; 

But ’tis puzzling enough, as his deeds we recall, 

To tell on whose shoulders his mantle should fall ; 
While mary may claiin to deserve it, at least, 

From Hunter, the Hound, down to Butler, the Beast, 
None else, we can say, without risking the trope, 
But himself can be parallel ever to Pope. 


Like his namesake, the poet of genius and fire, 
He gives new expression and force to the lyre ; 
But in one little matter they differ, the two, 
And differ, indeed, very widely, ’tis true— 
While his verses gave great Alexander his fame, : 
"Tis our hero’s reverses accomplish the same ; 
And fate may decree that the end of a rope 

Shall award yet his highest position to Pope. 





War Poetry of the South. 


THE TEXAN MARSEILLAISE. 


Sons of the South, arouse to battle! 
Gird on your armor for the fight ! 
The Northern Thugs, with dread “‘ war’s rattle,” 
Pour on each vale, and glen, and height ; 
Meet them as Ocean meets in madness 
The frail bark on the rocky shore, 
When created billows foam and roar, 
And the wrecked crew go down in sadness. 
Arm! arm! ye Southern braves! 
Scatter yon Vandal hordes! 
Despots and bandits, fitting food 
For vultures and your swords. 


Shall dastard tyrants march their legions 
To crush the land of Jackson—Lee? 
Shall freedom fly to other regions, 

And sons of Yorktown bend the knee? 
Or shall their “foot-prints’ base pollution” 
Of Southern soil, in blood be purged, 

And every flying slave be scourged 
Back to his snows in wild confusion ? 
Arm! arm! &e, 


Vile despots, with their minions knavish, 

Would drag us back to their embrace ; 
@ Will freemen brook a chain so slavish ? 

Will brave men take so low a place? 

O, Heaven! for words—the loathing, scorning 
We feel for such a Union’s bands: 
To paint with more than mortal hands, 

And sound our loudest notes of warning. 

Arm! arm! de. 


What! union with a race ignoring 
The charter of our nation’s birth ! 
Union with bastard slaves adoring 
The fiend that chains them to the earth | 
No! we reply in tones of thunder— 
No! our staunch hills fling back the sound— 
No! our hoarse cannon echo round— 
No! evermore remain asunder ! 
Arm! arm! dc. 
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Ancient AND Moprrn Greece.*—These two neatly printed 
volumes contain the courses of lectures delivered by the late 
President Felton, in the years 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1859, before 
the Lowell Institute of Boston. The work of an author who 
ranked second to none in this country as a Greek scholar, and who 
was so well known for his love of the Greek people and their his- 
tory, they can scarcely fail to commend themselves to the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the progress of nations or in their 
struggles for freedom. In themselves a warm-hearted, apprecia- 
tive, earnest, truthful setting-forth of the glory of the distant 
past, of the terrible bondage and oppression of later times, and of 
the reviving life and energy of the present, they must render a 
good service to the cause of classical learning, as well as to the 
cause of Greece itself. They have appeared at a favorable mo- 
ment, when the mind of the world is again turned to the conflict 
with Turkish despotism, and the sympathies of the world are 
called forth by the heroic efforts and the sad sufferings of the 
people of Crete. We hope that many of our readers will look 
into these volumes, and we feel sure that none, who do so, will 
rise from the perusal of them without something of the enthu- 
siasm of the author himself. 

The four courses of lectures are upon “The Greek Language 
and Poetry;” “The Life of Greece’;” “The Constitution and 
Orators of Greece;” and “Modern Greece.” The second and 
fourth courses will be found, we think, to have the reost general 
interest for all classes of readers—the one on the Life of Greece, 
because the author has so gathered all the notices and hints of the 
ancient writers as to present quite a complete and vivid picture of 
the early times; and the one on Modern Greece, because so few 
travelers have brought to us any accounts of the Greek people of 
to-day, and consequently so little is known of their recent history 
or their present life. The other courses relate to subjects which 
are, in a sense, more entirely within the field of the classical 
scholar’s thoughts, and yet, even here, the method and style of the 
author are so successful, that every one will find pleasure in ex- 
amining them. We cannot but welcome such a popular and 
attractive presentation of the story of both the ancient and the 





* Greece, Ancient and Modern. Lectures delivered hefore the Lowell Insti- 
tute. By C. ©. Fexron, late President of Harvard University. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1867. 2vols, 8vo. pp. 511 and 549, 
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modern times, becatfse we think that many who have been dis- 
posed to question the usefulness and desirableness of Greek learn- 
ing may find themselves, in the reading of these volumes, led to 
amore just appreciation of it. The object of education is not 
simply to qualify a man for success in a particular profession or 
employment. It is not merely to make him useful in some practi- 
cal way to his fellow-men. It is to develop the man himself in his 
inner life, and so to give him knowledge of many kinds and open 
his vision to all that is beautiful as to make him, as far as possible, 





a full and perfect man. And the present growing opposition to , 


the study of the ancient classics among our people is largely 
owing to a false idea on the whole subject—as if a lawyer needed 
to know nothing but law, or a merchant nothing but the prices of 
goods or the state of the market—as if a man had no work in the 
world beyond that of a common operative in a manufactory, who 
is limiting all his efforts and thoughts to sharpening a pin or filing 
a piece of steel. The utilitarian spirit of the age is a good thing, 
if guided by a reasonable judgment, and the principle of division 
of labor is essential to the greatest advancement of the world- 
But when we measure all things by their immediate or apparent 
usefulness, or make a man a mere portion of a great machine, we 
lose sight of that which is highest and noblest in himself, and sac- 
rifice the growth of his own soul for the material growth of 
society. We believe this is a mistaken view of the subject, evén 
with reference to society—a shutting out from our thoughts all 
that is not on the surface and manifest to the most inconsiderate 
observer—for who can estimate the blessing to any community of 
the presence within it even of a single individual, who is a widely, 
and, in the truest sense, a liberally educated man ;—and how, in the 
presence of such a man, does the mere tradesman or workman in 
any profession sink into insignificance in his capacity for doing 
good. The study of the classics, it is said, is not practically use- 
ful, and a man can gain influence over the masses of the people 
better without any knowledge of them than with it. But is it so 
certain, after all, that his influence is as elevating an influence, or 
that this knowledge is not helpful, in the highest degree, toward 
the development of the intellectual life, and thus more useful 
than anything else outside of the moral and religious field ? This 
is not the place, however, for the discussion of this great question. 
We only wish to say, that we are glad President Felton’s book 
has been given to the public, because we think every such book 
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—written with all the enthusiasm of a classicAl scholar, and show- 
ing the refining influence of such studies—must, in itself, speak to 
every candid mind of the value of a élassical education. 

The Lectures on Modern Greece are so largely devoted to a re- 
view of the long period of decline and downfall, that but little 
space is left for the most recent times. We think this is to be re- 
gretted, and we could wish that the author had given from the 
results of his own observation and journeying a more complete 
account of the country as it now appears. But, as it is, there is 
very much to recall the old recollections of those who have seen 
what he describes, and to excite the interest of those who have 
not. Of the government of Otho we think Mr. Felton has too 
favorable a judgment. As it seems to us, nothing was done by 
the late king, in comparison with what might and ought to have 
been done, for the development and growth of the country. It 
is a disgrace—and beyond all excuse—that, after a reign of more 
than twenty-five years, no liberal system had been adopted in re- 
gard to the revenues and the material products of the country, 
and only four roads which were practicable for carriages had 
been opened in the whole kingdom. Those who traveled in 
Greece a few years ago will remember how thoroughly dis- 
gusted the people were with the Bavarians, and how gladly 
they saw them take their final departure from the country; and 
We cannot wonder that the king himself was obliged to abandon 
his throne at last. Surely the Greek people are worthy of no little 
regard and sympathy from all liberal and free nations. The read- 
er of these lectures—as he traces out their history through the 
centuries of oppression and slavery of the worst sort, and sees the 
love of liberty still surviving and waiting its long-deferred oppor- 
tunity ;—as he follows the course of their revolution forty years 
ago, and hears the story of the meanness and neglect of the other 
European powers even to the end ;—as he surveys their really 
wonderful progress in education and civilization since their inde- 
pendence was established, and recalls to mind how, at every step, 
the royal government has failed to doits whole duty—cannot help 
feeling that they are, with all their faults, a noble people, and that 
the responsibility for their debasement and weakness lies mainly 
with their oppressors. No people in Europe have more of that 
peculiar intelligence in their faces which belongs to the English 
and Americans ; and, as it seems to us, no people show more clearly 
than they do, how the being down-trodden for ages may degrade 
but cannot destroy the powers of the soul. The centuries of 
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bondage do not lose their influence in a moment, but the soul rises 
into new life, with the gift of freedom, and in the progress of time 
will reach out, once more, toward the fullness and glory of the 
golden age of the past. 

President Felton’s volumes are somewhat remarkable, as we re- 
member that they were written largely in the brief intervals be- 
tween the lectures. Few men in the country could have produced 
such a work from the mere fullness and overflow, as it were, of 
their knowledge. The style—excepting the cases of colloquial ex- 
pressions and of small witticisms, which seem unworthy of the 
subyect—is an easy, flowing, rich style, perfectly adapted to the 
popular lecture, and admirably fitted to bear the reader pleasantly 
on from page to page. The story of the ancient life and customs 
is charming and instructive—exhibiting a rare power of re-pre- 
senting a former age. The essays and criticisms on the orators 
and political constitutions of Greece, and those on its language 
and poetry, are carefully and thoroughly written, and give an in- 
teresting survey of the subjects of which they treat. The views 
presented respecting the Homeric poems and the station and edu- 
cation of their author will receive the attention of those who have 
investigated this disputed question. And of the whole book— 
as especially of the part relating to Modern Greece—we can 
heartily say that we wish it were longer. We cannot doubt that 
the volumes will add to the high reputation of their author, and 
will deepen the general regret that a scholar of so much enthu- 
siasm and so much learning should have passed away while yet in 
the vigor of his life and powers. 


Tue Sourrupes or Natrurr.*—“ Overdoing,” said Richard 
Baxter, who was a tolerably “ Liberal Christian” for his time, “ is 
the devil’s way of undoing.” If this is true, then this book, in many 
respects able and interesting, is very thoroughly undone. It is 
overdone in style, as any reader will see who essays to read the 
first sentence. It is overdone in its conceptions and illustrations, 
It is overdone in its portraitures of solitary men, many of which 
would be exceedingly felicitous, were it not for the excessive in- 
tensity and exaggeration which characterize them. It is over- 
done in its liberalism,—corruptio optimi pessima—as may be seen 
in the extremely, not to say the outrageously, bad taste which led 





* The Solitudes of Nature and of Man; or, The Loneliness of Human Life, 
By Wituram Rounsevittze Ateer. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1867, 
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the author to introduce the character of Jesus into his group of 
the lovers of solitude, and to tura a professed portraiture of his 
peculiar personality as a man into an elaborate exposition of the 
author’s “ private interpretation ” of his nature and work. 

There was a time when the orthodox were reproached by their 
fastidious critics of the liberal school with committing a serious 
offense against propriety by taking every occasion to display 
“ their theological flag.” The indecorum is no longer peculiar to 
them. Liberal Christians, like Mr. Alger, not only hang out their 
flag on all occasions, but not infrequently flaunt it unpleasantly in 
the eyes of those who choose to carry another. 


Jouann Kart Passavant.*—This biography from the fertile 
pen and the many-sided mind of Prof. Adolf Helferich, of Berlin, 
is scarcely less interesting than the Life of Perthes, so much read 
and greatly admired in England and this country. Passavant was 
an esteemed physician, who spent the most of his life in Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, which was the place of his birth. He was not only 
eminent as a physician, and greatly beloved for his humanity and 
usefulness, but was prominent as a writer in several branches of 
science. He devoted himself with great zeal to the investigation 
of the phenomena of animal magnetism, making many personal 
observations and experiments on the cases which came to his 
knowledge as a physician, and availing himself of its aid for the 
cure of diseases. The work which he published on this subject is 
esteemed one of the ablest and most discriminating that has ever 
been published, and in all his studies and inquiries he had the 
countenance and sympathy of some of the ablest men of his time, 
é. g., Schelling and Schleiermacher, His interest in theology and 
philosophy was ever active. He hesitated long whether he should 
not select one or both of them for his career in life. Though born 
and educated a Protestant of the Reformed Communion, yet his 
religious life was formed under the fostering influence of an emi- 
nently pious and evangelical prelate of the Romish Church, with 
whom he maintained, till the death of this spiritual father and 
guide, the most intimate, friendly, and Christian intercouse. One 
of the most valued and chosen friends of his youth, and of his life, 
was Diepenbrock, who through the influence of the Bavarian gov- 





* Johann Karl Passavant. Ein christliches Characterbild. Frankfurt, Christian 
Winter. 1867. 8vo., pp. 422. 
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vernment was made Cardinal, but who never lost his reputation 
for humble piety, nor his hold upon Passavant’s Christian heart. 
Passavant remained a Protestant till death, with the full consent 
and under the direction of his truly evangelical advisers, who, like 
many other German Catholics, lay and clerical, knew how tw re- 
concile their personal preference for their own communion with 
the complete recognition of the Christian and ecclesiastical rights 
of their Protestant brethren. The Paulist society in our country 
might do well to follow more closely in the path of Sailer and his 
school than they seem yet prepared to do. The glory of Dr. Pas- 
savant was, however, the “ troops of friends” who held him in the 
highest esteem, and upon his singularly gentle and loving nature, 
attracted strongly to himself. The history of his friendships, and 
the record of his correspondence form the principal charm of this 
most attractive volume, which we commend to our readers as 
worthy, for interest and instructiveness, to be placed by the side 
of the memoirs of Niebuhr and Perthes. 


Cuaries Westzry’s Porms.*—The editor of this volume claims, 
in his preface, that the reputation of Charles Wesley as a poet has 
suffered injustice from the one-sided character of the selections 
which have usually been made from his poems. As originally 
published, they “ occupy three thousand closely printed pages; and 
of this mass hardly more than one-fifth (and that in an altered and 
fragmentary shape) is before the world, chiefly in the Methodist 
hymn books of England and America.” In the preparation of thia 
new volume, therefore, the editor informs us, he has sought to 
bring together such pieces as have most merit from the whole 
range of his poetry; though, other things being equal, he has 
given preference to those that are little known, or not at all. He 
has also taken pains to give each piece as it was originally printed, 
“unaltered and unabridged.” The design of the work is a good 
one, and it has been creditably carried out, so that the volume is 
a valuable addition to our collections of religious poetry ; but we 
can hardly agree with the editor in his views respecting the value 
of the new matter, Although much of it is good, and some of it 
is of a high order of poetic merit, we do not think it will add 





* Charles Wesley, seen in his Finer and Less Familiar Poems. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1866. I6mo. pp. 398. New Haven: Judd & White, 
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materially to the reputation of the “ Sweet Singer” of Methodism. 
After all, it would seem that the public have been pretty well 
acquainted with his best pieces. Among the poems in this col- 
lection, those to which is assigned the title “ autobiographic” are 
specially inte: esting, for the reason that they illustrate the progress 
of the poet’s religious character, and exhibit the thoughts to which 
he turned for consolation in the hours of doubt, and bereavement, 
and danger. Soine of his “polemic” pieces, too,—poems we can 
hardly call them, for though there is fire enough in them, it is 
certainly not poetic fire—we are not sorry to find here. They are 
so characteristic of the times in which they were written, and 
illustrate so well the nature of the unavoidable theological contests 
with the high Calvinistic divines of the period, that their omission 
would have been a mistake. 


Venetian Lirz.*—The author of this volume has succeeded 
admirably in doing exactly what everyone is desirous to have done 
with regard to foreign cities and countries. Books of mere travel 
we have in abundance. They are all very well in their way; but 
most readers crave to know something of the characteristic life of 
the different European cities whose names are so familiar. The 
merit of this work is that it brings the reader into direct contact 
with every-day Venetian life in all its phases. Mr. Howell was 
for some years American consul in Venice, and he has succeeded 
in making the reader of his book share with him all his various 
experiences; first, as a bachelor at various lodgings in the differ- 
ent quarters of the city, then, as a married man at housekeeping, 
— if so it can be called, There is nothing of the guide book here. 
It is the very farthest remove possible from “ Murray.” It will 
take rank with Sir Francis Head’s best book, “ Bubbles from the 
Brunnen of Nassau.” 


Repetition Recorp.—The sixty-first number of this invaluable 
documentary History of the Rebellion has now been published. 





* Venetian Life. By W. D. Howerts. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1867. 12mo, pp. 401. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $2. 
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Magazines for Children, The expectations awakened by the appearance of the 
first number of the Riverside Magazine have been more than realized, For the 
beauty of its illustrations it is unsurpassed; and it bears the marks of careful 
and competent editorship. Our Young Folks also continues to maintain the rep- 
utation it has acquired during two years of most gratifying success, 


Announcements,—The Messrs. Appleton have issued a prospectus of a “ Com- 
prehensive Dictionary of the Bible,” mainly abridged from Dr. William Smith's 
“ Dictionary of the Bible ;” with important additions and improvements, by Rev. 
Samuei W. Barnum, of New Haven.—Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have commenced 
publishing what they term a “ Diamond Edition” of The Complete Works of 
Charles Dickens, in thirteen vols., which is to be illustrated by original drawings 
by Eytinge. The Pickwick Papers, Our Muiual Friend, and David Copperfield, 
have already appeared.—Messrs. Hurd & Houghton are soon to publish the 
“The History of the Navy During the Rebellion.” By Rev. C. B. Boynton, D. 
D., of Washington City. They are also to publish, at monthly intervals, a River- 
side Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens, in twenty-six volumes—crown 
8vo, size—which will contain all the English and American illustrations, 








PRICE OF THE NEW ENGLANDER. 


—_—_—~—_____ 


§33” The price of subscription for one year is $4. The price of 
a single Number is $1. 

All communications of every kind, relating to the New En- 
glander, are to be addressed to Wixiiam L. Kinesiey, 63 Grove 
street, New Haven. ' 


PRICE OF SETS OF THE NEW ENGLANDER 


CoMPLETE SETS OF THE FIRST TWENTY-FOUR VoLUMES of the New Enoianper, 
—from 1843 to 1866,—iucluding a separate Inpex Vo.ume, which contains 
an Inpex of Authors, an Inpex of Topics, an Inpex of Books Noticed and 
Reviewed, and a List of Eugravings, are offered for $50, delivered in New 
Haven, (If sent out of New Haven, postage or express-charge. at the expense 
of the purchaser.) 


Incomp.ete sets of the New Ene anper, including the Inpex Votume, and 
all the numbers from 1848 to 1866, with the exception of sixteen numbers, 
will be sold for $20, delivered in New Haven; i. e. seventy-seven numbers, 
with the Index Volume, will be sold for $20, delivered in New Haven. If sent 
out of New Haven, the express charge will be at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, These charges, even to the most distant parts of the country, are 


rarely more than $2. 
INDEX VOLUME. 


Price of the Inpex Votume, by iteelf, $1, for which it will be sent postpaid 
to any address, 


Address, W. L. KINGSLEY, 
New Haven, Uonn, 


























BRITISH PERIODICALS, 


The London Quarterly Review (Conservative). 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig). - 

The Westminster Review (Radical). 

The North British Roview (Free-Church). 


AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory). 


These foreign periodicals are regularly republished by us in the same style 
as heretofore. Thosa who know them and who have long subscribed to 
them, need no reminder; those whom the civil war of the last few years has 
deprived of their once welcome supply of the best periodical literature, will 
be glad to have them again within their reach; and those who may never 
yet have met with them, will assuredly be well pleased to receive accredited 
reports of the progress of European science and literature. 


TERMS FOR 18867. 





Per ann, | 
er OU ioc a cctdibaeesocesceccccecdcococcccecs $4.00 | 
ee ao ic wiice MURS GdiBh es dees ecccccccccccsee 7.00 | 
Is ois enn nd ain ctinc beens etieehe odes 10.00 | 
UE. «<0 ids oncbnesometpee dee wires dba des 12.00 
ee is ence moet ctlicensmons bee 400 
CD MEO, 6s nia nnccicd beaesdicescccecccecoess 7.00 
For Blackwood and any two of the Reviews,................-eeeeees 10.00 
For Blackwood and three of the Reviews,..............0.ccceceecees 13.00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews,...........e.ccecceccccecccces 15.00 


POSTAGE. 
When sent by mail, the Postrace to any part of the United States will be 


but Twenty-four Cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but Eight | 


Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 





Subscribers may obtain back numbers at the following reduced rates, viz: 
The North British from January, 1863, to December, 1866, inclusive; the 
Edinburgh and the Westminster from April, 1864, to December, 1866, inclu- 


sive, and the London Quarterly for the years 1865 and 1866, at the rate of | 


$1.50 a year for each or any Review; also Blackwood for 1866, for $2.50. 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No, 88 Walker Street, New York. 





The L. 8. Pub. Co. also publish the 
FARMER'S GUIDE, 
By Heney Srepnens, of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, of Yale Col- 


lege. 2 vols. Royal Octavo, 1600 pages and numerous Engravings. 
» $7 for the two volumes—by Mail, postpaid, $8. = 















































